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CHAPTER I 

He sat, in defiance of municipal orders, astride 
the gun Zam-Zammeb on her brick platform opposite 
the old Ajaibgber — the Wonder House, as the na- 
UTes call the Lahore Museum. Who hold Zam-Zam- 
meh, that ' fire-breathing dragon/ hold the Punjab; 
for the great green-bronze piece is always first of the 
eonqueror's loot 

There was some justification for Kim, — he had 
kicked Lala Dinanath's boy off the trunnions, — since 
the English held the Punjab and Kim was English. 
Though he was burned black as any native; though 
he spoke the vernacular by preference, and his 
nodiertongue in a clipped uncertain sing-song; 
though he consorted on terms of perfect equality 
with the small boys of the bazar ; Kim was white — 
• poor white of the very poorest The half-caste 
vonum who looked after him (she smoked opium 
ttd pretended to keep a second-hand furniture shop 
the square where the ticca gharries stand) told 
the missionaries that she was Kim's mother's sister ; 
i*Qt his mother had been nursemaid in a colonel's 
ftmily and had married Kimball O'Hara, a yoimg 
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colour-sergeant of the ila\^brick3j an Irish regimeat, 
who afterwards took a post on the tiiudj Fimjab^ and 

Mm Wm^i^ of cholera in f siw^cire^ and (yMmm 
fell to drink and loafing up and down the line wi& 

the keen-eyed three-year-old baby. Societies and 
chaplaina anzious for the child, tried to catch bim^ 
but O^^rm drifted awo^, till he eatkifi mmm litBrnj^ 

and died aa poor viiinm^^^^ Wm estate at 

death consisted of three pax>ers — one he called his 
'ne variefur * because those Avords were writteti below 
luB signature thereon^ and the other his ' clearance 
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red bull on a green field, would attend to Kim, if 
tb^y had not forgotten O'Hara — poor O'Hara that 
wftS gang-foreman on the Ferozepore line. Then he 
would weep bitterly in the broken rush chair in the 
Terandah. So it came about after his death that the 
woman sewed parchment, paper, and birth certificate 
into a leather amulet-case which she strung round 
Kim's neck. 

* And some day,* she said, confusedly remember- 
ing O'Hara's prophecies, * there will come for you a 
great red bull on a green field, and the colonel riding 
on his tall horse, yes, and ' — dropping into English 
— * nine hundred devils — pukka shaitans/ 

* Ah,* said Kim, * I shall remember. A red bull 
and a colonel on a horse will come, but first, my 
father said, come the two men making ready the 
ground for these matters. That is how, my father 
said, they always did ; and it is always so when men 
work magic' 

If the woman had sent Kim up to the local 
Jadoo-Oher with those papers, he would, of course, 
hare been taken over by the Provincial Lodge and 
lent to the Masonic Orphanage in the Hills; but 
what she had heard of magic she distrusted. Kim, 
too, held views of his own. As he reached the years 
of indiscretion, he learned to avoid missionaries and 
white men of serious aspect who asked who he was, 
and what he did. For Kim did nothing with an im- 
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ffiense sucoe8& Tni% lie knew the ironderf ul 
city of Lahore from the Delh! Gate to the outer Eart 
Ditch; was hand in glove with men who led litres 
stranger tliati anjtliiiig Baznim al Baadiid dmmied 
of; thst U Itfiiia tm^lH wMittf tbe MO&m 
Nighta, but idwioiuiriaB atul Bs miliaiaH of charitaUe 
soeietiee oonld not aee tii© beauty of it His nick- 
name through all the wanls was ' Little Friend of all 
the World ' ; and very oftan^ being lithe and inoon* 
spicuon^ h« WttSalal % m^^mMlm 

ann^iei jMiartoiH ior mok Ma^ ^tmag wmu4 
<rf faahi^n. It was intrigufi^ of course, — he knew 
that much, ho had known all e vil since he could 
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of fashion — he who was found dead at the 
bottom of a well on the night of the earthquake — 
had once given him a complete suit of Hindu kit, 
the costume of a low-caste street boy, and Kim stored 
it in a secret place under some baulks in Nila Ram's 
timber-yard beyond the Punjab High Court, where 
the fragrant deodar logs lie seasoning after they 
have driven down the Ravee. When there was busi- 
ness or frolic afoot, Kim would use his properties, 
returning at dawn to the verandah, all tired out from 
shouting at the heels of a marriage procession, or 
yelling at a Hindu festival. Sometimes there was 
food in the house, more often there was not, and 
Kim went out again to eat with his native friends. 

As he drummed his heels against Zam-Zammeh he 
turned now and again from his king-of-the-castle 
game with little Chota Lai and Abdullah the sweet- 
meat seller's son to make a rude remark to the na- 
tive policeman on guard over rows of shoes at the 
Museum door. The big Punjabi grinned tolerantly. 
He knew Kim of old. So did the water-carrier, 
sluicing water on the dry road from his goat-skin 
bag. So did Jawahir Singh, the Museum carpenter, 
bent over new packing-cases. So did everybody in 
fight except the peasants from the country, hurrying 
up to the Wonder House to view the things that men 
made in their own province and elsewhere. The 
Museum was given up to Indian arts and manufac- 
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tures^ and anybody who chose ooiild aak the curator 
to ^^l»m things. 

* Thy father was a pastry cook, Thy mother stole 
tlie ghi/ mng Kim, * AH Atuflsalniftng iell qQ ZBm^ 
Zamnieh long ago ! * 

^JMma n^l' drnSm little Ghnta in hia gill- 

kilf a million sterling, b^ '&i^ h 1^ tmlSj^ 
cratie land in tlie world. 

*The Tlinfliis foil off Zani-Z^imrneli too. The 
Mu^s^abnanB pushed them otf- Thy father was a 
pastry eo<* * 
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'Perhaps it is a man/ said Abdullah, finger in 
mouth, staring. 

' Without doubt,' returned Kim ; * but he is no 
man of India that I have ever seen.' 

* A Yogij perhaps,' said Chota Lai, spying the 
rosary. * See I He goes in to tl^e Wonder House I ' 

* Xay, nay,' said the policeman, shaking his head. 
* I do not understand your talk.' The constable 
spoke Punjabi, ' Oh, The Friend of all the World, 
what does he say I ' 

* Send him hither,' said Kim, dropping from 
Zam-Zammch, flourishing his bare heels. ^ He is a 
foreigner, and thou art a buffalo.' 

The man turned helplessly and drifted towards 
the boys. He was old, and his woollen gaberdine still 
reeked of the stinking artemisia of the mountain 
passes. 

* O Children, what is that big house ? ' he said in 
very fair Urdu. 

' The Ajaib-Gher,the Wonder House !' Kim gave 
him no title — such as Lala or Mian. He could not 
divine the man's creed. 

* Ah I The Wonder House ! Can any enter ? ' 

* It is written above the door — all can enter.' 

* Without payment ? ' 

' I go in and out. I am no banker,' laughed 
Kim. 

' Alas 1 I am an old man. I did not know.' 
[7] 



'What 18 yottr caste! Where li ywt homdt 

Save you oome farV Kim ajik{>d. 

came by Kulu — from beyond the Kailas — 
Imt what know jwl Fwm the hills where ' — he 

'Ah&l Khitai (a adsMamy Mid Mmuh 

proudly. Fook Shiiif^ had onee cliased him out of 
hiB shop for spittiner at the joss ai>ove the boot& 
* Pahari (a hill man)/ said little Chota LaL 
man 

sever 4ee. lHdithl(me^^Sbii^nk 0BSkti} t X«a 
no IQiitai, tnit a Bho^y» (TilMtsn), sboe yon most 
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there are many images in the Wonder House of La- 
hore ! ' He repeated the last words as one making 
sure of an address. 

* That is true/ said Abdullah. * It is full of 
heathen huts. Thou also art an idolater/ 

* Never mind him/ said Kim. * That is the Gov- 
ernment's house and there is no idolatry in it, but 
onlv a Sahib with a white beard. Come with me 
and I will show.' 

* Strang priests eat boys,' whispered Chota Lai. 

* And he is a stranger and a but-parast (idolater)/ 
said Abdullah, the Mohammedan. 

Kim laughed. * He is new. Run to your moth- 
ers' laps, and be safe. Come, old man ! ' 

Kim clicked round the self-registering turnstile; 
the old man followed and halted amazed. In the 
entrance-hall stood the larger figures of the Qreco- 
Buddhist sculptures done, savants know how long 
gince, by forgotten workmen whose hands were feel- 
ing, and not unskilfully, for the mysteriously trans- 
mitted Grecian touch. There were hundreds of 
pieces, friezes of figures in relief, fragments of stat- 
ues and slabs, crowded with figures that had en- 
crusted the brick walls of the Buddhist Stupas and 
riharas of the North Country and now, dug up and 
labelled, made the pride of the Museum. In open- 
mouthed wonder the lama turned to this and that, 
and finally checked in rapt attention before a large 
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alkhrelief repreaenting a coronation or apotiieosis of 

wmeA m m kldmlB^^ mate m 

tHuiiiNSut as to show almost detached. Hoimd him 
was an adoring liicrarchy of kings, elders^ and old- 
time Buddhas. Etilow were lotus-covered waters 
irith fiflhea and witep^1wrd&. Tm biilterfiy*winged 
4mm fait II iKiwft ttiHHiOr 
otiter pair supported an nml^reOa mm^tfi$sie^"tff A^-' 
jewelled headdress of the Bodhisat 

' The Ijord I The Lord ! It is Sakya ilimi him- 
self/ the lama half sobbed ; and under his breath be- 
gan tlifi -limLdarfiil Buddhist i&TOeatlcni:^ 

i 

*To ft\m ihe Wm/—ike Law— Ap<trt — 
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Holy Places — he is now Abbot of the Lung-Cho 
Monastery — gave it me/ stammered the lama. ^ He 
spoke of these/ His lean hand moved tremulously 
round. 

* Welcome, then, O lama from Tibet Here be 
the images, and I am here' — he glanced at the 
lama's face — *to gather knowledge. Come to my 
oflice awhile.' The old man was trembling with ex- 
citement 

The office was but a little wooden cubicle parti- 
tioned off from the sculpture-lined gallery. Kim 
laid himself down, his car against a crack in the 
heat-split cedar door, and, following his instinct, set 
himself to listen and watch. 

Most of the talk was altogether above his head. 
The lama, haltingly at first, spoke to the curator of 
his own lamassery,the Such-zen, opposite the Painted 
Rocks, four months' march away. The curator 
brought out a huge book of photos and showed him 
that very place, perched on its crag, overlooking the 
gigantic valley of many-hued strata. 

* Ay, ay I ' The lama mounted a pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles of Chinese work. * Here is the 
Tery door through which we bring wood before win- 
ter. And thou — the English know of these things ? 
He who is now Abbot of Lung-Cho told me, but I did 
not believe. The Lord — the Excellent One — He 
has honour here too ? And His life is known ? ' 
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*%t is ail carven upon the stones. Gome and &ee^ 
i£ iSbm seek leeled.^ 

^CiMii abuffiai tite lama to lite main mnif Ibe 
curator ttiaite^Bt, went throu^ the coilectttHi m& 
th(? revorence of a devotw and tb9 jq^pteoiatiTO IB- 
Btmet of a craftamaiL. 

inmdent by inaidnt in tiie beaut^ni aloiy lia 

there hj the iHLfamiliar 9(mm^0$t htt 4^ 

lighted as a child at each new trove* TVlu re the se- 
quence failed, as in the Annunciation, the eiirator 
aupplied it from his mound of Iwks — French and 
CtoiniJly m& photographs and reprodlglliMi;- 
Haiii was I1m&* AMowb AMtii Ifaa proda&t Siiiibqh 
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over again, the lama taking snuff, wiping his specta- 
cles, and talking at railway speed in a bewildering 
mixture of Urdu and Tibetan. He had heard of the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrims, Fo-Hian and Hwen- 
Thiang, and was anxious to know if there was any 
translation of their record. He drew in his breath 
as he turned helplessly over the pages of Beal and 
Stanislas J ulien. ^ 'Tis all here. A treasure locked.' 
Then he composed himself reverently to listen to 
fragments, hastily rendered into Urdu. For the 
first time he heard of the labours of European schol- 
ars, who by the help of these and a hundred other 
documents have identified the Holy Places of Budd- 
hism. Then he was shown a mighty map, spotted 
and traced with yellow. The brown finger followed 
the curator's pencil from point to point. Here was 
Kapilavastu, here the Middle Kingdom, and here 
Mahabodi, the Mecca of Buddliism; and here was 
Kusinagara, sad place of the Holy One's death. 
The old man bowed his head over the sheets in 
silence for a while, and the curator lit another 
pipe. Kim had fallen asleep. When he waked, 
the talk, still in spate, was more within his 
comprehension. 

*And thus it was, O Fountain of Wisdom, that 
I decided to go to Holy Places which His foot 
had trod — to the Birthplace, even to Kapila ; then 
to Maha Bodhi, which is Buddh Oaya — to the 
[18] 



Monaotaqr^to tbe Oeer^p&ric — to die plwe 

alone. For five - — seven ■ — eighteen — forty years 
it was in mj mind that tlie Old Law was not well 
followed J being overlaid^ qe thou knowest^ witli deir- 
UdfttOi cIi&nnH^ and iifela^f, ^Ewm m ohiM oi^^ 
Jij^ twi 40 flyi 'tilSi tri^ tiiSI 



* So comes it with nil faiths/ 

* Thinkest thou ? The h<x)ks of my lamasserv I 
iead| and they were aa dried pith ; and the later ritual 
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mate, men said, in his father's court, that he was 
over tender for marriage. Thou knowest ! ' 

The curator nodded ; wondering what would come 
next. 

' So they made the triple trial of strength against 
all comers. And at the test of the Bow, our Lord 
first breaking that which they gave him, called for 
such a bow as none might bend. Thou knowest ? ' 

* It is written. I have read.' 

* And, overshooting all other marks, the arrow 
passed far and far beyond sight At the last it fell ; 
and, where it touched earth, there broke out a 
stream which presently became a river, whose na- 
ture, by our Lord's beneficence, and that merit 
He acquired ere He freed himself, is that whoso 
bathes in it washes away all taint and speckle of 
sm.' 

' So it is written,' said the curator sadly. 

The lama drew a long breath. * Where is that 
river. Fountain of Wisdom, where fell the arrow I ' 

^Alas, my brother, I do not know,' said the 
curator. 

* Nay, if it please thee to forget — the one thing 
only that thou hast not told me. Surely thou must 
know ! See, I am an old man I I ask with my head 
between thy feet, O fountain of Wisdom. We know 
He drew the bow ! We know the arrow fell I We 
know the stream gushed I Where then is the river ! 

[16] 



Ime. Bptt ^4Afif0 ii 
'If I iem^ ^i^^if^<$^ mai mA it 

aloud ? ' 

' By it one attains freedom from the Wheel of 
ThiiigSi' tba km& went on, uiibeediiig. ' Hie Biwr 

may bo, & &«atof But Ihi Bo^ Om 

would never so cheat an old man.* 

* I i\o not know, I do not know,' 

The lama brought his thoufiaud-wrinUed face once 
111019 II luutdslxEtttdtlt £ppiii the fSn^iBhitiii&'ii ' X aid 

ter is Iiid from the&' 
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* And how wilt thou go ? It is a far cry to Delhi^ 
and farther to Benares.' 

* By road and the trains. From Path&n Kot, hav- 
ing left the Hills, I came hither in a te-rain. It goes 
swiftly. At first I was amazed to see those tall poles 
by the side of the road snatching up and snatching up 
their threads/ — he illustrated the stoop and whirl 
of a tel^aph pole flashing past the train. 'But 
later, I was cramped and desired to walk, as I am 
used.' 

* And thou art sure of thy road ? ' said the curator. 
^ Oh, for tliat one but asks a question and pays 

money, and the appointed persons despatch all to 
the appointed place. That much I knew in my 
lamassery from sure report,' said the lama proudly. 

* And when dost thou go ? ' The curator smiled 
at the mixture of old world piety and modem 
progress that is the note of India to-day. 

* As soon as may be. I follow the places of His 
life till I come to the River of the Arrow. There is, 
moreover, a written paper of the hours of the trains 
that go south.' 

* And for food I ' Lamas, as a rule, have good 
store of money somewhere about them, but the 
cnrator wished to make sure. 

* For the journey, I take up the Master's beg^ng- 
bowL Yes. Even as he went so go I, forsaking the 
etse of my monastery. There was with me when I 
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fever took him and lie died. I have now bo chela^ 
but I wil! take my alms-bowl and thus enable tlio 
charitable to acquire ineriL' He nodded his head 





now to acquire merit We be eraftsmen together, 
thou and I, Here is a new bwk of white EngUalL 
paper: here be sharpened pencils two and three 
iUlflfc «nd ^yn^ aU goo^ N&wimA wm 

The curator looted through tlieiEL They were 

lirrsvilv -r"^T"n ti']H-.l. lint tl>f-' T>,-i\vrr wn- n^^'n^t pvni'+iv 
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between thee and me — my pencase. It is something 
old — even as I am/ 

It was a piece of ancient design, Chinese; of an 
iron that is not smelted in these days; and the col- 
lector's heart in the curator's bosom had gone oat 
to it from the first For no persuasion would the 
lama resume his gift. 

' When I return, having found the river, I will 
bring thee a written picture of the Padma Sam- 
thora — such as I used to make on silk at ' the 
lamassery. Yes — and of the Wheel of Life,' he 
chuckled, 'for we be craftsmen together, thou and 
1/ 

The curator would have detained him: they 
are few in the world who still have the secret 
of the conventional brush-pen Buddhist pictures 
which are, as it were, half written and half drawn. 
But the lama strode out, head high in air, and 
pausing an instant before the great statue of a 
Bodhisat in meditation, brushed through the turn- 
stiles. 

Kim followed like a shadow. What he had over- 
beard excited him wildly. This man was entirely 
new to all his experience, and he meant to investigate 
further: precisely as he would have investigated a 
new building or a strange festival in Lahore city. 
The lama was his trove, and he purposed to take 
possession. Kim's mother had been Irish too. 
[19] 
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The old man halted hj Zam-Zaimueh and ludfai 
Mtmd tin Mk 40f^ $0 m Wm^ W^ h^t^r^^ iil 

old, forloro, snd very empty, 

^ Do sit under Ihmt gin^' wd the palkoiiMia 

loftily, 

'Hiihl OwlP wft8 Eim'fl retort on itw l&niA^d 
lldisE 'Sit €i«tJMi#ll pldiflo 

Why didrt tat #9 i¥f9HifnA&'A 

That was an utterly unfounded clmr^ i?prung 
on the spur of the moment, but it silenced Dunnoo^ 

^'tAa Icitiir fiiit lE^i elair iiitt' Mali niSI in 
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dead in far away Kulu. Kim watched — head to 
one side, considering and interested. 

'Give me the bowl. I know the people of this 
city — all who are charitable. Give, and I will 
bring it back filled.' Simply as a child the old 
man handed him the bowl. 

* Rest thou. I know the people.' 

He trotted off to the open shop of a Kunjri, a 
low-caste vegetable-seller, which lay opposite the 
belt-tramway line down the Motee Bazar. She knew 
Kim of old. 

' Oho, hast thou turned jogi with thy begging- 
bowl ? ' she cried. 

* Nay,' said Kim proudly. ' There is a new 
priest in the city — a man such as I have never 
seen.' 

*01d priest — young tiger,* said the woman 
angrily. ' I am tired of new priests ! They settle 
on our wares like flies. Is the father of my son a 
well of charity to give to all who ask ? ' 

* No,' said Kim. * Thy man is rather yagi (bad 
tempered) than yogi (a holy man). But this priest 
is new. The Sahib in the Wonder House has talked 
to him like a brother. O my mother, fill me this 
bowL He waits.' 

'That bowl indeed! That cow-bellied basket I 
Thon hast as much grace as the holy bull of Shiva. 
He has taken the best of a basket of onions already, 
[21] 



The huge mouse-coloured BralnnizLee biill of 
the ward was shouldering his waj through the 
many-coloured crowd, a stolen pkntain hanging 

lowered his beid, and puffed heavily aldug' Ihft 

line of baskets ere making his choice* Up flew 
Ki)u*8 hard little heel ami caught him on his inuist 
blue nose- He snorted indignantly, and walked 
away mmm ill* MttL Imsp lua )ma^ ^IfiSmtmg, 

' See ! I have saved more than the bowl will oast 
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and a morsel of clarified butter on the cake^ dabbed 
a lump of sour tamarind conserve at the side; and 
Kim looked at the load lovingly. 

' That is good. When I am in the bazar the bull 
shall not come to this house. He is a bold beggar-man.' 

* And thou ? ' laughed the woman. ^ But speak 
well of bulls. Hast thou not told me that some day a 
bull will come out of a field to help thee ? !N'ow hold 
all straight and ask for the holy man's blessing upon 
me. Perhaps^ too, he knows a cure for my daughter's 
sore eyes. Ask him that also, O thou Little Friend 
of aU the World.' 

But Kim had danced off ere the end of the sen- 
tence, dodging pariah dogs and hungry acquaintances. 

* Thus do we beg who know the way of it,' said he 
proudly to the lama, who opened his eyes at the con- 
tents of the bowl. ' Eat now and — I will eat with 
thee. Oh6 hhistie!* he called to the water-carrier, 
sluicing^the crotons by the Museum. ' Qive water 
here. We men are thirsty.' 

' We men ! ' said the bhistie, laughing. ^ Is one 
skinful enough for such a pair ? Drink then, in the 
name of the Compassionate.' 

He loosed a thin stream into Kim's hands, who 
drank native fashion ; but the lama must needs pull 
oat a cup from his inexhaustible upper draperies and 
drink ceremonially. 

* Pardesi (a foreigner),' Kim explained, as the old 
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dentlj a blessing. 

TBcy ate together in great content, clearing the 
beggar's bowL Then the lama took snuff from a |>oi^ 
litttoiii woodaEi nmfflioaci Ai^exed his fosar j awhile^ 

shadow of Zam-Zanuneli gmf 190^ 

Kim loafed ovrr to the* noarc^t fob^iccosellerj a 
rather lively young ilobanimedan woinatu and h<^ed 
a rank cigar of the sort that they sell students of 
tile Fniijftb Hii^fWiiil^ vA^ wpj So^isb &atix9B$k 
Tbm M IMiid imam to diiiip mim 

Ike belly of the gun, and the outcome of his tbong^tfl 
was a sudden and stealthy depiftim jlL IbQ diraotiini 
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died, on account of the merit which I had gained 
when I bowed before the Law within there/ He 
pointed towards the Museum. ^He came upon me 
to show me a road which I had lost He led me into 
the Wonder House^ and by his talk made me bold to 
speak to the Keeper of the Images, so that I was 
cheered and made strong. And when I was faint 
with hunger he begged for me, as would a chela for 
his teacher. Suddenly was he sent Suddenly has 
he gone away. It was in my mind to have taught 
him the Law upon the road to Benares.' 

Kim stood amazed at this, because he had over- 
heard the talk in the Museimn, and knew that the old 
man was speaking the truth, which is a thing a native 
seldom presents to a stranger. 

* But I see now that he was but sent upon a pur- 
po0e. By this I know that I shall find a certain river 
for which I seek.' 

* The River of the Arrow ? ' said Kim, with a 
saperior smile. 

* Is this yet another sending ? ' cried the lama. 
' To none have I spoken of my search, save to the 
Priest of the Images. Who art thou ? * 

' Thy chela/ said Kim simply, sitting on his heels. 
' I have never seen anyone like to thee in all this my 
life. I go with thee to Benares. And, too, I think 
that so old a man as thou, speaking truth to chance- 
met people at dusk, is in great need of a disciple.' 
[25] 
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The In ma sighed. * I thought thou hadst been a 
guide peniiitted. Such thiiiga fall sometimes — but 
I am Dot worthy. Thou dost not^ then, know the 

'HotX' Sjm WMaily* 'I gn to loofc 

for — ft)r a Bull — a Red Bull m^ jglmn field wkd 
shall help me.' BovHke, if an acquaintanee had 
a schemCj Kim was quite ready with oue of his 
mm; aud^ hoylike, he Imi iw% tibDUght £cif m 

prttpliery. • ' 
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' I will teach thee other and better desires upon the 
ready' the lama replied in the voice of authority. 
* Let us go to Benares.' 

* Not by night Thieves are abroad. Wait till the 
day.' 

' But there is no place to sleep.' The old man was 
used to the order of his monastery, and though he 
iflept on tlie groimd, as the Rule decrees, preferred a 
decency in these things. 

* We shall get good lodging at the Kashmir Serai,' 
said Kim, laugliing at his perplexity. ^ I have a 
friend there. Come ! ' 

The hot and crowded bazars blazed with light as 
they made their way through the press of all the 
races in Upper India, and the lama mooned through 
it like a man in a dream. It was his first experience 
of a large city, and the sight of the crowded tram-car 
with its continually squealing brakes frightened him. 
Half pushed, half towed, he arrived at the high gate 
of the Kashmir Serai: that huge open square over 
against the railway station, surrounded with arched 
cloisters where the camel and horse caravans put up 
on their return from Central Asia. Here were all 
manner of Northern folk, tending tethered ponies 
and kneeling camels; loading and unloading bales 
and bundles ; drawing water for the evening meal at 
the creaking well windlasses ; piling grass before the 
shrieking, wild-eyed stallions ; cuffing the surly cara- 
[27] 
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in ihe packed square. The cloisterB, feadied by tiirce 
or four Tnasonrv steps^ made a haven of refuge 
firoimd this turbiident sea. Most of them were rented 
to tradersi aa tto rent 1^ MJpAm €f m vifidmef) Ills 

blildtd lllf by heavy 

wooden dnors and cnnihrons native padlocks. Locked 
doors showed that the o\\Tier was away, and a few 
nide — sometimes very rude — chalk or paint 

Allah, Avho snfforest Hce to lire on the coat of a 

Kr^l.Kl^ vh.v l:..f f^^:. Inti.:. T.^lt'lf tO 
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hoTses: to follow him for one whole day and report 
every soul with whom he talked. Kim would deliver 
himnelf of his tale at evening, and Mahbub would 
listen without a word or gesture. It was intrigue of 
some kind, Kim knew; but its worth lay in saying 
nothing whatever to any one except Mahbub, who 
gave him beautiful meals all hot from the cookshop 
at the head of the Serai, and once as much as eight 
annas in money. 

* He is here,' said Kim, hitting a bad-tempered 
camel on the nose. ' Oh^, Mahbub Ali ! ' He halted 
before a dark arch and slipped behind the bewildered 
lama. 

The horse-trader, his deep, embroidered Bokhariot 
belt unloosed, was lying on a pair of silk carpet sad- 
dle-bags, pulling lazily at an immense silver hookah. 
He turned his head very slightly at the cry ; and see- 
ing only the tall, silent lama, chuckled in his deep 
chest 

' Allah ! A lama I A red lama ! It is far from 
Lahore to the Passes. What dost thou do here ? ' 
The lama held out the begging-bowl mechanically. 

* God's curse on all unbelievers,' said Mahbub. ' I 
do not give to a lousy Tibetan; but ask my Baltis 
over yonder behind the camels. They may value your 
blessings. Oh, horseboys, here is a countryman of 
yours. See if he be hungry.' 

A shaven, crouching Balti, who had come down 
[29] 
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milk Vbmhffwm^ andiilio wm mmbaifymsmmmA dt 

mth thick guttili«lsii«9ilBA lii0li% 
horse-bojB' fire, 

' Oo ! ^ said Kmi, puling hiiii ligfaliyj and the lama 
ibode awaj, leaTiug Sim at the edg^ of Iha eloister. 

^^i^ mSA WMtiA mastmiig i» lii>l«ialL 
^ Hiiidii, ran away. Ckrf'a emm m all wsh^ 
Hevera t Big |ma tfaoie «£ ni^ tail lAo m of Ibj 
iaith,' 

' Maharaja' whined Kimj using the Hindu form of 
•d^iMp^ Had thoroughly enjoying tho idHia^; ' my 
MBm k itai jttiltor It ^^m&'-^mf wkmmsh 
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' To whom else should I come I I have no money. 
It is not good to go about without money. Thou wilt 
sell many horses to the officers. They are very fine 
horses, these new ones : I have seen them. Give me a 
rupee, Mahbub Ali, and when I come to my wealth I 
will give thee a bond and pay.' 

* Um,' said Mahbub Ali, thinking swiftly. ' Thou 
hast never before lied to me. Gall that lama — stand 
back in the dark.' 

^ Oh, our talcs will agree/ said Kim laughing. 

* We go to Benares/ said the lama, as soon as he 
understood the drift of Mahbub Ali's questions. 
' The boy and I. I go to seek for a certain river.' 

* Maybe — but the Boy I ' 

' Ue is my disciple. He was sent, I think, to guide 
me to that river. Sitting under a gun was I when he 
came suddenly. Such things have befallen the fortu- 
nate to whom guidance was allowed. But I remem- 
ber now, he said he was of this world — a Hindu.' 

* And his name ? ' 

* That I did not ask. Is he not my disciple ? ' 

* His country — his race — his village ? Mussal- 
man — Sikh — Hindu — Jain — low caste or high ? ' 

* Why should I ask ? There is neither high nor 
k)w in the Middle Way. If he is my chela — docs — 
will — can any one take him from me ? for, look you, 
without him I shall not find my river.' He wagged 
his head solemnly. 
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off J sootliotl hy the promise* 

* Is he Dot quite mad ? ' said Kim, comiiig forward 
to the light again. ' Whj should I lie to tkee^ 

ICiynil^ liiw^l^^ Tb« lit 

to Eenaros — if indeed ye two go there*' 

' Tck ! Tck ! I toll thee he does not kmiw bow to 
lie — m we two know.' 

' Jli^^liim iiil for me w ibur is 

ITftibidlfi^ t iriO giiii dlHiMii^. It mmmem m hoxm 
* — a white staUiou whicli I have sold to an officer 
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own fiflhion — with some bard words as welL' A 
shadow passed behind Kim^ and a feeding cameL 
Mahbub Ali raised his voice. 

^ Allah! Art thou the only beggar in the city! 
Thy mother is dead. Thy father is dead. So is it 
with all of them. Well, well ' he turned as feel- 
ing on the floor beside him and tossed a flap of soft, 
greasy Mussalman bread to the boy. ' Qo and lie 
down among my horse-boys for to-night — thou and 
the lama. To-morrow I may find thee a service.' 

Kim slunk away, his teeth in the bread, and, as 
he expected, he found a small wad of folded tissue 
paper wrapped in oil-skin, with three silver rupees — 
enormous largesse. He smiled and thrust money 
and paper into his leather amulet-case. The lama, 
sumptuously fed by Mahbub's Baltis, was already 
asleep in a comer of one of the stalls. Kim lay down 
beside him and laughed. He knew he had rendered 
a service to Mahbub Ali, and not for one little minute 
did be believe the tale of the stallion's pedigree. 

But Kim did not suspect that Mahbub Ali, known 
as one of the best horse-dealers in the Punjab, a 
wealthy and enterprising trader, whose caravans 
penetrated far and far into the Back of Beyond, was 
registered in one of the locked books of the Indian 
departments as C.25.1B. Twice or thrice yearly 
C.25 would send in a little story, badly told but most 
interesting, and generally — it was checked by the 
[88] 
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Btatemoitfi of B*17 and M^i — quite trua It con* 
mmed all wmmm ol 0iil^tfa0*^wi^ mmmteiii pfim^ 
pdffitli% 49QlcnBfi of utinalitieB otiisr tiun l^gii^iij 

and tlic giin- trade — was, in brief, a jmmll portion of 
that vast mass of ^ infomation received * on which 
the Indian Governmeiit acta. But, recentlj, five con- 
iidented Mn^a, who had m hodmm to msSadm^ 

there WHS a leakage of news fnnn ibeir territoriee into 
J>riti^Ii India. 80 tliose king^^ prime mimstcrs were 
ii^rionsly annoyed and took steps, after the Oriental 
fashion, Thoy suspeoted, among many others, the 
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kings, the sympathetic Northern Fower^ a Hindu 
banker in Penshawur, a firm of gun-makers in Bel- 
gium, and an important, semi-independent Moham- 
medan ruler to the south. This last was B.l7's work, 
which Mahbub had picked up beyond the Dora Pass 
and was carrying in for E.17, who, owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no control, could not leave 
his post of observation. Dynamite was milky and 
innocuous beside that report of C.25; and even an 
Oriental, with an Oriental's views of the value of 
time, could see that the sooner it was in the proper 
hands the better. Mahbub had no particular desire 
to die by violence, because two or three family blood- 
feuds across the border hung unfinished on his hands, 
and when these scores were cleared he intended to 
settle down as a more or less virtuous citizen. He 
had never passed the Serai Oate since his arrival on 
the previous day, but had been ostentatious in send- 
ing telegrams to Bombay, where he banked some of 
his money ; to Delhi, where a sub-partner of his own 
clan was selling horses to the agent of a Rajputana 
state; and to Umballa, where an Englishman was 
excitedly demanding the pedigree of a white stallion. 
The public letter-writer, who knew English, com- 
posed excellent telegrams, such as : — ' Creighton, 
Laurel Bank, UmbaJla. — Horse is Arabian as al- 
ready advised. Sorrowful delayed-pedigree which 
am translating/ And later to the same address: 
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' Much aotrowf ul delay. Will forward pedigree/ To 
lull ftob^jpaxtaisr ^ 

man Naruin's b^.* Tldb mm wtifely in tii0 i 
of trade, but wpry one of those telegrams was dh- 
cum*d and rediscuasedj by parties who conceived 
themselves to be interested^ before they wmt met In ^ 
Ha mbmf atation in obiige a£ m itxAiA Baltit iflio 
itiomft^fortao 

When, in Mahbiib*^ ovra pietnresqtie language, he 
liad mndtlit^l the wi^lh of iiiquirv with the etick of 
itispicioiu Ivim had dropped on him, as from 
Sbureu ; aud^ being aa prompt u he via nnacrupn- 
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to oome to hand. However, Gk>d was great, and 
Mahbub All felt he had done all he could for the 
time being. Kim was the one soul in the world who 
had never told him a lie. That would have been a 
fatal blot on Kim's character if Mahbub had not 
known that to others, for his own ends or Mahbub's 
business, Kim could lie like an Oriental. 

Then Mahbub Ali rolled across the serai to the 
Grate of the Harpies who paint their eyes and trap 
the stranger, and was at some pains to call on the one 
girl who, he had reason to believe, was a particular 
friend of a smooth-faced Kashmiri pundit who had 
waylaid his simple Balti in the matter of the tele- 
grams. It was an utterly foolish^hing to do; be- 
cause they fell to drinking perfumed brandy against 
the law of the prophet, and Mahbub grew wonder- 
fully dnmk, and the gates of his mouth were 
loosened, and he pursued the Flower of Delight with 
the feet of intoxication till he fell flat among the 
cushions, where the Flower of Delight, aided by a 
smooth-faced Kashmiri pundit, searched him from 
head to foot most thoroughly. 

About the same hour Kim heard soft feet in Mah- 
bab's deserted stall. The horse-trader, curiously 
enough, had left his door unlocked, and his men were 
l>usy celebrating their return to India with a whole 
sheep of Mahbub's bounty. A sleek young gentle- 
man from Delhi, armed with a bunch of keys which 
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the Slower had uusiiaclded irom the senseless one's 

iiiifijtLf liir 'hi Ifidibiil^ft WMBBiaiaii tmstt imttb in* 

tanatically than tiio Wmm mi Hio pmidtt w« 
ilwrehing the o\nier. 

* And I tbinkj^ said the Plower scornfully an hour 
later^ one rounds elbow on the snoring carcase^ ' Uiat 
1^ ii lic^ mme tium a p% of an A^j^m. li»M4iil)ar» 
vkh no ^on^t «saept ivwtta mA hmeg. MsM- 
over, he may have sent il ItJr iiow^if atip 
there were such a ttiing/ 

* 3fay — in a matter touching Five Kings it would 
ued Ma blaizk iieart,' aaid the pundit * Waa tiieiia 
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ing ICahbub's head from her lap. ^ I earn mj money. 
Farmkh Shah is a bear, Ali Beg a swashbuckler, and 
old Sikandar Khan — yaie! I sleep now. This 
swine will not stir till the dawn.' 

When Mahbub woke, the Flower talked to him 
severely on the sin of dnmkenness. Asiatics do not 
wink when they have out-manoeuvred the enemy, but 
as Mahbub Ali cleared his throat, tightened his belt, 
and staggered forth under the early morning stars, 
he came very near it. 

* What a colt's trick,' he said to himself. * As if 
every girl in Peshawur did not use it! But 'twas 
prettily done. Xow God he knows how many more 
there be upon the road who have orders to test me — 
perhaps with the knife. So it stands that the boy 
must go to Umballa — and by rail — for the writing 
is something urgent I abide here, following the 
Flower and drinking wine as an Afghan coper 
should.' 

He halted at the stall next his own. His man lay 
there heavy witli sleep. There was no sign of Kim or 
the lama. 

* Up ! ' He stirred a sleeper. * Whither went those 
who lay here last even — the lama and the boy ? Is 
au^t missing ? ' 

' Nay,' grunted the man, ^ the old madman rose at 
second cockcrow saying he would go to Benares, and 
the young oiie led him away.' 
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bub heartily, and eGMii Into Int lym ^tsfmSSmg 

in hiR beard. 

Tliif it wiiii Kim w!iA wakened the lamft — 
Kini ^\itix one eyu against a knot-hole in the 
planking, wlio hMii mm ^ H^M mmf^ Mudi 

turned over letters, bills, and saddles — no mem 
burglar wLo ran little knife tideway a into the solea 
of MahbuVs slippers, or pieke<l the seams of the 
saddle4iaga m def tlj. At fiist Kim had been minded 

(^ilef I thief]) fltftt lets the sem ftMaia nf 

Imt he looked more carefuU^i m$ hm^ m Wltfe^ 
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Kim led to the fort-liko railway station, black in 
the end of night ; the electrics sizzling over the goods- 
yard where day and night they handle the heavy 
Northern traffic. 

* This is the work of devils ! ' said the lama, recoil- 
ing from the hollow echoing darkness, the glimmer 
of rails between the masonry platfonns, and the maze 
of girders above. lie stood in a gigantic stone hall 
pavedy it seemed, with the slieetcd dead — tliird-class 
passengers who had taken tlieir tickets overnight and 
were slee])ing in the waiting-rooms. All hours of the 
twenty-four are alike to Orientals, and their passen- 
ger traffic is regulated accordingly. 

* This is where the fire-carriages come. One stands 
behind that hole ' — Kim pointed to the ticket-office 
— ' who will give thee a paper to take thee to Um- 
balla.' 

* But we go to Benares,' he replied petulantly. 

* All one. Benares then. Quick : she comes ! ' 
' Take thou the purse.' 

The lama, not so well used to trains as he had pre- 
tended, started as the 3.36 a.u. south bound roared 
[41] 
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iliitt cri« of witer mi met- 

jells of women gathering up &mt biik)et% liielr tm^ 
ilies. and tlit ir bufibanda. 

* It is the train — onlj tbe ie-rain. It will not 
mom Ime. WaitP Aliased at tbe lama's immeaae 
eimi^^ idm a amall bag Ml of 

npefn), Sim ttjNI Aod paid ^mm^B* l» MmUb. 
A sleepy derk granted and flung m% a to thft 
next station^ just six miles distant 

^ Naj/ said Kiin^ scanning it with a ^riiL ^Tb3m 
1M9 mmi fipmsp bat I Jiw In llie ef 
KaliOM. mmiiXmiil^ Il0ir gi«& Ute^i 
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thirdH!lA88 carriage. ^ Were it not better to walk t ' 
laid he weakly. 

A burly Sikh artisan thrust forth his bearded 
head. ^ Is he afraid t Do not be afraid. I remem- 
ber the time when I was afraid of the train. Enter I 
This thing is the work of the Government.' 

* I do not fear/ said the lama. ' Have ye room 
within for two ? ' 

* There is no room even for a mouse/ shrilled the 
wife of a well-to-do cultivator — a Hindu Jat from 
the rich Jullundur district. The night trains are not 
IS well looked after as the day ones, where the sexes 
ire very strictly kept to separate carriages. 

* Oh, mother of my son, we can make space/ said 
the blue-turbaned husband. * Pick up the child. It 
is t holy man, see'st thou ? ' 

' And my lap full of seventy times seven bundles ! 
Why not bid him sit on my knee, Shameless ? But 
men are ever thus ! ' She looked round for approval. 
.\n Amritzar courtesan near the window sniffed 
behind her head drapery. 

* Enter! Enter! ' cried a fat Hindu money-lender, 
his folded aoeount-book in a cloth under his arm. 
With an oily smirk : ' It is well to be kind to the 

^Ay, at seven per cent a month with a mortgage 
on the unborn calf,' said a young Dogra soldier going 
amth on leave; and they all laughed. 
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<tt we are left/ cried Kim. 

^ See I ' sli rilled the AmritEaar fpih ^ He Iwa neror 
entered a train* Oh see ! ' 

help/ said tha cultiTatDr, puttuig out a 

* But — but — T sit oa the floor. It is against tbe 
Rule to sit OA m hmeh/ mM IhB Iwma. ' MozwTer, it 

cramps ma* 

^ Art ftiWii MtHM toIb of fi#it Uvisg irtikb tibein 

i*2'ratiis do not cause ua to break We sit^ for ffttlfi|^. 
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by his Bule, took not the faintest notice of her. ^ And 
his disciple is like him ? ' 

* Xsy, mother/ said Kim most promptly. * Not 
when the woman is well-looking and above all chari- 
table to the hungry.' 

beggar's answer/ said the Sikh, laughing. 
' Thou hast brought it on thyself, sister ! ' Kim's 
hands were crooked in supplication. 

* And whither goest thou ? ' said the woman, hand- 
ing him the half of a cake from a greasy 
package. 

* Even to Benares.' 

'Jugglers belike?' the young soldier suggested. 

• Have ye any tricks to pass the time ? Why does not 
that yellow man answer?' 

* Because,' said Kim stoutly, * he is holy, and 
thinks upon matters hidden from thee.' 

* That may be well. We of the Loodhiana Sikhs,' 
he rolled out sonorously, ' do not trouble our heads 
with doctrine. We fight.' 

'My sister's brother's son is naik (corporal) in 
that r^ment,' said the Sikh craftsman quietly. 

* There are also some Dogra companies there.' The 
eoldier glared, for a Dogra is of other caste than a 
Sikh^ and the banker tittered. 

* They are all one to me,* said the Amritzar girL 

* That we believe,' snorted the cultivator's wife 
malignantly. 
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ftmff lit flfiifr lifgli^ ^ host h^mi 13m 

ligain ' — ^ h^oi tmmi tuid%~ ' flio iNiai nf 
tile Pulton — the KegimenU' 

' Mj brotlier is in a J at regiiiiBiit,' B&id tiie cultt 
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latmier. ' Thtf Sikba tbought so when mr two com- 
panies canie to help thvm kit the Pirj^oi Kotal in the 
face of eight Afreed standards on the rid^ not three 
inonthB gowJ 

Bft %fM ^ ^ in iMA As 
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ticketB m all sorts of curious places. Kim produced 
his and was told to get out. 

' But I go to Umballa/ he protested. ' I go with 
this holy man.' 

' Thou canst go to Jchannum for aught I care. 
This ticket is only to Amritzar. Out ! ' 

Kim burst into a flood of tears, protesting that the 
lama was his father and his mother, that he was the 
prop of the lama's declining years, and that the lama 
would die without his care. All the carriage bade 
the guard be merciful, — the banker was specially 
stn>ng on this point, — but the guard hauled Kim 
on to the platform. The lama blinked, he could not 
overtake the situation, and Kim lifted up his voice 
and wept outside the carriage window. 

* I am very poor. My father is dead — my 
mother is dead. Oh, charitable ones, if I am left 
here, who shall tend that old man ? ' 

* What — what is this ? ' the lama repeated. * He 
must go to Benares. He must come with me. He is 
my chela. If there is money to be paid ' 

* Oh, be silent,' whispered Kim; 'are we Rajahs 
to throw away good silver when the world is so char- 
itable!' 

The Amritzar girl stepped out with her bundles, 
and it was on her that Kim kept his watchful eye. 
Ladies of that persuasion, he knew, were generous. 

*A ticket — a little ticket to Umballa — O 
[47] 
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On*\ 11 Mcnimn Iihf; given iis in charity m that T can 
come with ihv.v- — a woman with a golden heart I 
nm for the tikkut/ 
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rich Punjab lay out in the splendour of the keen sun. 
The. lama flinched a little as the telegraph posts 
swung by. 

* Great is the speed of the train/ said the banker, 
with a patronizing grin. *We have gone farther 
since Lahore than thou couldst walk in two days : at 
€ven, we shall enter Umballa.' 

' And that is still far from Benares/ said the lama 
wearily, mumbling over the cakes that Kim offered. 
They all unloosed their bundles and made their 
morning meal. Then the banker, the cultivator, and 
the soldier prepared their pipes and wrapped the 
compartment in choking, acrid smoke, spitting and 
coughing and enjoying thenisolvos. Tlie Sikh and 
the cultivator's wife chewed pan; the lama took snuff 
and told his beads, wliilc Kim, cross-legged, smiled 
over the comfort of a full stomach. 

* What rivers have ye by Bonarcs ? ' said the lama 
of a sudden to the carriage at large. 

* We have Gunga,' returned the banker, when the 
little titter had subsided. 

' What others f ' 

* What need for other than Gunga ? ' 

* Nay, but in my mind was the thought of a certain 
river of healing.' 

* That 18 Gunga. Who bathes in her is made clean 
and goes to the gods. Thrice have T made pilgrimage 
to Chinga.' He looked round proudly. 
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'dean — to return again to the gods/ the lama 
muttered. ' And to go forth on the round of lives 
amw — ilill tied to th® Whed.' He shook Mfi head 

made Qm^ m tlia b^imii^l ' 

' The gods. Of what known f«atli lurt Ooat * Og^ 
bBnker paid, apjyalled, 

* I follow the Law — the most excellent Law, So 
iliiiBlhofDdB^ti&iddGiiiitpp Wb«l Uko oC go«hi 

The carriage looked at him m aniazemeDi It was 
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Tidonariee: as it has been from the beginning and 
will continue to the end. 

* Um I ' said the soldier of the Loodhiana Sikhs. 
* There was a Mohammedan regiment lay next to us 
it the Pirzai Kotal, and a priest of theirs, — he was, 
as I remember, a naik, — when the fit was on him, 
ipake prophecies. But the mad all are in Grod's 
keeping. His officers overlooked much in that 
man.' 

The lama fell back on Urdu, remembering that he 
was in a strange land. ' Hear the tale of the Arrow 
which our Lord loosed from the bow,' he said. 

This was much more to their taste, and they lis- 
tened curiously while he told it * Now, O people 
of Hind, I go to seek that river. Know ye aught that 
may guide me, for we be all men and women in evil 
ease.' 

* There is Ounga — and Ounga alone — who 
washes away sin,' ran the murmur round the car- 
riage. 

* Though past question we have good gods JuUun- 
dcr-way,' said the cultivator's wife, lookilig out of 
window. * See how they have blessed the crops.' 

* To search every river in the Punjab is no small 
matter,' said her husband. ' For me, a stream that 
kares good silt on my land suffices, and I thank Bhu- 
mia, the god of the homestead.' He shrugged one 
knotted, bronzed shoulder. 
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* Tbiiik you our Lord came so far north i ^ said the 
IfliEif t|init]i|[ to S3tt^ - # 

red pan-jmee on the floor, 

' The last of the Great Onc^s/ eaid the Sikh with 
authorityj 'waa Sikander ^ulkiirn (Alexander the 
Great). He pared lim utst&BU ol JuIIimder and hmh 

this day ; and ^ tioafc # ihNNI I flMW Iflnd 

of thy god/ 

* Let thy hair grow long and talk Punjahi/ eaid the 
young soldier jeetinglj to Khn^ quoting a Northern 

ptmgk' ^fbillk ill m mik^ Baft 

I 'IBUfr '^iSM'^wv^Uia^- ^ 
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me f — for the merit I had acquired over yonder at 
Suchzen. From beside the camion didst thou come 

— bearing two faces — and two garbs/ 

' Peace. One must not speak of these things here/ 
whispered Kim. * There was but one of me. Think 
again and thou mlt remember. A boy — a Hindu 
boy — by the great green cannon.' 

^ But was there not also an Englishman with a 
white beard — holy among images — who himself 
made more sure my assurance of the River of the 
Arrow ? ' 

* He — we — went to the Ajaib-Gher in Lahore to 
pray before the gods there/ Kim explained to the 
openly listening company. ^ And the Sahib of the 
Wonder House talked to him — yes, this is truth — 
as a brother. He is a very holy man, from far 
beyond the hills. Rest thou. In time we come to 
Umballa.' 

* But my river — the river of my healing ? ' 

' And then, if it please thee, we will go hunting for 
that river on foot So that we miss nothing — not 
even a little rivulet in a field side.' 

* But thou hast a search of thine own ? ' The lama 

— very pleased that he remembered so well — sat 
bolt upright. 

*Ay/ said Kim, humouring him. The boy was 
entirely happy to be out chewing pan and seeing new 
people in the great good-tempered world. 
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^mmum^^-- » ^ Btdi Avt diaU Qcmie;^ 

' Nay, It will carry me mmhi&mp' mA Eim'T J 
is but a tale I told thee/ 

* What IB this i ^ the cultivator's ydfe leaned for* 

that shall carry thee to the Heavenfi^ — or 

Was it a vision ? Did one make a propheev? We 
Ijavc- a lii-d Bull in our village behind Julluoder city, 
aiid he graces by oboioe in the ybxj greenest of 

' Qiw m w&mm in cM ivila?s ^ axtd ft 
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" BegKara a plenty 



have I met, and holy men to bcN>t. but never su* h 
a yoiri nor such a disciple. * ** 
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Then to the company, indicating Kim : ^ This one 
was sent to me but yesterday. He is not, I think, of 
this world.' 

^ Beggars a plenty have I met, and holy men to 
boot, but never such a yogi nor such a disciple,' said 
the woman. 

Her husband touched his forehead lightly with one 
finger and smiled. But the next time the lama would 
eat they took care to give him their best 

And at last — tired, sleepy, and dusty — they 
reached Umballa City Station. 

* We abide here upon a law-suit,' said the culti- 
vator's wife to Kim. * We lodge with my man's 
cousin's younger brother. There is room also in the 
courtyard for thy yogi and for thee. Will — will he 
give me a blessing ? ' 

* O holy man ! A woman with a heart of gold 
gives us lodging for the night. It is a kindly land, 
this land of the south. See how we have been helped 
since the dawn ! ' 

The lama bowed his head in benediction. 

* To fill my cousin's younger brother's house with 
wastrels,' the husband began, as he shouldered his 
heavy bamboo stick. 

* Thy cousin's younger brother owes my father's 
cousin something yet on his daughter's marriage- 
feast,' said the woman crisply. ^ Let him put their 
food to that account The yogi will beg, I doubt not' 
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gel tim Itma under shelte &P mi^t^ tlut }m 

might seek MaLbub Ali^s En|^iaj|iitffli msA dfliflT 

liiiiiself of the white stallion's pedigree, 

' Now/ said he^ wbeu the lama bad coma ta imi 

Awliilo ~ to — to na ilnliid ^jllrtar. 

Bot Stray abroad till T return/ 

* Thou wilt R'turn ; Tlioii wilt surely return i ' 
The oiil man caught at bie wrist ^ And ibau wilt 
in mam A^§f»l Jm it too late to 

looic to^iOi^fiifir Hie river t ' 

' Too late and too dark Be amilcifted. Tbink 
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tables dreflsed with flowers, glass, and silver. Pres- 
ently forth came an Englishman, dressed in black 
and white, humming a time. It was too dark to see 
his face, so Kim tried an old experiment. 

' Protector of the Poor ! ' 

The man wheeled towards the voice. 

* Mahbub Ali says ' 

' Hah ! What says Mahbub Ali ? ' He made no 
attempt to look for the speaker, and that showed Elim 
that the man knew. 

* The pedigree of the White Stallion is fully es- 
tablished.' 

* What proof is there ? ' The Englishman 
switched at the rose-hedge in the side of the drive. 

' Mahbub Ali has given me this proof.' Kim 
flipped the wad of folded paper into the air, and it 
fell on the path beside the man, who put his foot on 
it as a gardener came round the comer. When the 
man passed he picked it up, dropped a rupee, — Kim 
could hear the clink, — and strode ilito the house, 
never looking round. Swiftly Kim took up the 
money ; but for all his training, he was Irish enough 
by birth to reckon silver the least part of any game. 
What he desired was the visible effect of action. 
Instead of slinking away, he lay close in the grass 
and wormed nearer to the house. 

He saw — Indian bungalows are open through 
and dmmgfa — the Englishman return to a small 
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and sit down to study Mahbub Ali'a message. His 
face^ by the full ray of the kerosene lamp^ changed 
md daikeued, and Kim, used ad ev^ry beggar must 

fan t» iwiidiing wvMmmm^ twik good 

You dg^ t^ W ilid^ii^^ Tka^klm 

here in a minute*' 

The man still read intently. 

* Willi ^ said the voices live minuteo later, ' He' a 

^^ m$A 4mh&l mi hnAmieA «s a liig liadtt 

iffith four native troopers behind it halted at tha 
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heads bent oyer Mahbub All's message, and heard the 
voices — one low and deferential, the other sharp 
and decisive. 

' It isn't a question of weeks. It is a question 
of days — hours almost/ said the elder. ^ I'd been 
expecting it for some time, but this — he tapped 
Mahbub Ali's paper — clenches it. Grogan's dining 
here to-night, isn't he ? ' 

' Yes sir, and Macklin too.' 

* Very good. I'll speak to them myself. The mat- 
ter will be referred to the CJouncil, of course, but 
this is a case where one is justified in assuming that 
we take action at once. Warn the Pindi and Pe- 
sbawur brigades. It will disorganize all the summer 
reliefs, but we can't help that. This comes of not 
smashing them thoroughly the first time. Eight 
thousand should be enough.' 

* What about artillery, sir ? ' 
^ I roust consult Macklin.' 

' Then it means war ? ' 

' Xo. Punishment When a man is bound by 

the action of his predecessor * 

' But C.25 may have lied.' 

* He bears out the other's information. Practi- 
caUy, they showed their hand six months back. But 
Devenish would have it there was a chance of peace. 
Of course they used it to make themselves stronger. 
Send off those telegrams at once, — the new code, 
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^11 m^99 the cigars. I l^ioii^ it wm 

^ming. It's puuishraeot — not war/ 

As the troopor cantered off Kim crawled round t» 
tiie haek of tlie hmmd^ wbere^ ^ ^ Lahore 9^ 
^ ^ I j i fi i ^t^ ^^hfi. ifttrtl^ lift lbod#>a-'Md'iii^ 

fSljiUiOliii one of Avhorn kicked him, 

' Aie/ sold Kim J foigiiing tears, * I tMuna oalj to 
wash Ui&hes in return for a bellj-full* 

fb^r ih wm^ HitfitllM^ «M|k^ think ym M m 

who serve Creighton Sahih Jie&i^ ^toUgfk wS&sm to 
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tall man said that they will lose a great army to pun- 
ifih some one — somewhere — the news goes to Pindi 
and Peshawur. There are also guns. Would I had 
crept nearer. It is big news 1 ' 

He returned to find the cultivator's cousin's 
younger brother discussing the family law-suit in all 
its bearings with the cultivator and his wife and a 
few friends, while the lama dozed. After the evening 
meal some one passed him a water-pipe; and Kim 
^felt very much of a man as he pulled at the smooth 
cocoanut shell, his legs spread abroad in the moon- 
li^t, his tongue clicking in remarks from time to 
time. His hosts were most polite ; for the cultivator's 
wife had told them of his vision of the Red Bull, and 
of his probable descent from another world. More- 
over, the lama was a great and venerable curiosity. 
The family priest, an old, tolerant Sarsut Brahmin, 
dropped in later, and naturally started a theological 
argument to impress the family. By creed, of course, 
they were all on the priest's side, but the lama was 
the guest and the novelty. His gentle kindliness, 
and his impressive Chinese quotations, that sounded 
like spells, delighted them hugely; and in this sym- 
pathetic simple air, he expanded like the Bodhisat's 
own lotus, speaking of his life in the great hills of 
Sochzen, before, as he said, ' I rose up to seek en- 
lilditenment' 

Then it came out that in those worldly days he 
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BAtiTitiefl } and the family priest lad yiMii lodeMailia 
his methoda ; each giving the planets names that Hid 

other coiild Tiot tmderstand, and pointing upwards as 
the big stars sailed across the dark The children of 
ike hmm tugged tm0U^ Hi bHl loearjr; tmi 

women, as he talked of enduring snov^ 
blocked passes^ the remote oliffs wher^* men find 
sapphires and tnrquoiBe, and that wonderful 1 upland 
road that leads at laat into Great China itself. 

^ A holy man — a liol v man indeed. His goda 

:\rf- V'"*' [^"'iT^. l^nt ][]- f.ot .}ro upoTi Wnv/ 
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O'Hanu The earthquake had been felt in India, 
and for long stood a leading date in the Punjab. 

* Ai P said a woman excitedly. This seemed to 
make Kim's supernatural origin more certain. ^ Was 
not such an one's daughter bom then ' 

^ And her mother bore her husband four sons in 
four years — all likely boys,' said the cultivator's 
wife, sitting outside the circle in the shadow. 

* None reared in the knowledge/ said the family 
priest, ^ forget how the planets stood in their houses 
upon that night' He began to draw in the dust of 
the courtyard. ^ At least thou hast good claim to a 
half of the house of the Bull. How runs thy 
prophecy ! ' 

' Upon a day,' said Kim, delighted at the sensa- 
tion he was creating, ^ I shall be made great by means 
of a Red Bull on a green field, but first there will 
enter two men making all things ready.' 

* Yes ; thus ever at the beginning of a vision. A 
thick darkness that clears slowly; anon one enters 
with a broom making ready the place. Then begins 
the Sight Two men — thou sayest ? Ay, ay. The 
Sun, leaving the house of the Bull, enters that of 
the Twins. Hence the two men of the prophecy. 
Let us now consider. Fetch me a twig, little 
ones.' 

He knitted his brows, scratched, smoothed out, and 
scratched again in the dust mysterious signs — to the 
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&rbore to interfere* 

At the end of half an bouf) ioisad iiiQ tw|g 
from linn with a grunt, 

' Hm. Thus saj the stars. WiAixi ibm if^s 

tii^m £affiUm Aid' &ifli^;«%flt Aft ^iiui^^gi&lit' 

^im is the sign of War and armed men.' 

' There was indeed a mnn rtf the Loodhiana Sikhs 
in the carriage from Lahore^' aaid the cultivator^a 
irife hopefully- 

''mi Amed rnm^fm^ himdffidit Wliil 
mmk hart mm mikmi^^i^'^ 
' Thine is a red and m»^p^ iSgB. ^ mm 41 fei 

lrio>-nil vrrv -i^iit^/ 
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the lama insisted on departure. They gave Kim a 
large bundle of good food and nearly three annas in 
copper money for the needs of the road, and with 
many blessings watched the two go southward in the 
dawn. 

* Pity it is that these and such as these could not 
be freed from the Wheel of Things/ said the lama. 

* Nay, then would only evil people be left on the 
earth, and who would give us meat and shelter 
quoth Kim, stepping merrily under his burden. 

^ Yonder is a small stream. Let us look,' said the 
lama, and he led from the white road across the still 
fields; walking into a very hometVnest of pariah 
dogs. 
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boo pole. He was a market-gardonerj Arain bv caste, 
growing vegetables and ilowera Jor Umballii citjy 
md weU Kim iaiew the breeds 

and undiarttiilSbi Bft«qffWi% ]lii ^^^ 

disciple/ 
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* River, forsooth I ' the man snorted. ^ What city 
do ye hail from not to know a canal-cut! It 
runs as straight as an arrow^ and I pay for the 
water as though it were molten silver. There is a 
branch of a river beyond. But if ye need water I 
can give that — and milk.^ 

* Kay, we will go to the river/ said the lama, strid- 
ing out 

^ Milk and a meal/ the man stammered, as he 
looked at the strange tall figure. 'I — I would not 
draw evil upon myself — or my crops; but beggars 
are so many in these hard days.' 

* Take notice,' the lama turned to Kim. * He was 
led to speak harshly by the Red Mist of anger. That 
clearing from his eyes, he becomes courteous and of 
an affable heart. May his fields be blessed. Beware 
not to judge men too hastily, O farmer.' 

* I have met holy ones who would have cursed thee 
from hearthstone to byre,' said Kim to the abashed 
man. * Is he not wise and holy ? I am his disciple.' 

He cocked his nose in the air loftily and stepped 
across the narrow field-borders, swelling with im- 
portance. 

* There is no pride,' said the lama, after a pause, 
* there is no pride among such as follow the Middle 
Way/ 

' Bat thou hast said he was low caste and dis- 
courteous.' 
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I forgot the offence. Moreover, he is as wa me% 
boimd upon the Wheel of Things; but he does not 
tread the way of deli vera nee/ He halted at a little 
ruolet among the lields^ and considered tlie boof- 
pitted iwifc • - • 

' Now, Mririb tfion Ieiuiw Ikf wimti* siil WaOf 
aiwtting in the shade of some tall siigar-eane, 

*When I find it, an enlightenment will surely be 
given. Thia, I feel, is not the place. O littlest 
ssLong the mfmii.^ildy^^ta tvlme 

Ibear!' 
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and half opened his hood. ^ May thy release come 
soon, brother/ the lama continued placidly. ' Hast 
ihau knowledge, by chance, of my river? ^ 

* Never have I seen such a man as thou art/ Kim 
whispered, overwhelmed. * Do the very snakes un- 
derstand thy talk ? ' 

* Who knows ? ' He passed within a foot of the 
cobra's poised head. It flattened itself among the 
dusty coils. 

' Come thou ! ' he called over his shoulder. 
' Not I,' said Kim. ' I go round.' 
' Pome. He does no hurt' 

Kim hesitated for a moment. The lama backed 
his order by some droned Chinese quotation which 
Kim took for a charm. He obeyed and stepped 
across the rivulet, and the snake indeed made no 
sign. 

' Xever have I seen such a man.' Kim wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. 'And now, whither go 
we?' 

* That is for thee to say. I am old, and a stranger 
— far from my own place. But that the rel-car- 
riage fills my head with the noises of devil-drums I 
would go in it to Benares now . . . yet by so going 
we may miss the river. Let us find another river.' 

Where the hard-worked soil gives three and even 
four crops a year — through patches of sugar-cane, 
tobacco, long white radishes, and nol-kol. all that 
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day ttey strolled on, tummg aside to every glimpse 
ef VAter; fondng viUigo dogs and ilaeping vUl^geB 
at mtmiMj ; Hie Imm x^ofifiog^ the ^mUiid qwitlmi 

with an vmswcrving simplicity, TbBJ sought a Bi?fir 
— a River of miraculous healing* Had any one 
knowledge of such a stream ? Sometimed men 
laughed^ but more often heard the story out to th© 

and the little children, as c|$tiAim are the world over/ 
alternately shy and venturesoma Evening fmmd 
them at r^t under the village tree of a mud-walled, 
mud-roofed hamlet^ tiAipg to the headman aa the^ 
iom&ik mim % fmm lite grtztug ^roon^ mA Ao 
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' I cannot fathom it/ said the headman at last to 
the priest ' How readest thou this talk t ' The 
lama^ his tale told, was silently telling his beads. 

^ He is a Seeker/ the priest answered. ^ The land 
is full of such. Remember him who came only last 
month — the faquir with the tortoise ? * 

* Ay, but that man had right and reason, for 
Krishna Himself appeared in a vision promising him 
Paradise without the buming-pyre if he journeyed 
to Prayag. This man seeks no god who is within my 
knowledge.' 

' Peace, he is old : he comes from far off, and he 
ifl mad,' the smooth-shaven priest replied. ' Hear 
me.' He turned to the lama. ^ Three kos (six miles) 
to the westward runs the great road to Calcutta.' 

* But I would go to Benares — to Benares.' 

* And to Benares also. It crosses all streams on 
this side of Hind. Now my word to thee. Holy 
One, is rest here till to-morrow. Then take the road 
(it was the Grand Trunk Road he meant) and test 
each stream that it overpasses ; for, as I understand, 
the virtue of thy river lies neither in one pool nor 
place, but throughout its length. Then, if thy gods 
will, be assured that thou wilt come upon thy free- 
dom.' 

* That is well said.' The lama was much im- 
pressed by the plan. ^ We will begin to-morrow, and 
a blessing come to thee for showing old feet such a 
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mm mM Jb ^ekp Om^^ hM^mm 

dkiAed l&e vrnteDUe* Eraa Ibe prieat was imptmmAf 

and the headman feared an evil spell ; but nana could 
locA at the lamik'a iam 9iid dotibl him 

long. 

' SmsI ii^^ into ius 

to repay oonirtesy with <»Wtai;f* 

'I see — arnl hear/ The hendniiiTi roller! his eye 
^vliere Kim was chattiiig to a gurl in Uiie ^ ahd laid 

thorns on a lire. 

day raise him to hononr. He Ib^ I think^ not alto- 
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' Ajy Umballa was it t He cast a horoscope and 
declared that my chela should find his desire within 
two days. But what said he of the meaning of the 
stars, Friend of all the World ? ' 

Kim cleared his throat and looked importantly at 
the village graybeards. 

* The meaning of my Star is War/ he replied 
pompously. 

Somebody laughed at the little tattered figure 
strutting on the brickwork plinth under the great 
trea Where a native would have lain down, Kim's 
white blood set him upon his feet. 

' Ay, war 1 ' he answered. 

* That is a sure prophecy,' rumbled a deep voice. 
* For there is always war along the border — as I 
know.' 

It was an old, withered man, who had served the 
Government in the days of the Mutiny as a native 
oflScer in a newly raised cavalry regiment. The Gov- 
ernment had given him a good holding in the village, 
and though the demands of his sons, now gray- 
bearded officers on their own account, had impovcr- 
ifshed him, he was still a person of consequence. 
English officials — Deputy Commissioners even — 
turned aside from the main road to visit him, and on 
those occasions he dressed himself in the uniform of 
indent days and stood up like a ramrod. 

' But this shall be a great war — a war of eight 
[78] 
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^Bedcoatg or our ovm wepmrn^Bi^ liia oH 

snfippecl^ as though he were adifig fill OfuL 

tone iiuulo nwu rc^iKX't Kiiih 

' KedeoaUj' ssuid Kim at a veutui*e» ^ Kedcoata and 

' But / know. The word has come to me, who 
am this hiAj imin diaeiple. There will riae « 
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letter-carrying line, when, for the sake of a few pice, 
he pretended to know more than he knew. But now 
he was playing for better things — the sheer excite- 
ment and the sense of power. He drew a deep breath 
and went on. 

* Old man, give me a sign. Do hahooa order the 
goings of eight thousand redcoats — with guns ? ' 

* Xo.' Still the old man answered as though Kim 
were an equaL 

^ Dost thou know who he is then that gives the 
order ? * 

* I have seen him.' 

* To know again ? ' 

' I have known him since he was a lieutenant in 
the iop-khana (the Artillery).' 

* A tall man. A tall man with black hair, walking 
thus ? ' Eim took a few paces in a stiff, wooden 
>tyle. 

* Ay. But that any one may have seen.' The 
crowd were breathless-still through all this talk. 

* That is true,' said Kim. * But I will say more. 
Look now. First the great man walks thus. Then 
he thinks thus.' (Kim drew a forefinger over his 
for^ead and downwards till it came to rest by the 
angle of the jaw.) ' Anon he twitches his fingers 
thus. Anon he thrusts his hat under his left arm- 
pit' Kim illustrated the motion and stood like a 
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< So -^so^m^ But w1i«C &m he whm bp li 
about to givi^ an ofder? * 

' lie rubs the skin at the back of liis iHvk — thus. 
Then falk one finger on the table and be makes a 

Bpeiil[% Mik M:^ 

Call out such guns*" ' 

The old man pose stiffly and saluted, 

^ " For " ' — Eim translated into the vernacular 
lls^ iilmdbking aaifieiiSesB faa iud hemxA. at the drofisiiig' 

have done thb long Bgfk tt mr~^ll lt ti 
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world ! ' cried the lama proudly. ' He is the Friend 
of all the World. He is the Friend of the Stars ! ' 

* At least it does not concern us/ a man cried. * O 
thou young soothsayer, if the gift abides with thee 
at all seasons, I have a red-spotted cow. She may 
be sister to thy Bull for aught I know — ' 

* Or I care/ said Kim. * My Stars do not concern 
themselves with thy cattle.' 

* Nay, but she is very sick,' a woman struck in. 
' My man is a buffalo, or he would have chosen his 
words better. Tell me if she recover ? ' 

Had Kim been at all an ordinary boy, he would 
have carried on the play; but one does not know 
Lahore city, and least of all the faquirs by the Taksali 
Gate, for thirteen years without also knowing human 
nature. 

The priest looked at him sideways, something bit- 
terly — a dry and blighting smile. 

' Is there no priest then in the village ? I thought 
I had seen a great one even now,' cried Kim. 

* Ay — but ' the woman began. 

* But thou and thy husband hoped to get the cow 
cured for a handful of thanks.' The shot told : they 
were notoriously the closest-fisted couple in the vil- 
lage. * It is not well to cheat the temples. Give a 
young calf to thy own priest, and unless thy gods 
are angry past recall, she will give milk within a 
month.' 
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provingly, ' Not the ctumiDg of ttaty years could 
have done better* Buj^ Hnm hut imdb ^ di 

man rich ? * 

' A litde flour — a little butter and a mouthful of 
wid«ii9RS|^^^^^ wmS^Mn^ "anA tibe praise, 
iml&ti^^^^ gwv lAdi^im AMI 

And, as thou oan^t ?ec% he is mni. M^H wBfrw m» 
^hile I learn ihc nnul i\t len^tJ 

He knew what the [(vjifirs of the Taksali Gate 
were like when thej talked among themaelveSj and 
oopied the yeiy infleci^ixB ol iibflit Iswd 

It may be treasure.^ 

* TTf"' 1- Ti'.;!^] -- - n'i;niv Innr-^ mnil, TIk-t'*^ i- Tioflini^r 
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'Am I thy chela, or am I not? Do I not safe- 
guard thy old feet about the ways? Give me the 
money and at dawn I will return it' He slipped his 
hand above the lama's girdle and brought away the 
purse. 

* Be it so — be it so.' The old man nodded his 
head. * This is a great and terrible world. I never 
knew there were so many men alive in it' 

Xext morning the priest was in a very bad temper, 
but the lama was quite happy ; and Kim had enjoyed 
a most interesting evening with the old man, who 
brought out his cavalry sabre and, balancing it on 
his dry knees, told tales of the Mutiny and young 
captains thirty years in their graves, till Kim 
dropped off to sleep. 

* Certainly the air of this country is good/ said the 
lama. ' I sleep lightly, as do all old men ; but last 
night I slept imwaking till broad day. Even now I 
am heavy.' 

'Drink a long draught of milk,' said Kim, who 
had carried not a few such remedies to opium-smokers 
of his acquaintance. ' It is time to take the road 
again.' 

* The long road that overpasses all the rivers of 
Hind,' said the lama gaily. ' Let us go. But how 
thinkest thou, chela, to recompense these people, and 
especially the priest, for their great kindness ? Truly 
they are bUt-parast, but in other lives, may be, they 
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The thing within is no waaM^btm. attme az^ red painty 
but the heart of man mUBt Mknowladige 
and where it is £rood,' 

* Holj One> hast thou ever taken the road alone I * 
|Efalilfl#Wl up sharply^ like Hkm laMmwfmm hmj 

' Sureljj child: from Kulu to PnthSn Kot — fMii 
Kulu, M'here mj first c/^r/^T died. \^lien men were 
kind to us we made offerin^^, and all men were watt- 
dispoaed throughout all the Kills.' * 

gods wmmu^ mmA and m^gpmt tfieil 

alone/ 

' T \Vi:M;lil ^'^!' '^i''*^^ n-Ti iliv rn^M-l f^>^ r1 lit tin, FrEf'md 
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hand dropped on the pcioimel — staring fiercely over the Hat I andi» . . .** 
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' I am this holy one's disciple/ said Kim, as they 
cleared the village gate. The villagers seemed almost 
glad to be rid of thcm^ and the priest's farewell was 
cold and distant He had wasted good opium on a 
man who carried no money. 

* That is well spoken. I am not much used to holy 
men, but respect is always good. There is no respect 
in these days — not even when a Commissioner Sahib 
comes to see me. But why should one whose Star 
leads him to war follow a holy man ? ' 

* But he ts a holy man,' said Kim earnestly. * In 
truth, and in talk and in act, holy. He is not like 
the others. I have never seen such an one. We be 
not fortune-tellers, or jugglers, or beggars.' 

* Thou art not, that I can see ; but I do not know 
him. He marches well, too.' 

The first freshness of the day carried the lama 
forward with long, easy, camel-like strides. He was 
deep in meditation, mechanically clicking his rosary. 

They followed the rutted and worn country road 
that woimd across the flat between the great dark- 
crreen mango-groves, the line of the snow-capped 
Himalayas faint to the eastward. All India was at 
work in the fields, to the creaking of well-wheels, the 
fithouting of ploughmen behind their cattle, and the 
clamour of the crows. Even the pony felt the good 
influence and almost broke into a trot as Kim laid a 
hand on the stirrup-leather. 
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one. 

The oltl soldier growled in his beard, so tiiftt lilO 
lama for the first time was aware of him, 
'Ssd^ &mt iiie rivw alao I ' said turning. 

* a riiwf mm to wmter at before smulomt X 0QiMl tfi 

show thee a short lane to the Big Eoad/ 

^ That is a courtesy to be retn^igtQlwedi O Jnan ^ 

gqod will ; but wliy the sword I * 
thB oM eoMi^ boked m lAaabdd ii m ebUd inter* 

' The fiwofd/ be aaid^ famUiitg it ' Ob, that was- 
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against their officers. That was the first evil^ but 
not past remedy if they had then held their hands. 
But they chose to kill the Sahibs' wives and children. 
Then came the Sahibs from over the sea and called 
them to most strict account.' 

' Some such rumour, I believe, reached me once 
long ago. They called it the Black Tear, as I 
remember.' 

^ What manner of life hast thou led, not to know 
The Year? A rumour indeed! All earth knew 
and trembled.' 

* Our earth never shook but once — upon the day 
tliat tlie Excellent One received Enlightenment.' 

* Umph ! I saw Delhi shake at least ; and Delhi is 
the navel of the world.' 

* So they turned against women and children ? 
That was a bad deed, for which the punishment can- 
not be avoided.' 

* Many strove to do so, ])\it with very small profit 
I was then in a regiment of cavalry. It broke. Of 
six himdred and eighty sabres stood fast to their salt 
— how many think you ? Three. Of whom I was 
one.' 

* The greater merit to thee.' 

* Merit ! We did not consider it merit in those 
days. My people, my friends, my brothers fell from 
me. They said : " The time of the English is accom- 
plished. Let each strike out a little holding for him- 
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self.'' But I had talked with ^ of Sohraon, 

«f PWniii^ of mt>m& m/mtd^ I 
m&tt ^MS^ m W&s and the «^ tefna. U 
BD hleaebig in this work." In diose days I roAi 

seventy miles with nn English niem-^^ihib and her 
bB1:^e on my &addle-bovv. (AVow! That was a horse 
fit for a man!) I placed them in safetjj and back 
mam t to mj officer — tiia me that ^is not fcilkidcl 
our Am ^M'^m mA w^^ % I tm m 

outcast among my own Hn^ and my (K>usLn's blood Hi 
wet nji niv sabre/' " Be content/' said he, There 
is great work forward. When dm madneaa 10 over 
there is a reeompensew" * ♦ • 

^ Ay^ tinsf^ ii ft fMoiiipiiiift 1^0 Mftdntiis is 
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oome riding to me through the crops, — high upon 
horses so that all the village sees, — and we talk out 
the old skirmishes, one dead man's name leading to 
another.' 

' And after ? ' said the lama. 

* Oh, afterwards they go away, but not before my 
village has seen.' 

* And at the last what wilt thou do ? ' 

* At the last I shall die.' 
'And after?' 

* Let the gods order it. I have never pestered them 
with prayers: I do not think they will pester me. 
Look you, I have noticed in my long life that those 
who eternally break in upon those above with com- 
plaints and reports and bellowings and weepings are 
presently sent for in haste, as our colonel used to 
send for slack-jawed do\vn-country men who talked 
too much. 'No, I have never wearied the gods. They 
will remember this, and give me a quiet place where 
I can drive my lance in the shade, and wait to wel- 
come my sons : I have no less than three — ressaldar- 
majors all — in the regiments.' 

* And they likewise, bound upon the Wheel, go 
forth from life to life — from despair to despair,' 
said the lama below his breath, ' hot, uneasy, snatch- 
ing.' 

* Ay,' the old soldier chuckled. ' Three ressaldar- 
majors in three regiments. Gamblers a little, but so 
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take tli»lKmMtm im ii^mmm 

Well^ wellj my holding can pay for ilL Bow tMok* 

est thou? It is a well-wjitered stripj but mj men 
cheat me. I do not know how to mk sa%'e at the 
lauee's point U^I X gzow Aiigi? md I omse th€in^ 
lli^ leif^ pitoitetoifia^ IflttMu^ way hmok 1 hmom 
they call me a toothkia old ape.' 

' Hast thou never desired any other thing f * 
Yes — yea — a thousand times ! A straight back 
and a closiMilinging knee once more; a quick wrist 
wd a kom eya; and the power titit mtltm § 
mm* 0h 4e ^ days— Hifi 
strength I * 
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Middle Way, which is the path to Freedom. Hear 
the most excellent Law^ and do not follow dreams.' 

^ Speak then^ old man/ the soldier smiled^ half sa- 
luting. * We be all babblers at our age/ 

The lama squatted under the siiade of a mango, 
whose shadow played checkerwise over his face; the 
soldier sat stiffly on the pony ; and Kim, making sure 
that there were no snakes, lay down in the notch of 
the twisted T6ota. 

There was a drowsy buzz of small life in hot sim- 
shine, a cooing of doves, and a sleepy drone of well- 
wheels across the fields. Slowly and impressively 
the lama began. At the end of ten minutes the old 
soldier slid from his pony, to hear better as he said, 
and sat with the reins round his wrist. The lama's 
voice faltered — the periods lengthened. Kim was 
busy watching a gray squirrel. When the scolding 
little bunch of fur, close pressed to the branch, dis- 
appeared, preacher and audience were fast asleep, 
the old officer's strong-cut head pillowed on his arm, 
the lama's thrown back against the tree bole, where 
it showed like yellow ivory. A naked child toddled 
up, stared, and, moved by some quick impulse of rev- 
erence, made a solemn little obeisance before the 
lama — only the child was so short and fat that it 
toppled over sideways, and Kim laughed at the 
sprawling, chubby legs. The child, scared and in- 
dignant, yelled aloud. 
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|ei^~ 'What is it? What otAenI ... It ia 

... a cliiM ! I dreamed it was an alarm. Little 

one — little one — do not oiy. Save I sLetpt I That 
was diBcourteona indeed 1 - 

^WliliB it to fatfl Tm^Mwammi^Uft 

How wilt thou ever make a soldier, Prinoelmg f * ' 

The lama had walccc! too^ but^ taking no iiatioaiil 
the child| be^an to cliek hia rosarj. 

ma' 

' Aha,' said the Imm^ mxS&^Si trailiiit « Imp 
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eners of the true lights stumbling-blocks upon the 
way. Do children drop from heaven in thy country i 
Is it the Way to sing them songs ? ' 

* No man is all perfect,^ said the lama gravely, re- 
coiling the rosary. * Run now to thy mother, little 
one.' 

^ Hear him I ' said the soldier to Kim. ' He is 
ashamed for that he has made a child happy. There 
was a very good householder lost in thee, my brother. 
Hai, child I ' He threw it a pice. ' Sweetmeats are 
always nice.' And as the little figure capered away 
into the sunshine: ' They grow up and become men. 
Holy One, I grieve that I slept in the midst of thy 
preacliing. Forgive me.' 

* We be two old men,' said the lama. * The fault 
is mine. I listened to thy talk of the world and its 
madness, and one fault led to the next* 

' Hear him I * Wliat harm do thy gods suffer from 
play with a babe? And that song was very well 
sung. Let us go on and I will sing thee the song of 
Nikal Seyn before Delhi — the old song.* 

And they fared out from the gloom of the mango 
tope, the old man's high, shrill voice ringing across 
the field, as wail by long-drawn wail he unfolded the 
story of Nikal Seyn (Nicholson) — the song that 
men sing in the Punjab to this day. Kim was de- 
lighted, and the lama listened with deep interest 

^Ahil Nthal Seyn is dead — he died before 
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JMOiT imm ^f North tafef wrngmm f^rMm 
8b^* He qu&Terad it ^ to Urn miiimAhg^ 
trills witb the flat of hia erword on the pony's rump. 

' And now we oome to the broad road/ said he^ after 
receiving the ogmpliments of Kim; for the iama was 
iflnrkedlj sHeitl Zt ia Icmg amofi I imm riddon Ibis 

the great road which Is the hacUKme of all Hind^ 

For the moat part it is shaded, as here, with four 
lines of trees ; the middle road — aJi hard — takes 
the quick trafficp In the days before railnjarriagea 
ffiM Sidiibs trnvellad up mi dowm ham in famadteda. 

Loft and ri^t ia the loiigher road for the heavy 
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a river of life as exists nowhere else in the world. 
They looked down the green-arched^ shade-flecked 
length of it, the white breadth speckled with slow- 
pacing folk ; and the two-roomed police-station oppo- 
site. 

' Who bears arms against the law ? ' a constable 
called out laughingly, as he caught sight of the 
soldier's sword. ^ Are not the police enough to de- 
stroy evil-doers i ' 

' It was because of the police I bought it/ was the 
answer. * Does all go well in Hind ? ' 

* Ressaldar Sahib, all goes well.' 

^ I am like an old tortoise, look you, who puts his 
head out from the bank and draws it in again. Ay, 
this is the road of Hindustan. All men come by this 
way.' 

^ Son of a swine, is the soft part of the road meant 
for thee to scratch thy back upon ? Father of all the 
daughters of shame and husband of ten thousand 
virtuelesB ones, thy mother was devoted to a devil, 
being led thereto by her mother; thy aunts have 
never had a nose for seven generations I Thy sister I 
— Whgt owl's folly told thee to draw thy carts across 
the road f A broken wheel ! Then take a broken head 
and put the two together at leisure I ' 

The voice and a venomous whip-cracking came out 
of a pillar of dust fifty yards away, where a cart had 
broken down. A tall, thin, high Kattiwar mare, with 
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^ mnA MibUfr ftii^ mefcatod ofil fm^ 

m^S3a$ m^ mncmg as berijAii%&tl«r Mioaa t^^ 

roadi ifl l^a^o shouting man. He was tall and 

irrtiy-bearfit ^1, sitiini:- ilie nlmnst mad mare aa a piece 
of her J and soieniitically iaahing hia victLm between 
plunge 

said lifi briefly, wt.limrtol^ 
H fitting arch. 

' Am I to be beaten before the police I ' cried the 
carter* * Jiastioel I will have justii^ * 

ten tbouaam^ Moil wlif « yvmg imm?9 wamM 

That is the way to rnin a mare.' 

' IT.. ci.,;,l:. fnit], TTr. tvu^h. l^it .hr- f,>l- 
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Then, lowering their voices, they spoke together. 
Kim came to rest imder a tree, but the lama tugged 
impatiently at his elbow. 

* Let us go on. The river is not here.^ 

* Hai mai I Have we not walked enotigh for a 
little ? Our river will not run away. Patience, and 
be will give us a dole.' 

* That,' said the old soldier suddenly, ' is the 
Friend of the Stars. He brought me the news yester- 
day. Having seen the very man Himself, in a vision, 
giving orders for the war.* 

^ Hm I ' said his son, all deep in his broad chest 
* He came by a bazar-rumour and made profit of it* 

His father laughed. ' At least he did not ride to 
me bogging for a new charger and the gods know 
how many rupees. Are thy brothers' regiments also 
imder orders ? ' 

* T do not know. T took leave and came swiftly to 
thee in case * 

* In case thoy ran before thee to beg. O gamblers 
and spendthrifts all ! But thou hast never yet ridden 
in a charge. A good horse is needed there, truly. A 
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good follower and a good ponj also for the marching. 
Ju^ m m$ — 1^ m sa&' Be liimmnoi mi ^ 

' This is no plaoe to cart AMvraltt 1% itttw. 

Xfit us go to thv bouse.- 

* At least pay the boy then j 1 have no pico wiA 
im, and he brought auBpiimms mem. Hbl friend 
of iUflia WorMj a war it towoxd «i tlwi Iw wtii/ 

posedly, 

^YhV mid tba kixi% diekiog hia be«d% all eager 
for the road. 

* My maatar doea not tnniblfi tlie iiI»b for hiz& 
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douched across the road. He had seen the money 
pass. 

' Halt I ' he cried in impressive English. ' Enow 
je not that there is a tahhus of two annas a head, 
which is four annas^ on those who enter the road 
from this side-road. It is the order of the Sirkar, 
and the money is spent for the planting of trees and 
the beautification of the ways.' 

* And the bellies of the Police/ said Kim, skipping 
out of arm's reach. * Consider for a while, man with 
a mud head. Think you we came from the nearest 
pond like the frog, thy father-in-law. Hast thou 
ever heard the name of thy brother ? ' 

* And who was he ? Leave tlie boy alone,' cried a 
senior constable, immensely delighted, as he squatted 
down to smoke his pipe in the verandah. 

' He took a label from a bottle of belaitee-pani 
(soda-water), and, affixing it to a bridge, collected 
taxes for a month from those who passed, saying that 
it was the Sirkar's order. Then came an English- 
man and broke his head. Ah, brother, I am a town- 
crow, not a village-crow.* 

The policeman drew back abashed, and Eim 
hooted at him all down the road. 

* Was there ever such a disciple as I ? ' he cried 
merrily to the lama. ' All earth would have picked 
thy bones within ten mile of Lahore city if I had 
not guarded thee.' 
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' I eoQStd^ in my own jmnA wlteSiar ^hm frt m 
spirit, mmiMmmf w IKKQ10&11O0 m mil iin^' tin 
lama, emiling slowlj* 

'I am thj clicJa.^ Kim dropped into step at his 
side— that iiulcscribi^ble gait tha iong-^listai^ 
tramp all the worid over. 

^Ifiwliimw^ Urn 
^^^W^tmatf la dfanod mile 

mile> The kmfti as tiatial| wm ^mp in meditatioo, 
but Kim^s bright eyes were open Tvide, This broad, 
smiliDg river of life, he oonBidered, was a vaat im* 
pioTement cm the eramped mad emwded Lakm 
Mm^^ fbim ^m^ pfff^gw^ mi mm ^i^am 1* 
ereiy 8tride eaatea I10 koiBfW find nflfett dill mn 
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a wild-eyed^ wild-haired Sikh devotee in the blue- 
checked clothes of his f aith^ with polished-steel quoits 
glistening on the cone of his tall blue turban, stalked 
pasty returning from a visit to one of the indepen- 
dent Sikh States, where he had been singing the 
ancient glories of the Ivhalsa to College-trained 
princelings in top-boots and white-cord breeches. 
Kim was careful not to irritate that man; for the 
Akali's temper is short and his arm quick. Here and 
there they met or were overtaken by the gaily dressed 
crowds of whole villages turning out to some local 
fair; the women, with their babes on their hips, 
walking behind the men, the older boys prancing on 
sticks of sugar-cane, dragging rude brass models of 
locomotives such as they sell for a halfpenny, or 
flashing the sun into the eyes of their bettors from 
cheap toy mirrors. One could see at a glance what 
each had bought; and if there were any doubt it 
needed only to watch the wives comparing, brown 
arm against brown arm, the newly purchased dull 
glass bracelets that come from the Northwest The 
merry-makers stepped slowly, calling one to the other 
and stopping to haggle with sweetmeat-sellers, or to 
make a prayer before one of the wayside shrines — 
sometimes Hindu, sometimes Mussalnian — which 
the low caste of both creeds shared with beautiful 
impartiality. A solid line of blue rising and falling 
like the back of a caterpillar in haste, would swing 
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lip 'liieiilt lbs qoivifjiig^ doit wmi tout fmHk In & 
chonM of idmH ouaUing. ThAl wbb a gang of 

changar^ — the women who have taken all the em- 
bankments of all tlie Northern railways under their 
charge ^ — a Hat-iootedj big-boi6omed^ strong-iiinbeitj 

m^mmm joilt m i^i^ mtttisg m Ham % ^ 

TObA* They bt^loug to the easte whose men dn 1i0fc 
ef>unt, and tbey walkeJ with sqnured elbows, Bwiag- 
ing hipsj and heads on high, as suits women who 
carry heavy weights. A little later a marriage pro- 
mmSm muM OaSkB into tliQ Bmd Tmk 
mm^ mA iAim&s^ ind a simell of mviguM ud 
IMaiiiie stronger even than the reck of the dust. One 
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the money-lender on his goose-rumped pony, hasten- 
ing along to coUect the cruel interest; or the long- 
shouting, deep-voiced little mob — still in military 
formation — of native soldiers on leave, rejoicing to 
be rid of their breeches and puttees, and saying the 
most outrageous things to the most respectable women 
in sight Even the seller of Ganges-water he did not 
see, and Kim expected that he would at least buy a 
bottle of that precious stu£F. He looked steadily at 
the ground, and strode as steadily hour after hour, 
his soul busied elsewhere. But Kim was in the 
seventh heaven of joy. The Grand Trunk at this 
point was built on an embankment to guard against 
winter floods from the foothills, so that one walked, 
as it were, a little above the country, along a stately 
corridor, seeing all India spread out to left and right 
It was beautiful to behold the many-yoked grain and 
cotton waggons crawling over the country roads : one 
could hear their axles, complaining a mile away, com- 
ing nearer, till with shouts and yells and bad words 
they climbed up the steep incline and plunged on to 
the hard main road, carter reviling carter. It was 
equally beautiful to watch the people, little clumps of 
red and blue and pink and white and saffron, turning 
aside to go to their own villages, dispersing and 
growing small by twos and threes across the level 
plain. Kim felt these things, though he could not 
give tongue to his feelings, and so contented himself 
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toma took sniif ^ j^Q^^ ISM mM ^ 

* This is a good land— the land of the South I * imA 
he* ' The air is good ; the wftt^ ii gopd. Mkt* 

Isrnu ^Botmd fmm life after Ji^ To naae 0f 

thcBe lias the Way bQWifi»9i9f' S» ihook bilMlf 
bock to thig M orLL 

*Aiid now we have walked a weary way,' aaid 
Wb^ . - Surely m ikM mm i^^ a p<inio (& Ml^ 

sloping.' 
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treee ; the parakeets and doves were coming home in 
their hundreds; the chattering, gray-backed Seven 
Sisters, talking over the da/s adventures, walked 
back and forth in twos and threes almost under the 
feet of the travellers ; and shufflings and scufflings in 
the branches showed that the bats were ready to go 
out on the night-picket Swiftly the light gathered 
itself together, painted for an instant the faces and 
the cart-wheels and the bullocks' horns as red as 
blood. Then the night fell, changing the touch of 
the air, drawing a low, even haze, like a gossamer 
veil of blue, across the face of the country, and bring* 
ing out, keen and distinct, the smell of wood-smoke 
and cattle and the good scent of wheaten cakes 
cooke<l on ashes. The evening patrol hurried out of 
the police-station with important coughings and reit* 
erated orders ; and a live charcoal ball in the cup of a 
wayside carter's hookah glowed red where Kim's eye 
mechanically watched the last flicker of the sun on 
the brass tweezers. 

The life of the parao was very like that of the 
Kashmir serai on a small scale. Kim dived into the 
happy Asiatic disorder which, if you only allow time, 
will bring you everything that a simple man needs. 

His wanta were few, because, since the lama had 
no eaate scruples, cooked food from the nearest stall 
would serve; but, for luxury's sake, Kim bought a 
Kandfnl of dung-cakes to build a fire. AH about, 
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ooming and going round Utite flittiBI^ m&n ciifid 
fyf^ M gram, or imeteieirt^ w ^Awn^ joaffi% 

and under the men's voices jou heard from }ialt6l|. 
Bhuttered carts the shrill s(]in]als ond giggles <lf 
women whose faces should not be seen in public 

fhftt whm tb^ umii^olk tmtd — mi thef ti^I a 
gpot iiil'-«#^ taldi ^bsm qiiiisUy nil 

in a properly screened compartment; and that e\is- 
tom is spreiuiinp But there are ahviiy? those of the 
old rock who hold bj the use of their forefathers; 
and^ abMfr iki&m Ke idmgni tiio oM mmm^^ 
mom cosAemtiw Ami Hie mm^ — ^Ao Icnmtd As 
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who is more or less curtained and hid away in a 
bullock-cart Such men are staid and discreet, and 
when a European or ia high-caste native is near will 
net their charge with most elaborate precautions ; but 
in the ordinary haphazard chances of pilgrimage the 
precautions are not taken. The old lady is, after all, 
intensely human, and lives to look upon life. 

Kim marked down a gaily ornamented ruth or 
family bullock-cart, with a broidered canopy of two 
domes, like a double-humped camel, which had just 
been drawn into the parao. Eight men made its reti- 
nue, and two of the eight were armed with rusty sabres 
— sure signs that they followed a person of distinc- 
tion, for the common folk do not bear arms. An 
increasing cackle of complaints, orders, and jests, 
and what to a European would have been bad lan- 
guage, came from behind the curtains. Here was 
evidently a woman used to command. 

Kim looked over the retinue critically. Half of 
them were thin-legged, gray-bearded Ooryas from 
down country. The other half were duffle-clad, felt- 
hatted hillmen of the North ; and that mixture told its 
own tale, even if he had not overheard the incessant 
sparring between the two divisions. The old lady 
was going south on a visit — probably to a rich rela- 
tive, most probably to a son-in-law, who had sent up 
an escort as a mark of respect The hillmen would 
be of her own people — Kulu or Kangra folk. It 
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46fmi»hi imldedt w 1^ enrtitwiimld kiw 
iMii toAllffil##g^^ allQwed no om 

near the car, A merry and a high-spirited dauie, 
thoiiglit Kiln, balrmeing tlic diing-cake in one hand, 
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' But have a care, my brother, lest we — we^ I gay — 
be minded to give a curse or so in return. And our 
curses have the knack of biting home.' 

The Ooryas laughed ; the hillman sprang forward 
threateningly; the lama suddenly raised his head, 
bringing his huge tam-o'-shanter cap into the full 
light of Kim's new-started fire. 

'What is it?' said he. 

The man halted as though struck to stone. ' I — 
I — - am saved from a great sin,' he stammered. 

* The foreigner has found him a priest at lartj* 
whispered one of the Ooryas. 

' Hai ! Why is that beggar brat not well beaten f * 
the old woman cried. 

The hillman drew back to the cart and whispered 
something to the curtain. There was dead silence, 
then a muttering. 

* This goes well,' thought Kim, pretending neither 
to see nor hear. 

' When — when — he has eaten ' — the hillman 
fawned on Kim — * it — it is requested that the Holy 
One will do the honour to talk to one who would 
speak to him.' 

* After he has eaten he will sleep,' Kim returned 
loftily. He could not quite see what new turn the 
game had taken, but stood resolute to profit by it 
* Now, I will get him his food.' The last sentence, 
wpcken loudly, ended with a sigh as of f aintness. 
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Ag^mWAiB Oorfm mdA amAii« Mmf 

* He is not a faquii\ He is not a do^n-country 
b^ar/ Kim went on severely, addfeniiig the stam 
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diflciple. I am called also the Friend of the 
Stars.' 
^ Thou art no hillman.' 

^ Ask him. He will tell thee I was sent to him 
from the stars to show him an end to his pilgrimage.' 

' Humph ! Consider, brat, that I am an old woman 
and not altogether a fool. Lamas I know, and to 
these I give reverence, but thou art no more a lawful 
chela than this my finger is the pole of this waggon. 
Thou art a casteless Hindi — a bold and unblushing 
beggar, attached^ belike, to the Hblj One for the sake 
of gain.' 

* Do we not all work for gain ? ' Kim changed his 
tone promptly to match that altered voice. * I have 
heard ' — this was a bow drawn at a venture — * I 
have heard ' 

' What hast thou heard ? ' she snapped, rapping 
with the finger. 

* Nothing that I well remember, but some talk in 
the bazars, which is doubtless a lie^ that even Rajahs 
— small hill Rajahs ' 

* But none the less of good Rajput blood.' 

* Assuredly of good blood. That these even sell 
the more comely of their womenfolk for gain. Down 
south they sell them — to zemindars and such-all of 
Oudh.' 

If there is one thing in the world that the small 
hill Rajaha deny it is just this charge ; but it happens 
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A silver coin clinked on the edge of the cart Kim 
took it and salaamed profoundly. The old lady 
reoognised that, as the eyes and the ears of the lama, 
he was to be propitiated. 

* I am but the Holy One's disciple. When he has 
eaten he will come.' 

' Oh, villain and shameless rogue ! ' The jeweUed 
forefinger shook itself at him reprovingly; but he 
could hear the old lady's chuckle. 

' Nay, what is it t ' he said, dropping into his most 
caressing and confidential tone — the one, he knew, 
that few could resist * Is — there any need of. a 
son in thy family? Speak freely, for we priests 

' That last was a direct plagiarism from a 

faquir by the Taksali Gate. 

' We priests I Thou art not yet old enough to 

' She checked the joke with another laugh. 

' Believe me, now and again, we women, O priest, 
think of other matters than sons. Moreover, my 
daughter has borne her man-child.' 

* Two arrows in the quiver are better than one ; 
and three are better still.' Kim quoted the proverb 
with a meditative drawl, looking discreetly earthward. 

* Tnie — oh, true. But perhaps that will come. 
Certainly those down-country Brahmins are utterly 
useless. I sent gifts and monies and gifts again to 
them, and they prophesied.' 

*Ah,' said Kim, with infinite contempt, *they 
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belter. 

* And it was not till I remembered my own gods 
that my prajers were heard, I chose an auspicious 
houTi and — perhape thy Holy One has heard of the 

about as I desired. The Brahmin in the houae of the 
father of my daughter'a son has eince said that it 
was through his prayers — which is a little matter 
wMfih I will make plain to him when we reach onr 
jonme/s ea4 AM m iftenviidi I go to ^iddli*> 
Gayi, to mate AmtOhm to <hfi Mbes ef ^ 
children,' 
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' Did I not say an hundred times that the South is 
a good land ? Here is a virtuous and high-born widow 
of a hill Bajah on pilgrimage, she says, to Buddh- 
Gaya. She it is sends us those dishes; and when 
thou art well rested she would speak to thee.' 

* Is this also thy work ? ' The lama dipped deep 
into his snuff-gourd. 

* Who else watched over thea since our wonderful 
journey began ? ' Kim's eyes danced in his head as 
he blew the rank smoke through his nostrils and 
stretched him on the dusty ground. ^ Have I failed 
to oversee thy comforts, Holy One ? ' 

* A blessing on thee.' The lama inclined his 
solemn head. ' I have kno^^7l many men in my so 
long life, and disciples not a few. But to none 
among men, if so be thou art woman-bom, has my 
heart gone out as it has to thee — thoughtful, wise, 
and courteous, but something of a small imp.' 

* And I have never seen such a Holy One as thou.' 
Kim considered the benevolent yellow face wrinkle 
by wrinkle. ^ It is less than three days since we took 
road together, and it is as though it were a hundred 
years.' 

* Perhaps in a former life it was permitted that I 
should have rendered thee some service. May be ' — 
he smilcMl — * I freed thee from a trap ; or, having 
caught thee on a hook in the days when I was not en- 
listened, cast thee back into the river again.' 

[Ill] 
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little sparks of light between the embroideries. Be- 
hind the cart was a wall of uncertain darkness 
speckled with little fires and alive with half -caught 
forms and faces and shadows. The voices of early 
evening had settled down to one soothing hum whose 
deepest note was the steady chumping of the bullocks 
above their chopped straw, and whose highest was 
the tinkle of a Bengali dancing girl's sitar. Most 
men had eaten and were deep in their gurgling, 
grunting hookahs, which in full blast sound like bull- 
frogs. 

At last the lama returned. A hillman walked 
behind him with a wadded cotton-quilt and spread it 
carefully by the fire. 

* She deserves ten thousand grandchildren,' thought 
Kim. * i^one the less, but for me, these gifts would 
not have come.' 

* A virtuous woman — and a wise one.' The 
lama slackened off, joint by joint, like a slow 
cameL * The world is full of charity to those 
who follow the Way.' lie flung a fair half of 
the quilt over Eim. 

' And what said she ? ' Kim rolled up in his share 
of it 

' She asked me many questions and propounded 
many problems — the most of which were idle talcs 
which she had heard from devil-serving priests who 
pretend to follow the Way. Some I answered, and 
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few keep the Way,* 

' True. That is true,' Kim used the thoughtful 
conciliatory tone of those who wish to draw mnA- 

desires greatly that wa^Aould go with her to Biiddhr 
Gaya ; her road being oure^ as I undentaiLd, lor mtrnj" 
4#y3' journey to the aouthwaid.' 
*Andr 
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l^^^dfl, but this great truth of my river she had 

never heard. Such are the priests of tlic lower \nlhl 
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whisper to one of the Ooryas a few yards away. 
* Where is your master's house ? ' 

^ A little behind Sahaninpore, among the fruit 
gardens.' He named the village. 

*' That was the place/ said the lama. ' So far^ at 
least, we can go with her.' 

*' Flies go to carrion/ said the Oorya, in an 
abstracted voice. 

* For the sick cow a crow ; for the sick man a 
Brahmin.' Kim quoted the proverb impersonally to 
the shadow-tops of the trees overhead. 

The Oorya grunted and held his peace. 

' So then we go with her, Holy One? ' 

' Is there any reason against ? I can still step aside 
and try all the rivers that the road overpasses. She 
desires that I should come. She very greatly desires 
it.' 

Kim stifled a laugh in the quilt. When once that 
imperious old lady had recovered from her natural 
awe of a lama he thought it probable that she would 
be worth listening to. 

He was nearly asleep when the lama suddenly 
quoted a proverb : ' The husbands of the talkative 
have a great reward hereafter.' Then Kim heard 
him snuff thrice, and dozed off, still laughing. 

The diamond-bright dawn woke men and cows and 
bullocks together. Kim sat up and yawned, shook 
himself, and thrilled with delight. This was seeing 
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salt She was already ordering, haranguing, rebuk- 
ing, and, it must be said, cursing her servants for 
delays. 

* Get her her pipe. In the name of the gods, get 
her her pipe and stop her ill-omened mouth,' cried an 
Oorya, tying up his shapeless bundles of bedding. 
^ She and the parrots are alike. They screech in the 
da\\Ti.' 

* The lead-bullocks 1 Hai I Look to the lead-bul- 
locks ! ' They were backing and wheeling as a cotton- 
cart's axle caught them by the horns. * Son of an 
owl, where dost thou go ? ' This to the grinning 
carter. 

* Ai I Yai ! Yai ! That within there is the Queen 
of Delhi goinc^ to pray for a son.' The man called 
back over his high load : ' Room for the Queen of 
Delhi and her prime minister the gray monkey 
climbing up his own sword ! ' - Another cart loaded 
with bark for a down-country tannery followed close 
behind, and its driver added a few compliments as 
the ru/ft-buUocks backed and backed again. 

From behind tlic shaking curtains came one volley 
of invective. It did not last long, but in kind and 
quality, in blistering, biting appropriateness, it was 
beyond anything that even Kim had heard. He 
could see the carter's bare chest collapse with amaze- 
ment, as the man salaamed reverently to the voice, 
leaped from the pole, and helped the escort to haul 
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way for no one under the status of a priest They 
could hear the old lady's tongue clacking as steadily 
as a rice-husker. She bade the escort tell her what 
was going on on the road ; and as soon as they were 
clear of the parao she flung back the curtains and 
peered out, her veil a third across her face. Her men 
did not eye her directly when she addressed them, 
and thus the proprieties were more or less observed. 

A dark, sallowish district superintendent of police, 
faultlessly uniformed, an Englishman, trotted by on 
a tired horse, and, seeing by her retinue what manner 
of person she was, chaffed her. 

* O mother,' he cried, ' do they do this in the 
zenanas? Suppose an Englishman came by and saw 
that thou hadst no nose ? ' 

* What ? ' she shrilled back. ' Thy own mother has 
no nose ? Why say so, then, on the open road ? ' 

It was a fair counter. The Englishman threw up 
his hand with the gesture of a man hit at sword-play. 
She laughed and nodded. 

* Is this a face to tempt virtue aside ? ' She with- 
drew all her veil and stared at him. 

It was by no means lovely, but as the man gathered 
up bis reins he called it a Moon of Paradise, a Dis- 
turber of Integrity, and a few other fantastic epithets 
which doubled her up with mirth. 

' That is a nut-cut (rogue),' she said. ' All police- 
oonstables are nut-cuts; but the police-wallabs are the 
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the strange priest Personally, he believed in Brah- 
mins, thongh, like all natives, he was acutely aware 
of their cunning and their greed. Still, when Brah- 
mins only irritated a cantankerous dowager like the 
mother of his master's wife, and when she sent them 
away so angry tliat they cursed the whole retinue 
(which was the real reason of the second off-side bul- 
lock going lame, and of the pole breaking the night 
before), he was prepared to accept any priest of any 
other denomination in or out of India. To this Kim 
assented with wise nods, and bade the Oorya observe 
that the lama took no money, and that the cost of his 
and Kim's food would be repaid a hundred times in 
the good luck that would attend the caravan hence- 
forward. He also told stories of Lahore city, and 
sang a song or two which made the escort laugh. As 
a town-mouse well acquainted with the latest songs 
by the most fashionable composers, — they are 
women for the most part, — Kim had a distinct ad- 
vantage over men from a drowsy little village behind 
Saharunpore, but he let that advantage be inferred. 

At noon they turned aside to eat, and the meal was 
pood, plentiful, and well-served on plates of clean 
leaves, in decency, out of drift of the dust. They 
gave the slops to certain beggars, that all require- 
ments might be fulfilled, and sat down to a long, 
luxurious smoke. Tlie old lady had retreated behind 
her curtains, but mixed most freely in the talk, her 
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cool and the pines of the Kangra and Kulu hilk with 
the dust and the mangoes of the South ; she told a tale 
of some old local gods at the edge of her husband's 
territory ; ahe roundlj abused tbe tobaaoo which alie 
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Once more the lazy, string-tied, shuffling proces- 
sion got under way, and she slept till they reached the 
next halting-stage. It was a very short march, and 
lacked an hoiir to sundown, so Kim cast about for 
means of amusement. 

* But why not sit and rest ? ' said one of the escort 
^ Only the devils and the English walk to and fro 
without reason.' 

* Never make friends with the Devil, a monkey, or 
a boy. No man knows what they will do next,' said 
his fellow. 

Kim turned a scornful back — he did not want to 
hear the old story how the Devil played with the boys 
and repented of it — and walked idly across country. 

The lama strode after him. All that day, when- 
ever they passed a stream, he had turned aside to look 
at it, but in no case had he received any warning that 
he bad found his river. Insensibly too the comfort 
of speaking to some one in a reasonable tongue, and 
of being properly considered and respected as her 
spiritual adviser by a well-bom woman, had weaned 
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side four men, made small by the distance. He 
looked intently under his curved palms and caught 
the sheen of brass. 

* Soldiers. White soldiers ! * said ha * Let us 

* It is always soldiers when thou and I go out alone 
together. But I have never seen the white soldiers.' 

' They do no harm except when they are dnmk. 
Keep behind this tree.' 

They stepped behind the thick trunks in the cool 
dark of the mango-tope. Two little figures halted; 
the other two came forward uncertainly. They were 
the advanced party of a regiment on the march, sent 
out, as usual, to mark the camp. I'hey bore five-foot 
sticks with fluttering flags, and called to each other 
as they spread over the dusty levels. 

At last they entered the mango-grove, walking 
heavily. 

* It's here or hereabouts — ofiicers' tents under the 
trees, I take it, an' the rest of us can stay outsida 
Have they marked out for the baggage-waggons 
behind?' 

They cried again to their comrades in the distance, 
and the rough answer came back faint and mellowed. 

* Shove the flag in here, then,' said one. 

* What do they prepare ? ' said the lama, wonder- 
struck. * This is a great and terrible world. What 
is the device on the flag ? ' 
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sign of war and armed men. Holy One^ this thing, 
in some way .which I do not see, touches my 
search.' 

' Trua It is true.' The lama stared fixedly at 
the device that flamed like a ruby in the dusk. ' The 
priest at Umballa said that there was the sign of 
war/ 

* What is to do now ? ' 

' Wait Let us wait/ said the lama. 

* Even now the darkness clears/ said Kim. It was 
only natural that the descending sun should at last 
strike through the tree-trunks, across the tope, filling 
it with mealy gold light for a few minutes; but 
to Kim it was part of the Umballa Brahmin's 
prophecy. 

* Hark ! ' said the lama. * One beats a drum — 
far off!' 

At first the sound, carrying far through the still 
air, resembled the beating of an artery in the head. 
Then a sharp noise was added to it 

' Ah I The music,' Kim explained. He knew the 
sound of a regimental band, but it amazed the 
lama. 

At the far end of the plain a heavy, dusty column 

crawled in sight Then the wind brought the tune : 

We crave your condescension 
To tell you what we know 
Of marching in the Mulligan Guards 
To Sligo Port below. 
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* But this is sorcery ! ' said the lama. 
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of a seasoned regiment pitching camp in thirty 
minutes. 

* Look ! look I look ! ' clucked the lama. ' Yonder 
comes a priest' 

It was Bennett, the Church of England chaplain 
of the regiment, limping in dusty black. One of his 
flock had made some rude remarks about the chap- 
lain's mettle ; and to abash him Eennett had marched 
step by step witli the men that day. The black dress, 
gold cross on the watch-chain, the hairless face, and 
the soft, black wide-awake hat would have marked 
him as a holy man anywhere in all India. He 
dropped into a camp-chair by the door of the mess- 
tent and slid off his boots. Three or four officers 
gathered round him, laughing and joking over his 
exploit 

* The talk of white men is wholly lacking in dig- 
nity,' said the lama, who judged only by tones. ^ But 
I have consid .red the countenance of that j)riest, 
and I think he is courteous. Is it likely that he will 
understand our talk? I would talk to him of my 
search.' 

* Never speak to a white man till he is fed,' said 
Kim, quoting a well-known proverb. * They will 
eat now, and — and I do not think they are good to 
beg from. Let us go back to the resting-place. After 
we have eaten we will come again. It certainly was 
a Bed Bull — my Red Bull.' 
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every little patch and comer of darkness to discomfit 
his pursuer, is not likely to be checked by a line of 
unsuspecting soldiers. He did them the compliment 
of crawling between a couple, and, running and halt- 
ing, crouching and dropping flat, worked his way 
toward the lighted mess-tent where, close pressed be- 
hind the mango tree, he waited till some chance word 
should give him a returnable lead. 

The one thing now in his mind was further infor- 
mation as to the Red Bull. For aught he knew, and 
Kim's limitations were as curious and sudden as 
his knowledges, the men, the nine hundred pukka 
shaitans of his father's prophecy, might pray to the 
beast after dark, as Hindus pray to the image of the 
Holy Cow. That, at least would be entirely right and 
logical, and the padre with the gold cross would be 
therefore the man to consult in the matter. On the 
other hand, remembering equally sober-faced padres 
whom he had avoided in Lahore city, the priest might 
be an inquisitive nuisance who would bid him wort 
But again, had it not been written in the dust at 
Umballa that his sign in the high heavens portended 
war and armed men ? Was he not, too, the Friend of 
the Stars as well as of all the world, crammed to the 
teeth with dreadful secrets ? Lastly, — and firstly 
as the undercurrent of all his quick little thoughts, 
— this adventure, though he did not know the Eng- 
lish word, was a stupendous lark — a delightful 
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' Why, it's a boy I ' he said, as he drew his prize 
under the light of the tent-pole lantern, then shaking 
him severely, cried : * What were you doing ? You're 
a thief. Choorf Mallumf His Hindustanee was 
very limited, and the ruffled and disgusted Kim in- 
tended to keep to the character laid down for him. 
As he recovered his breath he was inventing a most 
beautifidly plausible tale of his relations to some 
mess-scullion, and at the same time keeping a keen eye 
on and a little under the chaplain's left arm-pit. The 
chance came ; he ducked for the doorway ; a long arm 
shot out and clutched at his neck, snapping the 
amulet string and closing on the amulet 

' Give it me. O give it me. Is it lost ? Give me 
the papers.' 

The words were in English — the clipped, sing- 
song English of the native-bred. The chaplain 
jumped. 

* A scapular,' said he, opening his hand. * No, 
some sort of ^heathen charm. Why — why, do you 
speak English ? Little boys who steal are beaten. 
You know that.' 

'I do not — I did not steal.' Kim danced in 
agony like a terrier at a lifted stick. * O give it me. 
It 18 my charm. Do not thieve it from nie.' 

The chaplain took no heed, but, going to the tent 
door, called aloud. A fattish, clean-shaven man 
appeared. 
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ders for his son — had scrawled scores of times: 
' Look after the boy. Please look after the boy/ — 
signing his name and regimental number in full. 

* Powers of Darkness below I ' said Father Victor, 
passing all over to Mr. Bennett. ' Do you know what 
these things are ? ' 

* No/ said Kim. * But they are mine, and I want 
to go away.' 

* I do not quite understand,' said Mr. Bennett. 
* He probably brought them on purpose. It may be 
a begging trick of some kind.' 

* I never saw a beggar less anxious to stay with his 
company, then. There's the makings of a gay mys- 
tery here. Ye believe in Providence, Bennett ? ' 

* I hope so.' 

* Well, I believe in miracles, so it comes to the 
same thing. Powers of Darkness I Kimball O'Hara I 
And his son! But then he's a native, and I saw 
Kimball married myself to Annie Shott. How long 
have you had these things, boy ? ' 

* Ever since I was a little baby.' Father Victor 
stepped forward quickly and opened the front of 
Kim's upper garment. * You see, Bennett, he's white. 
White as you or me. What's your name ? ' 

' Kim.' 

'Or Kimball?' 

* I say Kim. Will you let me go away i ' 
'What else?' 
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fitting in most miraculously. Else why did the fat 
padre seem so impressed, and why the glass of hot 
yellow wine from the lean one ? 

' My father, he is dead in Lahore city since I was 
very little. The woman, she kept kabarH shop near 
where the ticca-gharries are.' Kim began with a 
plunge, not quite sure how far the truth would serve 
him. 

* Your mother ? ' 

' No/ — with a gesture of disgust * She went out 
when I was bom. My father, he got these papers 
from the Jadoo-Gher — what do you call that?' 
(Bennett noclded) * because he was in — good-stand- 
ing. What do you call that?' (again Bennett nod- 
ded). * My father told me that. He said too, and 
also the Brahmin who made the drawing in the dust 
at Umballa two days ago, he said, that I shall find a 
Red Bull on a green field and that the Bull shall 
help me.' 

' A phenomenal little liar,' muttered Bennett 
' Powers of Darkness below, what a country 1 ' 
murmured Father Victor. * Go on, Kim.' 

* I did not thieve. Besides, I am at present disci- 
ple of a very holy man. He is sitting outside. We 
saw two men come with flags, making the place 
ready. That is always so in a dream, or on ac- 
count of a — a — prophecy. So I knew it was come 
true. I saw the Rod Bull on the green field, and my 
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knows what comes next They will not hurt you. 
Come to the fat priest's tent with this thin man and 
see the end. It is all new and they cannot talk 
Hindi. They are only uncnrried donkeys.' 

* Then it is not well to make a jest of their igno- 
rance,' the lama returned. * I am glad if thou art 
rejoiced, chela/ 

Dignified and unsuspicious, he strode into the lit- 
tle tent, made his salutation to the amazed Father 
Victor, and sat down by the open charcoal brazier. 
The yellow lining of the tent reflected in the lamp- 
light made his face almost orange. 

Bennett looked at him with the triple-ringed unin- 
terest of a creed that lumps nine-tenths of the world 
under the title of ' heathen.' 

* And what was the end of the search ? What gift 
has the Red Bull brought ? ' The lama addressed 
himself to Kim. 

* He says, " What are you going to do ? " ' Ben- 
nett was staring uneasily at Father Victor, and Kim, 
for his own ends, took upon himself the office of in- 
terpreter. 

* I cannot see what concern this faquir has with 
the boy, who is probably his dupe or his confederate,' 
Bennett began. ' We cannot allow an English boy 

Assuming that he is the son of a Mason, the 

sooner he goes to the Masonic Orphanage the 
better.' 
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* What are you saying ? ' asked Mr. Bennett 

' Oah. He only says that if you do not let me go 
it will stop him in his business — his ur-gent private 
af-fairs.' This last was a reminiscence of some talk 
with a Eurasian clerk in the Canal department, but 
it only produced a smile, which nettled him. * And 
if you did know what his business was you would not 
be in such a beastly hurry to interfere.' 

* What is it then ? ' said Father Victor, not without 
sympathy, as he watched the lama's face. 

* There is a river in this coimtry which he wishes 
to find so verree much. It was put out by an arrow 

which ' Kim tapi)ed his foot impatiently as 

he translated in his own mind from the vernacular to 
his cliunsy English. * Oah, it was made by our 
Lord God Buddha you know, and if you wash there 
you are washed away from all your sins and made as 
white as cotton-wool.' (Kim had heard mission-talk 
in his time.) ' I am his disciple, and we must find 
that river. It is verree valuable to us.' 

* Say that again,' said Bennett. Kim obeyed, with 
amplifications. 

* But this is mere blasphemy,' said the Church of 
England chaplain. 

* Tck ! Tck ! ' said Father Victor sympathetically. 
* I'd give a good deal to be able to talk the vemacidar. 
A river that washes away sin I And how long have 
you two been looking for it ? ' 
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be but a few meals eaten away from thee. Then I 
will slip away and follow down the road to Saharun- 
pore. Therefore, Holy One, keep with that Kulu 
woman — on no account stray far from her ruth till 
I come again. Past question, my sign is of war and 
of armed men. See how they have given me wine to 
drink and sat me upon a chair of honour! My 
father must have been some great person. So if 
they raise me to honour among them, good. If not, 
good again. However it goes, I will run back to thee 
when I am tired. But stay with the Rajputni, or I 
shall miss thy feet . . . Oah yess,' said the 
boy, * I have told him everything you tell me to 
say.' 

* And I cannot see any need why he should wait,' 
said Bennett, feeling in his trouser-pocket. * We 
can investigate the details later — and I will give 
him a ru ' 

* Give him time. May be he's fond of the lad,' 
said Father Victor, half arresting the clergyman's 
motion. 

The lama dragged forth his roskry and pulled his 
huge hat-brim over his eyes. 
' What can he want now i ' 

' He says ' — Kim put up one hand. * He says: 
Be quiett. He wants to speak to me by himself. You 
see you do not know one little word of what he says, 
and I think if you talk he will perhaps give you very 
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seemed to be repeating a lesson. ' So then it is not 
seemly that he should do other than as the Sahibs do. 
He must go back to his own people.' 

* For a day and a night and a day/ Kim pleaded. 

* No ye don't I ' Father Victor saw Kim edging 
towards the door, and interposed a strong leg. 

^ I do not understand the customs of white men. 
The Priest of the Images in the Wonder House in 
Lahore was more courteous than the thin one Here. 
This boy will be taken from me. They will make a 
Sahib of my disciple ? Woe to me, how shall I find 
my river? Have they no disciples? Ask.' 

* He says he is very sorry that he cannot find 
the river now any more. He says, Why have you no 
disciples and stop bothering him? He wants to be 
washed of his sins.' 

Neither Bennett nor Father Victor foimd an 
answer ready. 

Said Kim in English, distressed for the lama's 
agony : * I think if you will let me go now we will 
walk away quietly and not steaL We will look for 
that river like before I was caught I wish I did not 
come here to find the Red Bull and all that sort of 
thing. I do not want it.' 

'It's the very best day's work you ever did for 
yourself, young man,' said Bennett. 

' (Jood heavens, I don't know how to console him,' 
said Father Victor, watching the lama intently. 
[145] 
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'I see now that the sign of the Bed Bull was a 
sign for me as well as for thee. All desire is red — 
and eviL I will do penance and find my river alone.' 

' At least go back to the Kulu woman/ said Kim, 
' otherwise thou wilt be lost upon the roads. She 
will feed thee till I run back to thee.' 

The lama waved a hand to show that the matter 
was finally settled in his mind. 

* Now/ — his tone altered as he turned to Kim^ — 
* what will they do with thee ? At least I can acquire 
merit for past ill.' 

* Make me a Sahib — so they think. The day 
after to-morrow I return. No. Do not grieve.' 

* Of what sort ? Such a one as thyself or that 
man ? ' He pointed to Father Victor. ' Such an one 
as those I saw this evening — men wearing swords 
and stamping heavily i ' 

' May be.' 

* That is not well. These men only follow desire 
and come to emptiness. Thou must not be of this 
sort' 

* The Umballa priest said that my Star was War,' 
Kim interjected. * I will ask these fools — but there 
is truly no need. I will run away this night, for all 
I wanted to see the new things.' 

Kim put two or three questions in English to 
Father Victor, translating the replies to the lama. 
Then : ^ He says, You take him from me and 
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The rosary clicked furiously as an abacus. Then the 
lama raised his head. 

*Aak them for how much money do they give a 
wise and suitable teaching ? and in what city is that 
teaching given ? ' 

* Well,' said Father Victor in English, when Kim 
had translated, * that depends. The regiment would 
pay for you all the time you are at the Military Or- 
phanage; or you might go on the Punjab Masonic 
Orphanage's list (not that he or you 'ud understand 
what that means) ; but the best schooling a boy can 
get in India is, of course, at St. Xavier's in Patribus 
at Lucknow.' This took some time to interpret, for 
Bennett wished to cut it short 

* He wants to know how much ? ' said Kim plac- 
idly. 

* Two or throe hundred rupees a year.' Father 
Victor was long past any sense of amazement. Ben- 
nett did not understand. 

' He says: " Write that name and the money upon 
a paper and give it him." And he says you must 
write your name below, because he is going to write 
a letter in some days to you. He says you are good 
man. He says the other man is a fool. He is going 
away.' 

The lama rose suddenly. * I follow my Search,' he 
cried, and was gone. 

' He'll run slap into the sentries,' cried Father 
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partly at the expense of the Lodge and in part by 
subBcription, to a place called Sanawar. 

^ It's miraculous past all whooping^ Colonel/ said 
Father Victor, when he had talked without a break 
for ten minutes. * His Buddhist friend has levanted 
after taking my name and address. I can't quite 
make out whether he'll pay for the boy's education or 
whether he is preparing some sort of witchcraft on 
his own account.' Then to Kim : 

* You'll live to be grateful to your friend the Red 
Bull yet. We'll make a man of you at Sanawar — 
even at the price o' making you a Protestant' 

* Certainly — most certainly,' said Bennett. 

* But you will not go to Sanawar,' said Kim. 

* But we will go to Sanawar, little man. That's 
the order of the Commander-in-Chief, who's a trifle 
more important than Private O'Hara's son.' 

* You will not go to Sanawar. You will go to thee 
war.' 

There was a shout of laughter from the full tent. 

* When you know your regiment a trifle better you 
won't confuse the line of march with line of battle, 
Kim. We hope to go to " thee war " sometime.' 

* Oah, I know all thatt.' Kim drew his bow again 
at a venture. If they were not going to the war, at 
least they did not know what he knew of the talk in 
the verandah at Umballa. 

* I know you are not at thee war now ; but I tell you 
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Veby early in the morning the white tents came 
down, and disappeared as the Mavericks took the 
road to Umballa. It did not skirt the resting-place, 
and Eim, trudging beside a baggage-cart imder fire 
of comments from soldiers' wives, was not so confi- 
dent as overnight. He discovered that he was closely 
watched — Father Victor on the one side, and Mr. 
Bennett on the other. 

In the forenoon the column checked. A camel- 
orderly handed the Colonel a letter. He read it, and 
spoke to a Major. Half a mile in the rear, Eim 
heard a hoarse and joyful clamour rolling down on 
him through the thick dust Then some one beat 
him on the back, crying: ' Tell us how ye knew, ye 
little limb of Satan? Father dear, see if ye can 
make him telL' 

A pony ranged alongside, and he was hauled on 
to the priest's saddle-bow. 

*Now, my son, your prophecy of last night has 
eome true. Our orders are to entrain at TJmballa for 
the front to-morrow.' 

*What is that?' said Kim, for 'front' and 'en- 
train ' were new words to him. 
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hundred white men. The story of his appearance in 
camp, the discovery of his parentage, and his proph- 
ecy, had lost nothing in the telling. A big, shapeless 
white woman on a pile of bedding asked him in 
a mysterious voice whether he thought her hus- 
band would come back from the war. Kim reflected 
gravely, and said that he would, and the woman gave 
him food. In many respects, this big procession that 
played music at intervals — this crowd that talked 
and laughed so easily — resembled a festival in La- 
hore city. So far, there was no sign of hard work, 
and he resolved to lend the spectacle his patronage. 
At evening there came out to meet them bands of 
music, and played the Mavericks into camp near 
Umballa railway station. That was an exciting 
night Men of other regiments came to visit the 
Mavericks. The Mavericks went visiting on their 
own account Their pickets hurried forth to bring 
them back, met pickets of strange regiments on the 
same duty ; and, after a while, the bugles blew madly 
for more pickets with oflScers to control the tumult. 
The Mavericks had a reputation for liveliness to live 
up to. But they fell in on the platform next morn- 
ing in perfect shape and condition; and Kim, left 
behind with the sick, women, and boys, found him- 
self shouting farewells with the best as the trains 
drew away. Life as a Sahib was amusing so far ; but 
he touched it with a very cautious hand. Then they 
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the present aspect of affairs, for this was the very 
school and discipline he had spent two-thirds of his 
young life in avoiding. Suddenly a beautiful idea 
occurred to him, and he wondered that he had not 
thought of it before. 

The man dismissed them, and first to spring 
through the verandah into the open sunshine was 
Kinu 

^ 'Ere you I 'Alt ! Stop I ' said a high voice at his 
heels. * I've got to look after you. My orders are 
not to let you out of my sight. Where are you 
goinT 

It was the drummer-boy who had been hanging 
round him all the forenoon — a fat and freckled per- 
son of about fourteen, and Kim loathed him from 
the soles of his boots to his cap-ribbons. 

* To the bazar — to get sweets — for you,' said 
Kim, after thought 

* Well, the bazar's out o' bounds. If we go there 
we'll get a dressing-down. You come back.' 

* How near can we go ? ' Kim did not know what 
bounds meant, but he wished to be polite — for the 
present. 

* 'Ow near ? 'Ow far, you mean ? We can go as 
fir as that tree down the road.' 

* Then I will go there.' 

*A11 right. I ain't goin'. It's too 'ot I can 
f\ watch you from 'ere. It's no good your runnin' 
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is not a white boy/ he stammered to the first bazar 
letter-writer he came across. ^ He needs thee.' 

* Will he pay ? ' said that spruce scribe, gathering 
up his desk and pens and sealing-wax all in order. 

' I do not know. He is not like other boys. Qo 
and see.' 

Kim danced with impatience when the slim young 
Kayeth hove in sight. As soon as his voice could 
carry he cursed him volubly. 

' First I will take my pay/ the letter-writer said. 

* Bad words have made the price higher. But who 
art thou, dressed in that fashion, to speak in this 
fashion ? ' 

' Aha ! That is in the letter which thou shalt 
write. Never was such a talc. But I am in no haste. 
Another writer will serve me. Umballa city is as 
full of them as is Lahore.' 

* Four annas,' said the writer, sitting down and 
spreading his cloth in the shade of a deserted bar- 
rack wing. 

Mechanically Kim squatted beside him, — squatted 
as only the natives can, — in spite of the abominable 
clinging trousers. 

The writer regarded him sideways. 

' That is the price to ask of Sahibs,' said Kim. 

* Now fix me a true one.' 

' An anna and a half. How do I know, having 
written the letter, that thou wilt not run away f ' 
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* I get no commiaaifm on the price of the stampb 

Once more, wliat manner of white boy art thou! ' 

' That shall be said m the letter, which is to Mah- 
bub Ali, the horse-dealer in the Kaahmir Serai^ at 

' Wonder on wmjo^l^ MU^jM l M tfa0 laltar-imte^ 
dipping a reed m tiM SM^&ibmA '10 be wiiitm 

Hindir 

'Afifiuredlj. To Mahbuh All thaOi BegiiL I 
wmB down wi^ 'Hi ^mm m fm- m Bmidta 

iay nuu f/s Jlter what he had seen in tbe 
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the letter-writer's heart, cleared his throat, and con- 
tinued: * A priest clothed me and gave me a new 
name. . . . One priest, however, was a fool. The 
clothes are very heavy, but I am a Sahib and my 
heart is heavy too. They send m^e to a school and 
beat me. I do not like the air and water here. Come 
then and help me, Mahbub Ali, or send me some 
money, for I have not sufficient to pay the writer who 
writes this.' 

* Who writes this. It is my own fault that I 
was tricked. But what a tale ! What a tale ! Is it 
true by any chance ? ' 

* It does not profit to tell lies to Mahbub Ali. It 
is better to help his friends by lending them a stamp 
than to ask questions. When the money comes I will 
repay in TJmballa.' 

The writer grunted doubtfully, but took a stamp 
out of his desk, sealed the letter, handed it over to 
Kim, and departed. Mahbub All's was a name of 
power. 

* That is the way to win a good account with the 
gods,' Kim shouted after him. 

* Pay me twice over when the money comes,' the 
man cried over his shoulder. 

* What was you bukkin' to that nigger about ? * 
said the drummer-boy when Kim returned to the 
verandah. * I was watchin' you.' 

* Oah. I was only talkin' to hiuL' 
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liiall \%\> do now ? ' 

' The bugles'ill go for dinner in arf a minute. My 
Gawd I I wisli I'd gone up to the front with the 
regiment It^fl awful doiii' mOm^ but sdiool down 

'Oahyeosr 

* IM run nway if I knew where to go to, biitj as the 
moil Bay J iu thiB bluomui' Injia yonVi^ only :i prisioner 
at large- You can* t desert without beiu' took back 

*W'y/ I come out last troopin* seafiou with 
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on him. He was grateful when, in the course of the 
afternoon^ a big soldier took him over to Father 
Victor, who lived in another wing across another 
dusty parade-ground. The priest was lying in a chair 
reading a letter written in purple ink. He looked at 
Kim more curiously than ever. 

* An' how do you like it, my son, as far as youVe 
gone I Not much, eh ? It must be hard — very hard 
on a wild animal. Listen now. I've an' amazin' 
letter from your friend.' 

* Where is he ? Is he well ? Oah 1 If he knows to 
write me letters, it is all right' 

* You're fond of him then ? ' 

^ Of course I am fond of him. He was fond of 
me.' 

* It seems so by the look of this. He can't write 
English, can he ? ' 

* Oah no. Not that I know, but of course he found 
a letter-writer who can write English verree well, 
and so he wrote. I do hope you understand.' 

* That accounts for it. D'you know anything 
'about his money affairs ? ' Kim's face showed that 
be did not 

' How can I tell? ' 

* That's what I'm askin'. Now listen if you can 
make head or tail o' this. We'll skip the first 
part . . . It's written from Jagadir Road. . . . 

sating on wayside in grave meditation, trusting to 
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be fimm&0 ^M i/m^ B^ of prmmi 

Almighty God's sake. Edue^Mm m ffreatest bleM^ng 

if of best sorts. Otherwise no carfkhj iw/^ Faith, 
the old jn all's hit the bull's -eve that time> " If your 
Honour condescending giving my boy best educatiom 
ZMi^'' (I suppose mi^B 8i i3&iito!itt^^^ 

mh imiant^' (a biinffiw^ feew^ " ihm 

Aluiighty God blessing your Honour s stteceedingB io 
third an fourth generation and** — now HstBnl — 
confide in your Sonom^^ hmM^ $019Mt for ad^ 

Jiundr^ rupees a y«ar mimmm ^dtmafim 8t, 
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Almighty Ood's sake execute this education, and 
your petitioner as in duty bound shall ever awfully 
pray. Written by Sobrao Satai, Failed entrance 
Allahabad University, for Venerable Teshoo lama 
the priest of Suchzen looking for a river, address care 
of Tirthankers Temple, Benares. P.M. — Please 
note boy is apple of eye, and rupees shall be sent per 
hoondie three hundred per annum. For Ood Al- 
mighty's sake." 

* Now is that ravin' lunacy or a business proposi- 
tion? I ask you, because I'm fairly at my wits' 
end.' 

* He says he will give me three hundred rupees a 
year, so he will give me them.' 

* Oh, that's the way you look at it, is it ? * 

* Of course. If he says so ! ' 

The priest whistled ; then he addressed Kim as an 
equal. 

' I don't believe it ; but we'll see. You were goin' 
off to-day to the Military Orphanage at Sanawar, 
where the regiment would keep you till you were old 
enough to enlist. Ye'd be brought up to the Church 
of England. Bennett arranged for that On the 
other hand, if ye go to St. Xavier's ye'll get a better 
education an' — an' can have your choice of re- 
ligions. P'ye see my dilemma ? ' 

Kim saw nothing save a vision of the lama going 
south in a train with none to beg for him. 
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^ Like most people, I'm going to temporise. If 
jour friend sends the money froiit Stesm — 'ftar- 

raise three limidred fs^tii^l — je'U go down to 

Liieknow and I*ll pay voiir fare, IxM^aiise I can't 
toutih llio siibscriptioii'rnonL'y if I'm going, as it^s mj 
duty, to make ye a Catholic. If he doe8ii% je'll go 

^ iCiUtajy Orphanage at 
fetiiep X^tili^lfim 

Even then, if he fails in his payments later on , , » 
hnt it's beyond me. We can only walk one s:tep at a 
time in this world, praise God, An^ they sent Beu- 
n^ to tb^ front an' left me behind. He can't expect 
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it would be very unsafe to tell him so. Mahbub Ali 
was severe with boys who knew, or thought they 
knew, too much. 

* Well, till I get further news ' — Father Victor's 
voice interrupted the reverie — ' ye can rim along 
and play with the other boys. They'll teach ye some- 
thing — but I don't think ye'U like it.' 

The day dragged to its weary end. When he 
wished to sleep he was instructed how to fold up his 
clothes and set out his boots, the other boys deriding. 
Bugles waked him in the dawn; the schoolmaster 
caught him after breakfast, thrust a page of mean- 
ingless characters imdcr his nose, gave them senseless 
names, and whacked him without reason. Kim 
thought seriously of poisoning him with opium bor- 
rowed from a barrack-sweeper, but reflected that, as 
they all ate at one table in public (this was pecul- 
iarly revolting to Kim, who preferred to turn his 
back on the world at meals), the stroke might be 
dangerous. Then he thought of running off to the 
village where the priest had tried to drug the lama 
— the village where the old soldier lived. It could 
only be a few miles to the westward. The heavy 
trousers and jacket seemed to cripple body and mind 
alike, and he abandoned the project with a sigh, and 
fell back. Oriental fashion, on time and chance. 
Three days of torment passed in the big, echoing 
white rooms. He walked out of afternoons under 
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ms^^mS^ were the few iisetei^ words which aeemed 
to make two-thirds of the wliite man's abuse, Kim 
know and def^pised them all long ago. The boy 
reseated hh silenec and lack of interest hj beating 
bim, as was only natlNl; iMi iat aay 

Bfttive^ Suii£r€ra * | 3ft eervants and sweepers called 
Lim aboniiti aisle names to his fat^e. nivfU misled by 
their deferential attitude, he never undDrstwd. Thifl 
somewhat cousolcd Kun for the heatings. 

On me jnoraiii^ ^ lattiir ^ a jiOgemoA 
m&bi^^ that drmme^ Wm^^tmA ^pm out togB&m 
towards UmballA raee-cjourse. He returned alon^ 
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* Powers of Darkness below 1 ' Father Victor 
fumbled with the note. ^ An' now he's gone off with 
another of his peep-o'-day friends. I don't know 
whether it will be a greater relief to me to get him 
back or to have him lost He's beyond my compre- 
hension. How the Divil — yes, he's the man I mean 
— can a street-beggar raise money to educate white 
boys? ' 

Three miles off, on Umballa race-course, Mahbub 
Ali, riding a plunging gray Cabuli stallion with Kim 
in front of him, was saying : 

* But, Little Friend of all the World, there is my 
honour and reputation to be considered. All the 
officer Sahibs in all the regiments and all Umballa, 
know Mahbub Ali. Men saw me pick thee up and 
chastise that boy. We arc seen now from far across 
this plain. How can I take thee away, or account 
for thy disappearing if I set thee down and let thee 
run off into the crops ? They would put me in jail. 
Be patient Once a Sahib, always a Sahib. When 
thou art a man — who knows — thou wilt be grate- 
ful to Mahbub Ali.' 

* Take me away or let me go. Give me a little 
money and I will go south to Benares in the train 
and be with my lama again. I do not want to be a 
Sahib, and, O Mahbub Ali, remember I did deliver 
that message.' 

The stallion bounded wildly. Mahbub Ali had in- 
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imntioiialj diiv€& Iiome tfae iharp-edged atixfup. (He 
lbe«l%|i|MhlP- ^ mm 

English boots imd spurs*) jxew illf CVIPBf ni^ 

elusions from tlmt betrayal, 

* That was a small matter. It lay on the straight 
road to Benares. 1 and the bahib have bj this time 

remember one from the other* Was it some matter 
of a bay mire i;iiat Petazi Bsbih mubxA tbe pedjgm 
ofF 

IGm aaw the trap at onese* If lie had ioid ^ bipp 
SMS to fall in M'itli tlie amendment that tiie 'hef om' 
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old lie in the vernacular, ^ goes in a cart : carries a 
lady and ' 

* Plays polo and waits at table. Yes. We 
know all that What the deuce have you got 
therer 

' A boy/ said Mahbub gravely. ' He was being 
beaten by another boy. His father was once a white 
soldier in the big war ' (Mahbub meant the Afghan 
war of '79). * The boy was a child in Lahore city. 
He played with my horses when he was a babe. Now 
I think they will make him a soldier. He has been 
newly caught by his father's regiment that went up 
to the war last week. But I do not think he wants 
to be a soldier. I take him for a ride. Now it is time 
to go home. Tell me where thy barracks are and I 
will set thee down.' 

* Let me go. I can go to the barracks alone.' 

* And if thou runnest away who will say it is not 
my fault ? ' 

* He'll run back to his dinner. Where has he to 
run to ? ' the Englishman asked. 

* He was bom in the land. He has friends. He 
goes where he chooses. He is a chaluk sawai (a sharp 
chap). It needs only to change his clothing, and in 
a twinkling he would be a low-caste Hindi boy.' 

* The deuce he would ! ' The Englishman, of a 
sudden, looked critically at the boy as Mahbub 
headed towards the barracks. Eim ground his teeth. 
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tbe wbil% as faiOIeii M0mm wiU; for he iraat tin: 
'They will send him to a school and pnt hmwj 
boot-8 on his feet and swaddle him in these elotkm 
Then he will forget all he knows* Kow which of the 

wAUiA^ he mulA nat AMak**— to SkdMr 
Yietor^s llbifr 4dl stutu^ ii^ita acTcss the pUiiu H 
the Englislimfin had not come he might hn^e pre- 
vai]ed upon Mahbub to let him gp^ ^ow, big cfaauoe 
was lo8t 

"^BeoAigl It-irai mal^ « good tfd^* aaid Halt- 
least I sent him to deliver a message cmoe— * ft mt* 
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* I know you by reputation well enough. Meant to 
have come over and called before this. I'm Creighton.' 

* Of the Ethnological Survey ? ' said Father Vic- 
tor. The Colonel nodded. * Faith, I'm glad to meet 
ye then; an' I owe you some thanks for bringing 
back the boy.' 

^ No thanks to me^ Padre. Besides, the boy wasn't 
going away. You don't know old Mahbub Ali ' — 
the horse-dealer sat impassive in the sunlight. ' You 
will when you have been in the station a month. He 
sells us all our crocks. He seems to have met your 
boy somewhere up country. That boy is rather a 
curiosity. Can you tell me anything about him ? ' 

* Can I tell you ? ' puffed Father Victor. * You'll 
be the one man that could help me in my quandaries. 
I'll call a boy to hold your horse if ye can give me 
your attention for a few minutes. Tell you 1 Powers 
o' Darkness I I'm bursting to tell some one who 
knows something o' the native.' 

A groom came round the comer. Colonel Creigh- 
ton raised his voice, speaking in Urdu. * Very good, 
Mahbub Ali, but what is the use of telling me all 
those stories about the pony. Not one pic more than 
three hundred and fifty rupees will I give.' 

' The Sahib is a little hot and angry after riding,' 
the horse-dealer returned, with the leer of a privi- 
leged jester. * Presently he will see the horse's 
points more clearly. We will say four hundred 
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' Confound you I ' The Colonel laughed- ' That 
comes of looking at one of Mahbub'g horsaa. Se^s a 
r^tilaf q]^ to Ffti^ W4t then, i£ iium bast m 

vice, W^ism^ iPiw^B is the boy I Oh^ he's gone off to 
collupue with ^fahbuK Queer sort of boy. These 
1 1 rU i \ e- b r ed 1 1 ni i s 1 1 1 ways p re { e r to j a bber with Asia t- 
ms. Might 1 'dak yon to send my mare round mider 
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you're not far wrong. That boy mustn't be wasted 
if he is as advertised.' 

* Excuse me half a minute,' cried the padre from 
within, * but I'm gettin' the documents of the 
case.' 

' If through me the favour of this great and wise 
Colonel Sahib comes to thee and, after a while, thou 
art raised to honour, what thanks wilt thou give 
Mahbub Ali when thou art a man ? ' 

* Nay, nay; I begged thee to let me take the road 
again, where I should have been safe ; and thou hast 
sold me back to the English. What price will they 
give thee for blood money ? ' 

* A cheerful sort of young demon ! ' The Colonel 
bit his cigar, and turned politely to Father Victor. 

* What are the letters that the fat priest is waving 
before the Colonel? Stand behind the stallion as 
though looking at my bridle ! ' said Mahbub Ali. 

^ A letter from my lama which he wrote from Jag- 
adhir Road, saying that he will pay three hundred 
rupees by the year for my schooling.' 

' Oho ! Is the red lama of that sort ? At which 
school ? ' 

* CJod knows. I think it Nucklao.' 

* Yes. There is a big school there for the sons of 
Sahibs — and half Sahibs. I have seen it when I 
sell horses there. So the lama also loved the Friend 
of aU the World ?^ 
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' Aji usA* A« did Bol teft or t^imi to 

' Small wonder &6 pit^ dm mt know bow to 
unravel the thread. How fast he talks to the Coloiid 
Sahik' Mahbtib Ali clmrklc-l ' By A)lah ! ' — the 
keen ey^ swept the verandah for an inisLant — ' thy 
Imk l&Miil^ toim hbkA likt « msbB fKf 
I hcra bid mmi& amaU c^^erimcxi m k&MdimL iTha 
Colonel Sahib is looking at it* 

* What good is all this to loo ! ' said Kim wearily, 
* Thou wilt go away, and they ^rill return me t^> those 
empty ita&am whm theto U no good place to akflp 

' I dn B0t think that. Have p&tieito% child. All 
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rivers of healing (poor heathen, God help him !) an' 
notes of hand and Masonic certificates. Are you a 
Mason, by any chance ? ' 

* By Jove, I am, now I come to think of it That's 
an additional reason,' said the Colonel absently. 

* I'm glad ye see a reason in it But as I said, it's 
the mixture o' things that's beyond me. An' his 
prophesyin' to the colonel sitting on my bed with his 
little shimmy torn open showing his white skin; an' 
the prophecy comin' true. They'll cure all that non- 
sense at St Xavier's.' 

' Sprinkle him with holy water then,' the Colonel 
laughed. 

* On my word, I fancy I ought to sometimes. But 
I'm hoping he'll be brought up as a good Catholic. 
All that troubles me is what'll happen if the old beg- 
gar man ' 

* Lama, lama, my dear sir ; and some of them are 
gentlemen in their own country.' 

* The lama then, fails to pay next year. He's a 
fine business head to plan on the spur of the moment, 
but he's bound to die some day. An' takin' a hea- 
then's money to give a child a Christian educa- 
tion * 

* But he said explicitly what he wanted. As soon 
as he knew the boy was a white ho seems to have 
made his arrangements accordingly. I'd give a 
month's pay to hear how he explained it all at the 
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Wji J^^ pi^ ii?U i^^iikit^m^wBm That's ttt 

saVj he'll pa.-s on tli^^ ^Icl't to some one el??r. ^[y ad- 
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that on Tuesday next you'll hand him over to me on 
the night train south ? That's only three days. He 
can't do much harm in three days.' 

* It's a weight off my mind, but — this thing here * 
— he waved the note of hand — ' I don't know 
Gobind Sahai : an' his bank, which may be a hole in 
a wall in a bazar.' 

' You've never been a subaltern in debt. I'll cash 
it if you like, and send you the vouchers in proper 
order.' 

* But with all your own work too ! It's askin' ! ' 

' It's not the least trouble indeed. You see, as an 
ethnologist, the thing's very interesting to me. I'd 
like to make a note of it in some Government work 
that I'm doing. Tlie transformation of a regimental 
badge like your Red Bull into a sort of fetish that the 
boy follows is very interesting.' 

* But I can't thank you enough.' 

^ There's one thing you can do. All we Ethnolog- 
ical men are as jealous as jackdaws of one another's 
discoveries. They're of no interest to any one but 
ourselves, of course, but you know what book-collec- 
tors are like. Well, don't say a word, directly or 
indirectly, about the Asiatic side of the boy's char- 
acter — his adventures and his prophecy, and so on. 
ni worm them out of the boy later on and — you 
see?' 

^I do. Ye'll make a wonderful account of it 
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^ Thank you. That goes straight to an efhnologief s 
heart Well^ I must be getting back to mj break- 
fast Good HeaTmml Old Hahbnb ia atOl hw&f 

from imder )itolQ^^#^^^ ^WdlyHiHt fa 

it, Mahlnib?^ 

' As regards that young horse/ said Mahbiibj join- 
iug his hands as one making a petition, ^ I say that 
when a colt is born to be e polo-pony, cloaelj fclbif^ 
mg the bali mthout ImMsg ^if^m WBi^ ^ 
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wilt go with me to Lucknow, seeing and hearing new 
things all the while. Therefore sit still for three 
days and do not run away. Thou wilt go to school at 
Lucknow.* 

' Shall I meet the Holy One at Lucknow ? ' Kim 
whimpered. 

^ At least Lucknow is nearer to Benares than Um- 
balla. It may be thou wilt go under my protection. 
Mahbub Ali knows this, and he will be angry if thou 
retumest to the road. Remember — much has been 
told me which I do not forget.' 

* I will wait here, then/ said Kim, ^ but the boya 
will beat me.* 

Then the bugles blew for dinner. 
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take.' The man lifted his head. ^ Who watches us 
across the street ? ' 

Kim looked up hurriedly and saw Colonel Creigh- 
ton in tennis flannels. 

' Ohy that is some Sahib who knows the fat priest 
in the barracks. He is beckoning me.' 

* What dost thou ? ' said the Colonel, when Kim 
trotted up. 

^ I — I am not nmning away. I send a letter to 
my holy one at Benares.' 

' 1 had not thought of that. Hast thou said that I 
take thee to Lucknow ? ' 

* Xay, I have not. Read the letter, if there be a 
doubt.' 

' Then why hast thou left out my name in writing 
to that holy one ? ' The Colonel smiled a queer smile. 
Kim took his courage in both hands. 

' It was said once to me that it is inexpedient to 
write the names of strangers concerned in any mat- 
ter, because by the naming of names many good plans 
are brought to confusion.' 

* Thou hast been well taught,' the Colonel replied, 
and Kim flushed. ^ I have left my cheroot-case in 
the Padre's verandah. Bring it to my house this 
even.' 

* Where is thy house ? ' said Kim. His quick wit 
told him that he was being tested in some fashion or 
another, and he stood on guard. 
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* lie has forgotten his eheroot-<!ase,' safd Kim, re- 
turaing to the letter-writer, ' I miiflt briiig it to him 
67€mtig. Thftt i0 mil my leflit^'imipty l^ht 

$ ^^MmMm^ and put it in the po>^t,' He 
rose to go, and as an iifter-thought saii^: ^ Wln:i lA 
that angry-faced Sahib who lost the cheroot-case ? ' 

^ Oh, he is only Creighton Sahib — a very f ooliab 
Sahib, lAi^ikm^tmA^M^ 
^ Wbit islMd budnafis T * • «^ 

' God knows. He la nlwiys buyiiig liorsei ^^4* 
hi> eanin^t ridr. and asking questions about the worfefl 
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been a fooL CJonsequently — and this set Kim to 
skipping — there was a nlystery somewhere, and 
Malibub Ali evidently spied for the Colonel much as 
Kim had spied for Mahbub. And, like the horse- 
dealer, the Colonel evidently respected people who 
did not show themselves to be too clever. 

He rejoiced that he had not betrayed his know- 
ledge of the Colonel's house ; and when, on his return 
to barracks, he discovered that no cheroot-case had 
been left behind, he beamed with delight. Here was 
a man after his own heart — a tortuous and indirect 
person playing a hidden game. Well, if he could be 
a fool, so could Kim. 

He showed nothing of what was in his mind when 
Father Victor, for three long mornings, discoursed 
to him of an entirely new set of gods and godlings — 
notably of a goddess called Mary, who, he gathered, 
was one with Bibi Miriam of Mahbub Ali's theology. 
He betrayed no emotion when, after the lecture, 
Father Victor dragged him from shop to shop buying 
articles of outfit, nor when envious drummer-boys 
kicked him because he was going to a superior school 
did he complain. He awaited the play of circum- 
stances with deep relish. Father Victor, good man, 
took him to the station, put him into an empty 
second-class next to Colonel Creighton's -first, and 
bade him farewell with genuine feeling. 

*They^l make a man o' you, O'Hara, at St 
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Smi&^i^i ^fftiite mutt m% 1 ha^, good wm* 
Utegr know all about your coming an' the Gdenel'mU 

see that ye're not loet W mislaid anywhere on the 
road. I've given you a notton of religious mattery 
— at least I hope ao, — and you^ll remember^ vAmk 
tii«(7 ABk Ton ytnir i«%ia% tibiA jmim s Qa^%Q» 

worcL' 

Kim lit a rank cigarette — be had been careful to 
buy a stock iu the bazar — and lay down to think 
This flolitary passage wae my different from lliat 
joytioi dsmBrjoame^ ii €10 ttdf^-etaaB mtb tl» lima* 
' Sahibs get little pteoAm ol ix^^^ h& loi^ctod* 
' Bat maif I go from rme place to another aa I 
iv.]-hr ;i kh'k I.HI. Tr -V jr niiu^ .-m 
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Presently the Colonel sent for him^ and talked for 
a long time. So far as Kim could gather, he was to 
be diligent and enter the Survey of India as a chain- 
man. If he were very good, and passed the proper 
examinations, he would be earning thirty rupees a 
month at seventeen years old, and Colonel Creighton 
would see that he found suitable employment. 

liim understood perhaps one word in three of this 
talk, to which he listened politely, an eye on the 
dusty landscape of the Northwest The Colonel 
spoke always in Urdu. No man could be a fool who 
knew the language so intimately, who moved so 
gently and silently, and whose eyes were so diflFerent 
from the dull fat eyes of other Sahibs. 

* Yes, and thou must learn how to make pictures 
of roads and mountains and rivers — to carry these 
pictures in thy eye till a suitable time comes to set 
them upon paper. Perhaps some day, when thou art 
a chainman, I may say to thee when we are working 
together: "Go across those hills and see what lies 
beyond." Then one will say : " There are bad people 
living in those hills who will slay the chainman if he 
be seen to look like a Sahib." What wouldst thou do 
then?' 

Kim thought Would it be safe to return the 
ColoneFs lead ? 

* I would tell thee what that other man had 
said.' 
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M I «»»w^s ^ I gi«» ^ « fcnM 

for a picture of a river and a little nam of fviisl iBtm 

people say in th& villagaH there'* ! * 

' How can I tell i I am only a boy^ Wait Iffl I 
im ii^tm^^ tUSien^ seeing the mmi^imi^mm, 
he west mt ^ mm 1 1 JiiB^ %m diffv 

earn the hundred nipe6IL^ 
* By what road I ' 

Kim sliook Ids head resolutely. ^ If I said how I 
would earn them, another man might hear and fore- 
it^iK^ llii^jpio goodtoa^ lmow 

hand half reached towards it, and dropped. 
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derstand the talk or the customs of black men. Their 
pay was cut for ignorance. There is no sin so great 
as ignorance. Remember this.' 

Several times in the course of the long twenty-four 
hours' run south did the CJolonel send for Kim, al- 
ways developing this latter text 

' We be all on one lead-rope, then/ said Kim to 
himself, * the Colonel, Mahbub Ali, and I — when I 
become a ehainman. He will use me as Mahbub Ali 
employed me, I think. That is good, if it allows me 
to return to the road again. This clothing grows no 
easier by wear.' 

When they came to the crowded Lucknow station 
there was no sign of the lama. Kim swallowed his 
disappointment, while the Colonel bundled him into a 
ticca-gharri with his small belongings and despatched 
him alone to St. Xavier's. 

* I do not say farewell, because we shall meet 
again,' he cried. ^ Again, and many times, if thou 
art one of good spirit. But thou art not yet tried.' 

* Not when I brought thee ' — Kim actually dared 
to use the turn of equals — * the white stallion's pedi- 
gree that night ? ' 

* Much is gained by forgetting, little brother,' said 
the Colonel, with a look that pierced through Kim's 
shoulder-blades as he scuttled into the carriage. 

It took him nearly five minutes to recover. Then 
he sniffed the new air appreciatively. ' A rich city,* 
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hd^^aSA ^Im^ %g3bm. Bdw good & 

bazars must be. Oo&c^^^iiiaQ^^^d^ m liltte Ihsra^ 
the bazars here' 

' Mj order ia to take thee to the scbcK>l.' The 
driver used the ' tho\i,' whidi is TnAmm wkm ^ 

\-ernacidar Kim pointed out hia error, climbed on in 

the box-seatj ^ui^ a perfect imderstanding being e.s- 
tablishod, drove for a couple of hours up and down, 
estimatingj compariug, and enjojing. There is no 

city — dxmjpt Mmlmff iim i^mm ^ 

ia her girish sfyle tlm Imskumi wlielber 

you f*ee hor from the bridge over the river, or the top 
of the Imambara looking down on the gilt umbrellas 

nf f]\r^ rimtfi-T Tni7.il, ;uid tli(^ trrr> in whioh the 
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grounds over against the Gumti river^ at some dis- 
tance from the city. 

* What like of folk are they within ? ' said Kim. 

* Young Sahibs — all devils ; but to speak truth, 
and I drive many of them to and fro from the rail- 
way station^ I have never seen one that had in him 
the making of a more perfect devil than thou — this 
young Sahib whom I am now driving.' 

Naturally, for he had never been trained to- con- 
sider them in any way improper, Kim had passed the 
time of day with one or two frivolous ladies at upper 
windows in a certain street, and naturally, in the ex- 
change of compliments, had acquitted himself welL 
He was about to acknowledge the driver's last inso- 
lence, when his eye — it was growing dusk — was 
caught by a figure sitting by one of the white plaster 
gate-pillars in the long sweep of wall. 

* Stop ! ' he cried. * Stay here. I do not go to the 
school at once.' 

* But what is to pay me for this coming and re- 
coming ? ' said the driver petulantly. * Is the boy 
mad ? Last time it was a dancing-girL This time it 
is a priest' 

Kim was in the road, if the driver could trust his 
eyes, patting the dusty feet beneath the dirty yellow 
robe. 

' I have waited here a day and a half,' the lama's 
' level voice began. * Nay, I had a disciple with me. 
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thankers gave me a chela for this journey. I eame 
from Benares in the train, whcti thy letter wm gilw 
me. Yes, I am well fei I ueed nothijag.' 
^Bni why dxist to not stuj witk Urn Wdim 

to B«>«Mif b««t k««7 -b»> «• 

parted.' 

*Xiie waiimn wearied me by constant fliix of talk 
and requiring charma for children. I separated mj- 
0M from Unit oimpany, pMnittiag lur m aiMp&n 

hiods, aiid I nudd ft pisnaiae to 

need arose, Then, pteeivinjr myself alcme in this 
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' I acquire merit in that I help thee, my chela, to 
wisdom. The priest of that body of men who serve 
the Red Bull wrote me that all should be as I desired 
for thee. I sent the money to suflSce for one year, 
and then I came, as thou seest me, to watch for thee 
going up into the Gates of Learning. A day and a 
half have I waited — not because I was led by any 
affection towards thee — that is no part of the Way 
— but, as they said at the Tirthankers Temple, 
because, money having been paid for learning, it 
was right that I should oversee the end of the matter. 
They resolved my doubts most clearly. I had a fear 
that, perhaps, I came because I wished to see thee — 
misguided by the red mist of affection. It is not so. 
. . . Moreover, I am troubled by a dream.' 

* But surely, Holy One, thou hast not forgotten 
the road and all that befell on it. Surely it was a 
little to see me that thou didst come ? ' 

* The horses are cold, and it is past their feeding- 
time,' whined the driver. 

* Go to Jehannum and abide there with thy repu- 
tationless aunt,' Kim snarled over his shoulder. * I 
am all alone in this land ; I know not where I go nor 
what shall befall me. My heart was in that letter I 
9ent thee. Except for Mahbub Ali, and he is a 
Pathan, I have no friend save thee. Holy One. Do 
not altogether go away.' 

* I have considered that also,' the lama replied, in 
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a i^tti^ foi^ !i ilittmiiat Aiit bem te 

lime I shall acquire merit — -ithe&ffe that I havtt 
not found my lUvcr — by aesuriiig myself that thy 
feet are s^et on the Way. What they will t*2ach thee 
I do not know, but the priest wrote me that no sou of 

got ^m iSm ixi mm ^m^imt ^ tmm 

ilaybe thou wilt he such a Sahib as he ivho gave me 
these spectacles ^ — the lama wped them ehiliorately 
— * in the Wonder House at Lahore. That is my 
hope, for he was a Fountain of Wiadom — wiser than 
mmj abhots, . . . Ag*'^'^^ ^7 ^ infqpt 
me and tEtfotitigR^ 

' If I eat tliy bread/ cried Kim fMmtmBkds^s 
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love mo 1 Then go^ or my heart cracks. ... I will 
come again. Surely I vdll come again.' 

The lama watched the ticca-gharri rumble into the 
compound, and strode off, snuffing between each long 
stride. 

* The Gates of Learning ' shut with a clang. 

The coimtry bom and bred boy has his own man- 
ners and customs, which do not resemble those of any 
other land; and his teachers approach him by roads 
which an English master would not understand. 
Therefore, you would scarcely be interested in Kim's 
experiences as a St. Xavier's boy among two or three 
hundred precocious youths, most of whojn had never 
seen the sea. lie suflFered the usual penalties for 
breaking out of bounds when there was cholera in the 
city. This was before he had learned to write fair 
English, and so was obliged to find a bazar letter- 
writer. He was, of course, indicted for smoking and 
for the use of abuse more full-flavoured than even 
St. Xavier's had ever heard. He learned to wash 
himself with the Levitical scrupulosity of the native- 
born, who in his heart considers the Englishman 
rather dirty. He played the usual tricks on the 
patient coolies who pulled the punkahs in the sleep- 
ing-rooms where the boys thrashed through the hot 
nights telling talcs till the dawn; and quietly he 
measured himself against his mates. 
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officer^ sometimes retired and sometimes acting m 
commanders in-chief of a feudatory Eajah'n army; 
of captains of the Indian Marine, Government p€i»- 
siotiers^ plant^tBf pr«eidenoj i^hopkeepers^ sttd Hub* 
fiian^mft; m $m Mm^m^ 
housQs that liffir^ 'li^ii^^ DbiirnimtolUl 
— IVreiraSj De Souzaj?, and T>e Silvas* Their parcBts 
cuidd well have educated tbeiii in Enj^Iand, but they 
loved the sdiool that had Ber\*ed their own youth, and 
generatios Iblli^md ^dfe^f^iwA gwemtioii At St 
X9!ne^m. Itb^kmmmigfA fiewi MmA lite 

railway people to abandoned cantoniiipnts liliB MxOk^ 
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a leopard snuffed at their palanquin. There were 
boys of fifteen who had spent a day and a half on an 
islet in the middle of a flooded river, taking charge, 
as by right, of a camp of frantic pilgrims returning 
from a shrine; there were seniors who had requisi- 
tioned a chance-met Rajah's elephant, in the name of 
St. Francis Xavier, when the rains once blotted out 
the cart track that led to their father's estate, and 
had all but lost the huge beast in a quicksand. There 
was a boy who, he said, and none doubted, had helped 
his father to beat off with rifles from the verandah a 
rush of Akas in the days when those herd-hunters 
were bold against outlying plantations. 

And everj' tale was told in the even, passionless 
voice of the native-born, mixed with quaint reflec- 
tions, borrowed unconsciously from native foster- 
mothers, and turns of speech that showed they had 
been that instant translated from the vernacular. 
Kim watched, listened, and approved. This was not 
insipid, single-word talk of drummer-boys. It dealt 
with a life he knew and understood. The atmos- 
phere suited him, and he throve by inches. They put 
him into a white drill suit as the weather grew 
warmer, and he rejoiced in the new-found bodily 
comforts as he rejoiced to use his sharpened mind 
over the tasks they set him. His quickness would 
have amazed an English master; but at St. Xavier's 
they know the first rush of minds developed by suu 
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€Omea at twenty- two or twenty-three, 

If one the less lie remembered to hold himself in 
hand. When the tales were told of hot nights, Kim 
did not sweep the hoard with his remiuiscenoea ; fm 

^gsiS^/ ^ mm tm^ ht^iBt&m 

.ffid tliat ^?onie Any, when examinations are pasiO^ 
one will eomiiiJiiHl iiattvei;. Kim iiimh a note 
of this. He hegati to uBderstand what examijia^ 
tiona led to, 

^iJpat the hoUdsye horn Augusl to OcftAer 

rains, Kim was informed that he wm&i^ north to 
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conld write. In three months he had discovered how 
men can speak to each other at a distance at the cost 
of half an anna and a little knowledge. No word 
had come from the lama^ but there remained Mahbub 
Ali — Mahbub Ali and the road. Kim yearned for 
the feel of soft mud squishing up between the toes, 
as his mouth watered for mutton stewed with butter 
and cabbages, for rice speckled with strong-scented 
cardamoms, for the saffron-tinted rice, garlic and 
onions, and the forbidden greasy sweetmeats of the 
bazars. They would give him raw beef on a platter 
at the barrack school, and he must smoke by stealth. 
But again, he was a Sahib and was at St. Xavier's, 
and that pig Mahbub Ali . . . No, he would 
not test Mahbub's hospitality — and yet . . . 
lie thought it out alone in the dormitory, and 
came to the conclusion he had been unjust to 
Mahbub. 

The school was empty; the masters, all save two, 
had gone away. Colonel Creighton's railway pass 
was in his hand, and Kim puffed himself that he had 
not spent Colonel Creighton's or Mahbub's money in 
riotous living, lie was still lord of two rupees seven 
annas. His new bullock-trunk, marked * K. O'H.,* 
and bedding-roll lay in the empty sleeping-room. 
* Sahibs are always tied to their baggage,' said Kim, 
nodding at thera. * You will stay here.' He went 
out into the wann rain, smiling tenderly, and sought 
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some time before. 

* Arre, Host thou know what mamer IgWMk 
we be in this quarter t O abame I * 

'Was I boni jeaterdayr Sim squatted mUm 

dye-etuff and tbree j^td^ ^^iSx^Ml^ V^M ^^ 
Is it mncb to mk i ' 

' Who is she ? Thga art foil j«mk m Sabibi gfh 
for this devilrj,' 

fQli^^ftf Sheiat!ifl|iii^i#4iaa^^ 

Ijoatrii 1110 twiee Woinisp I went HWf their wall in 
ill) so elr^ilh^s. Xoiv T wf>uld ^ m •y'.gjpjfllfty^fl bOj^* 
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'Now send out and get me a loin-cloth, and 
a cloth for the turban. Woe is me, my head 
is all unshaved. And he will surely knock ofiF 
my turban/ 

* I am not a barber, but I will make shift Thou 
wast bom to be a breaker of hearts! All this dis- 
guise for one evening ? Remember, the stuff does not 
wash away.' She shook with laughter till her brace- 
lets and anklets jingled. * But who is to pay me for 
this?' 

* Trust in the gods, my sister,' said Kim gravely, 
screwing his face round as the stain dried. * Some 
days a feast, and some days a famine. Besides, hast 
thou ever helped to paint a Saliib thus before ? ' 

* Never indeed. But a jest is not money.' 

* It is worth much more.' 

* Child, thou art beyond all dispute the most 
shameless son of Shaitan that I have ever known to 
take up a poor girl's time with this play, and then to 
say : " Is not the jest enough ? " Thou wilt go very 
far in this world.' She gave the dancing-girls' salu- 
tation in mockery. 

* All one. Make haste and rough-cut my head.' 
Kim shifted from foot to foot, his eyes ablaze with 
mirth as he thought of the fat days before him. He 
gave the girl four annas, and went down the stairs in 
the likeness of a low-caste Hindi boy — perfect in 
every detail. A cookshop was his next point of call, 
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Haroun al Raschid, 

On Luekuow station platform he watched jWBg 
De Castro^ all covered with prickly heat^ get into a 
second-clasa compartment Kim patronised a tbird^ 

left him behind eiek with fever, and &at be mnld 
flick lip liis master at Uinballa, As the occupants of 
the carriage changed^ he varied the tale, or adorned it 
with all the shoota of a budding f aney ^ the more ram- 
imiil |of Miag i^i dS native speech ao kng. &i aU 
Indjlii M%t night wa^ m ^wmm hmag m jc^ftd m 
Kim. At Uniballa he got out and headed eastmfd, 
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myself. Do not be troubled, Creighton Sahib. I 
know the boy. It is as though a polo-pony, breaking 
loose, ran out to learn the game alone.' 
' Then he is not dead, think you ? ' 

* Fever might kill hiiu. I do not fear for the boy 
otherwise. A monkey does not fall among trees.' 

Xext moniing, on the same course, Mahbub's stal- 
lion ranged alongside the Colonel. 

* It is as I had tliought,' said the horse-dealer. 
* He has come through Umballa at least, and there 
he has written a letter to me, having learned in the 
bazar that I was here.' 

' Read,' said the Colonel, with a sigh of relief. It 
was absurd that a man of his position should take an 
interest in a little country-bred vagabond; but the 
Colonel remembered the conversation in the train, 
and often in the past few months had caught himself 
thinking of queer, silent, self-jxissessed Kim. His 
evasion, of course, was the height of insolence, but it 
argued unlimited resource and nerve. 

MahTbub's eyes twinkled as he reined out into the 
centre of the cramjK^d little course, where none could 
come near them unseen. 

' " The Friend of the Stars, who is the Friend of 
all the World " ' 

^What is this?' 

' A name we give him in Lahore city. " The 
Friend of all the World takes leave to go to his own 
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Lei fhf ho.r <m4\^e hedding-roU he sent for; and if 
there has hcfu a fujdf. Jet the hand of friendship tum 
(jsiidr (he whip of calamity/," There is jet a litUd 
morej but— * ^ 

with forhs. It is hetter to etd with ba& JkMds for « 

u-hile. Spcttl' soft irords to those who do not under- 
stand this that the return may be propitious" Now 
the manner in which Hmt was cast is eourse 

mtk of tiiQ tot mm tkm «toefy il^ t^gr 

ha^ d@i!^^edi ihie matter of it ao 3iat m Mtfi m g^tw 

except tf> tliOR^ who Isitrnv.' 
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Colonel Sahib's protection. When he comes to the 
great game he must go alone — alone^ and at peril of 
his head. Then, if he spits, or sneezes, or sits down 
other than as the people do whom he watches, he may 
be slain. Why hinder him now ? Remember how 
the Persians say. The jackal that lives in the wilds 
of Mazanderan can only be caught by the hounds of 
Mazanderan/ 

* True. It is true, Mahbub Ali. And if he comes 
to no harm, I do not desire anything better. But it 
is great insolence on his part.' 

* He does not tell me, even, whither he goes,' said 
Mahbub. * He is no child. When his time is accom- 
plished he will come to me. I am his friend.' 

This prophecy was fulfilled to the letter a month 
later. Mahbub had gone down to Umballa to bring 
up a fresh consignment of horses, and Kim met him 
on the Kalka road at dusk riding alone, begged an 
alms of him and was sworn at, and replied in English. 
There was nobody within earshot to hear Mahbub's 
gasp of amazement. 

* Oho ! And where hast thou been t ' 

* Up and down — down and up.' 

* Come under a tree, out of the wet, and tell.' 

* I stayed for a while with an old man near Um- 
balla ; anon with a household of my acquaintance in 
Umballa. With one of these I went as far as Delhi 
to the southward. That is a wondrous city. Then I 
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drove a buHcx^ for a ieli (an ailman) oomilig raortli} 

but I heart] of a groat feast forward in Piittiala, and 
thitlier I went in the cMmipany of a firework -maker. It 
was a great feast' (Kim rubbed his atomaeh). *I 
mw Bajahs^ and elep&itfl9 %ttli gold mM'^bw 
pfa^f and Ihej lit 0te fciiMSai^tf 
ek'veii luon wure kill^ ipy fii^^rfc-makcr nmoi|g 
thoiiu niid 1 wiiii blown across a tent bnt took no harm. 
Then I came back to the line with a Sikh horseman^ 
to wlioiu I was groom for ni v bread j and so here.* 

^ Mi^ wAm idea the Gt^xm^MOgk mM I d«} aot 

wish to be beaten/ 

* The hand of friendship has averted the whip of 

r:!l:MuiVv: Imi ;mi-'^*t tiiiir. wlim ihxm takr-'t t!ie 
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Something I owe to the soil that grew — 

More to the life that fed — 
But most to Allah Who gave me two 

Separate sides to my head. 

I would go without shirts or shoes 

Friends, tobacco, or bread, 
Sooner than for an instant lose 

Either side of my head. 

* Then in God's name take blue for red/ said 
Mahbub, alluding to the Hindu colour of Kim's dis- 
reputable turban. 

Kim countered with the old proverb, * I will 
change my faith and my bedding, but thou must pay 
for it' 

Malibub Ali laughed till he nearly fell from his 
horse. At a shop on the outskirts of the city the 
change was made, and Kim stood up, externally at 
least, a Moliammedan. 

Mahbub hired a room over against the railway sta- 
tion, sent for a cooked meal of the finest with almond 
curried sweetmeats (hahishai, they call it) and fine- 
chopped Lucknow tobacco. 

* This is better than some other meat that I ate 
with the Sikh,' said Kim, grinning as he squatted, 
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madrissak/ 

' I have a desire to hear of that ^niiie iitadrimah^ 
ifahbub stuffed hunself with great boluses of spiced 
muttoxi fried m Ht mtb oabbaga mA gpUm-immm 

the lufiiiiier of thy escape. Forj O Friend of all^ift 
Worhl/ — hf loosed his almost eniekiiic^ belt, — 'I 
do not tliLiik it is often that a Sahib mdk the eon of A 
Sahib rims away from there,' 

IliTfttfidlbiikg/sddB^ men 

ho came to the ^iisgujseiiicnt aDd the mleniew ^fh 
fhe «:irl in the bazar, ^[nlihnb Ali'^ irravity went from 
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' Listen now. I have turned aside the Colonel's 
whip from thy skin, and that is no small service.' 

' True/ Kim puffed serenely. * That is all 
true.' 

' But it is not to be thought that this running back 
and forth of thine is in any way good.' 

^ It was my holiday, Hajji. I was a slave for many 
weeks. Why should I not run away when the school 
was shut ? Look, too, how I, living upon my friends 
or working for my bread, as I did with the Sikh, have 
saved the Colonel Sahib a great expense.' 

Mahbub's lips twitched under his well-pruned 
Mohammedan moustache, 

* What are a few rupees ' — the Pathan threw out 
his open hand carelessly — 'to the Colonel Sahib ? 
He sp>ends them for a purix)se, not in any way for 
love of thee.' 

* That,' said Kim slowly, ' I knew a very long time 
ago.' 

' Who told ? ' 

* The Colonel Sahib himself. Not in those very 
words, but plainly enough for one who is not alto- 
gether a mud-head. Yea, he told me in the te-rain 
when we went down to the madrissah/ 

' Be it so. Then I will tell thee more, Friend of 
all the World, though in the telling I lend thee my 
head.' 

' It was forfeit to me,' said Kim, with deep relish^ 
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' in Ejnbvllfl, wben thou didfli pick me im At 

! I arse T^'lien the drniiimcr-boy beat me/ 

' Speak a little plainer. All the world m^iy tell Um 
mvc thou and I. lor equaUj is thj life forfeit to 
me if I chose to raiae my finger hem' 

juaUng the live chAfeOid'biin on the weecL * It is n 
rery sure lie Ivetween lis. Indeed thv hold is surer 
even than iiiiTie ; for who wonld miss a hoy beaten to 
deathj ot^ it may be, thrown into a well by the lOftd* 
Mmy people b^iJlA ift Bierm Ifao 

What has come to Malibnb AH/* if he were found 
dead among his horses. Surely too the Colonel Sahib 
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he had not left behind him) — would the Colonel 
say: What is Mahbub Ali to me? " ' 

Up went a gout of heavy smoke. There was a long 
pause. Then Mahbub Ali spoke in admiration : ^ And 
with these things on thy mind, dost thou lie down 
and rise again among all the Sahibs' little sons at 
the madrissah and meekly take instruction from thy 
teachers i ' 

* It is an order/ said Kim blandly. * Who am I 
to dispute an order ? ' 

^ A most finished son of Eblis/ said Mahbub Ali. 
* But what is this tale of the thief and the search ? * 

* That which I saw,' said Kim, ' the night my lama 
(hai mai !) and I lay next thy place in the Kashmir 
Serai. The door was left unlocked, which I think is 
not thy custom, Mahbub. He came in as one assured 
that thou wouldst not soon return. My eye was 
against a knot-hole in the plank. He searched as it 
were for something — not a rug, not stirrups, nor a 
bridle, nor brass pots — something little and most 
carefully hid. Else why did he pick with an iron 
between the soles of thy slippers ? * 

* Ha I ' ^Malibub Ali smiled gently. * And seeing 
these things, what tale didst thou fashion to thyself, 
Well of the Truth ? ' 

* Xone. I put my hand upon my amulet, which 
lies always next to my skin, and, remembering the 
pedigree of a white stallion that I had bitten out of 
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At tJiat hoiir^ had I clu>fteii, thy head was forfeiL It 
needed only to say to any inan^ I have here a pa|jer 
concerniug a horse which I cannot read." And 

perhaps thrice, af terwardsp I do n^t thiiik ttiH 

tlirice/ said !Mnhl>iib simply. 

* It is true. 1 tliuught of that a littlej but most I 
thought that I loved thee, Alahbub. Therefore I 
mfe^ to TJmhalla, aa tbou lEnoimt^ hat (tad lilii ttmi 
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a big dinner. I saw him in Creighton Sahib's offioa 
I saw the two read the white stallion's pedigree. I 
heard the very orders given for the opening of a 
great war.' 

* Hah ! ' Mahbiib nodded with deepest eyes afire. 
^ The game is well played. That war is done now, 
and the evil nipped before the flower — thanks to me 
— and thee. And what didst thou do later ? ' 

' I made the news as it were a hook to catch me 
victual and honour among the villagers in a village 
whose priest drugged my lama. But I bore away the 
old man's purse, and the Brahmin found nothing. So 
next morning he was angry. Ho! Ho! And I also 
used the news when I fell into the hands of that 
white regiment with their Bull I ' 

* That was foolishness.' Mahbub scowled. ^ News 
is not meant to be thrown about like dung-cakes, but 
used sparingly — like bhang.' 

* So I think now, and moreover, it did me no sort 
of good. But that was very long ago,' — he made as 
to brush it all away with a thin brown hand, — ' and 
since then, and especially in the nights under the 
punkali at the madrissah, I have thought very 
greatly.' 

' Is it permitted to ask whither the Heaven-bom's 
thought might have led ? ' said Mahbub, with an 
elaborate sarcasm, smoothing his scarlet beard. 

' It is permitted,' said Kim, and threw back the 
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Moreover^ the Colonel I know since three months 
only. I have known one Mahbub Ali for six years. 
So I To the madrissah I will go. At the madrissah I 
will learn. In the madrissah I will be a Sahib. But 
when the madrissah is shut^ then must I be free and 
go among my people. Otherwise I die I ' 

* And who are thy people, O Friend of all the 
World { ' 

' This great and beautiful land/ said Kim, waving 
his hand round the little clay-walled room where the 
oil-lamp in its niche burned heavily through the 
tobacco-smoke. * And, further, I would see my lama 
again. And further, I need money.' 

' That is the need of every one,' said Mahbub rue- 
fully. * I will give thee eight annas, for much money 
is not picked out of horses' hooves, and that must 
suffice thee for many days. As to all the rest, I am 
well pleased, and no further talk is needed. Make 
haste to learn, and in three years, or it may be less, 
thou wilt be an aid — even to me.' 

' Have I been such a hindrance till now ? ' said 
Kim, M-ith a boy's giggle. 

* Do not give answers,' Mahbub grunted. * Thou 
art now my horse-boy. Go and bed among my men. 
They are near the north end of the station, with the 
horses.' 

* They will beat me to the south end of the station 
if I come without authority.' 
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piet^e of ^ofi imtive paper. From Balkh to Bomt>ay 
i:u 11 kiivjw that rough-ridged print with the old acar 
rumiiug diagonallj across it. 

* By which road ? ' said Kim, 

' By the roiid from the city. There is but one, and 
then \ve r^'turn to CreightoiL Sahibw X have aav«d 
thee a beating/ 

^M^t Wmim a beating wben ^ 1mA m 

Kim slid out quietly into the nighty walked half 
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said Eim testily. ^ If this be doubted, wait till he 
comes in the morning. Meantime, give me place by 
the fire.' 

Followed the usual aimless babble that every low- 
caste native must raise on every occasion. It died 
down, and Kim lay out behind the little knot of Mah- 
bub's followers, almost under the wheels of a horse- 
truck, a borrowed blanket for covering. Now a bed 
among brickbats and ballast-refuse on a damp night, 
between overcrowded horses and unwashen Baltis, 
would not appeal to many white boys; but Kim was 
utterly happy. Change of scene, service, and sur- 
roundings were the breath of his little nostrils, and 
thinking of the neat white cots of St Xavier's all 
arow under the punkah gave him joy as keen as the 
repetition of the multiplication table in English. 

* I am very old,' he thought sleepily. * Every 
month I become a year more old. I was very young, 
and a fool to boot, when I took Mahbub's message to 
Umballa. Even when I was with that white regi- 
ment I was very young and small and had no wisdom. 
But now I learn every day, and in three years the 
Colonel will take me out of the madrismh and let me 
fto upon the road with Mahbub bunting for horses' 
pediirrees, or maybe I shall go by myself ; or maybe I 
shall find the lama and go with him. Yes; that is 
best. To walk again as a chela with my lama when 
he comes back to Benares.' The thoughts came more 
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till the dawn« What maimer of faquir art thou to 
shiver at a little watching ? ^ 

* Oho ! ' thought Kim, behind close-shut eyes. 
^ Once again it is Mahbub. Indeed a white stallion's 
pedigree is not a good thing to peddle to Sahibs ! Or 
may be Mahbub has been selling other news. Now 
what is to do, Kim? I know not where Mahbub 
houses, and if he comes here before the dawn they 
will shoot him. That would be no profit for thee, 
Kim. And this is not a matter for the police. That 
would be no profit for Mahbub. They should have 
given the matter over to a woman for a few rupees. 
But they have not, and here is Kim and yonder are 
they. First then, Kim must wake and go away, so 
that they shall not suspect. A bad dream wakes a 
man — thus ' 

Ue threw the blanket off his face, and raised him* 
self suddenly with the terrible, bubbling, meaning- 
less yell of an Asiatic roused by nightmare. 

* Urr-urr-urr-urr ! Ya-la-la-la-la 1 NarainI The 
churel! The churell' 

A churel is the peculiarly malignant ghost of a 
woman who has died in child-bed and haunts lonely 
roads. Her feet are turned backwards on the ankles, 
and she leads men to torment. 

Louder rose Kim's quavering howl, till at last he 
leaped to his feet and staggered off sleepily, while the 
camp cursed him for waking them. Some twenty 
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that ifliidpefers sboul^l hear hh gnmts and 
gfoana as he recompoeed hinisi*lf. After a few 
minutes be rolled towards tbe load aad stola 
into the thick darkness, 

Ste^dM along 5\ymj&^iri^mimUMm^^ 

copin^-slon- Here he mit^ 
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^ TMdst thou see them ? . . • Hold still, Sire of 
Devils 1 ' This furiously to the horse. 
*No.' 

* Was one dressed belike as a faquir? ' 

^ I did not see, but one said to the other, " What 
manner of a faquir art thou, to shiver at a little 
watching!"' 

' Good. Gk) back to the camp and lie down. I do 
not die to-night/ 

Mahbub wheeled his horse and vanished. Kim 
tore back down the ditch till he reached a point oppo- 
site his second resting-place, slipped across the road 
like a weasel, and re-coiled himself in the blanket 

* At least Mahbub knows,' he thought contentedly. 
* And certainly he spoke as one expecting it I do 
not think those two men will profit by to-night's 
watch.' 

An hour passed, and Kim, with the best will in the 
world to keep awake all night, slept deeply. Now 
and again a night train roared along the metals within 
twenty feet of him ; but he had all the Oriental's in- 
difference to mere noise, and it did not even weave a 
dream through his slumber. Mahbub was anything 
but asleep. It annclyed him vehemently that people 
outside his tribe and unaffected by his casual amours 
should pursue him for the life. His first and natural 
impulse was to cross the line lower down, work u]> 
again, and, catching his well-wishers from behind, 
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mfWp wolfaer hrauch of the GovenuM^^ totallj uz 
connected with Colonel CreightoHj might demau 
explanations whicli would be hard to fiuppl^' ; and he 
knew that eouth the border a perfectly ridiculoi 
fm%:^BBii$ii» Alxnil A eorpm or». Mm itud uoA 
tiMlliA ia^^^^^ mm h% wmt Him te Unutelk 
\ntb the message^ and liofed tlfii raqmoai kftd 
finally diverted. 

Then a most brilliant notion struck him- 
' The English do eternally tell the truth,' be said^ 
* dtmsfore we of tbia eounlij mm eternally mmk 
fooliab. By Alkli,Iifi]ltenth«traaitoan£tig|^ 
infill ! Of what use is the Sirkar^s p^ilirc if a 
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line. Could any one take them out without the Rail- 
ivay's knowledge ? ' 

^ Shouldn't think so, Mahbub. You can claim 
against us if they do.' 

* 1 have seen two men crouching under the wheels 
of one of the trucks nearly all the night. Faquirs do 
not steal horses, so I gave them no more thought 1 
would find Lutuf Ullah, my partner.' 

* The deuce you did 1 And you didn't bother your 
head about it ? 'Pon my word, it's just almost as well 
that I met you. What were they like, eh ? ' 

' They were only faquirs. They will no more than 
take a little grain perhaps from one of the trucks. 
There are many up the line. The Sirkar will never 
miss the dola I came here seeking for my partner, 
Lutuf Ullah ' 

* Never mind your partner. Where are your 
horse-trucks ? ' 

*A little to thi« side of the farthest! place where 
they make lamps for the trains.' 
' The signal-box. Yes.' 

' And ui)on the rail nearest to the road upon the 
right-hand side — looking up the line thus. But as 
regards Lutuf Ullah — a tall man with a broken nose, 
and a Persian greyhound — Aie ! ' 

The boy had hurried off to wake up a young and 
enthusiastic policeman; for, as he said, the rail- 
way had suffered much from depredations in the 
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and then they will wonder why there are no faqnir^. 
They arc very clever boja — Barton Sahib and 
Toting Sahife/ 
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are a faquir's sole temporal weapon) — * the blood 
oame. So the other Sahib, first smiting his own man 
senseless, smote the stabber with a short gun which 
had rolled from the first man's hand. They all raged 
as though mad together.' 

Mahbub smiled with heavenly resignation. * No ! 
That is not so much dewanee (madness, or a case for 
the civil court — the word can be punned upon both 
ways) as nigamut (a criminal case). A gun sayest 
thou ? that is good ten years in jail.' 

* Then they both lay still, but I think they were 
nearly dead when they were put on the te-rain. Their 
heads moved thus. And there is much blood on the 
line.' 

* I would not have them dead. Jail is the sure 
place — and assuredly they will give false names, 
and assuredly no man will see them for a long time. 
A Pathan would scarcely have done better. They 
were unfriends of mine. Now quickly with the sad- 
dle-bags and the cooking-platter. We will take out 
the horses and away to Simla.' 

Swiftly, — as Orientals understand speed, — with 
long explanations, with abuse and windy talk, care- 
lessly, amid a hundred checks for little things for- 
gotten, the untidy camp broke up and led the 
half-dozen stiff and fretful horses along the Ealka 
road in the fresh of the rain-swept dawn. Kim, re- 
garded as Mahbub All's favourite by all who wished 
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haltiiig everj fcsw hours at a \va^ side shelter. Veij* 
mij^ Sdabi travel akmg ifaa SUka xoad} iwd^ li | 
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Citeem himself a judge of a horsey aud^ though l^|H| 
up to hie teeth in dcht to the money-lender, must 
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queBtionBj or, through shc^r ignorance of the vei 
ular, grossly insulting the import nrbahle trader, 

' When first I dealt with Sahibs, and that was when 
Cnlonel Pnfidv Saliih was Governor of Fort Abazai 
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' True. True talk/ said Kim solemnly. * One 
who speaks of a cat when a woman is brought to bed, 
for instance. I have heard that' 

* Therefore, in one situate as thou art, it particu- 
larly behoves thee to remember this with both kinds 
of faces. Among Sahibs, never forgetting thou art a 
Sahib ; among the folk of Hind, always remembering 
thou art ' he paused, with a puzzled smile. 

* What am I ? Mussalman, Hindu, Jain, or Bud- 
dhist ? That is a hard nut.' Kim smiled. 

* Thou art beyond question an imbeliever, and 
therefore thou wilt be damned. So says the Canoon 
of my Law — or I think it does. But thou art also 
my Little Friend of all the World, and I love thee. 
So says my heart. This matter of creeds is like 
horseflesh. The wise man knows horses are good — 
that there is a profit to be made from all; and for 
Diyself, bet that I am a good Simni and hate the men 
of Tirah. I could believe the same of all the faiths. 
Now manifestly a Kattiawar mare taken from the 
sands of her birthplace and removed to the west of 
Bengal becomes lame — nor is even a Balkh stallion 
(and there are no better horses than those of Balkh, 
were they not so heavy in the shoulder) of any ao- 
coimt in the great Northern deserts beside the snow- 
camels I have seen. Therefore I say in my heart the 
faiths are like the horses. Each has merit in its own 
country.' 
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blood many of them. Sons of meheeraneea — broth- 
ere-in-law of the bhungi (sweeper)/ 

We need not follow the rest of the pedigree; but 
Kim made his little point clearly and without heat, 
chewing a piece of sugar-cane the while. 

^ Friend of all the World/ said Mahbub, pushing 
over the pipe for the boy to clean,^ * I have met many 
men, women, and boys, and not a few Sahibs. I 
have never in all my days met such an imp as thou 
art.' 

' And why ? When I always tell thee the truth.' 

* That is perhaps the very reason, for this is a 
world of danger to honest men.' Mahbub Ali hauled 
himself off the ground, girt in his belt, and went over 
to the horses. 

^ Or sell it?' 

There was that in the tone that made Mahbub halt 
and turn. ^ What new devilry ? ' 

' Eight annas, and I will tell,' said Kim, grinning. 
* It touches thy peace' 

* O Sultans ! ' Mahbub gave the money. 

* Rememberest thou the little business of the 
thieves in the dark, down yonder at Umballa ? ' 

* Seeing they sought my life, I have not altogether 
forgotten. Why ? ' 

* Rememberest thou the Kashmir Serai ? ' 

* I will trust thy ears in a moment.' 

* No need, Pathan. Only, the second faqtiur, whom 
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ing, dipping, and sweeping about the growing spurs ; 
the flush of the morning laid along the distant snows; 
the branched cacti ; tier upon tier the stony hillsides ; 
the voices of a thousand water-channels; the chatter 
of the monkeys; the solemn deodars, climbing one 
after another with down-drooped branches; the vista 
of the plains rolled out far beneath them ; the inces- 
sant twanging of the tonga-horns and the wild rush 
of the led horses when a tonga swung round a curve; 
the halts for prayers (Mahbub was very religious in 
dry-washings and bellowings when time did not 
press) ; the evening conferences by the halting-places, 
when camels and bullocks chewed solemnly together 
and tlie stolid drivers told the news of the road — all 
these things lifted Kim's heart to song within him. 

* But, when the singing and dancing is done,' 
said Mahbub AH, ^ comes the Colonel Sahib's, and 
that is not so sweet.' 

* A fair land — a most beautiful land is this of 
Hind — and the land of the Five Rivers is fairer 
than all,' Kim half chanted. ' Into it I will go again 
if ^lahbub Ali or the Colonel lift hand or foot against 
me. Once gone, who shall find me? Look, Hajji, is 
yonder the city of Simla pahar. Allah, what a city ! ' 

* My father's brother, and he was an old man when 
]^Iackerson Sahib's well was new at Peshamir, could 
recall when there were but two houses in it.' 

He led the horses below the main road into the 
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and it is too late, therefore, to send thee to any 
hill-schooL' 

' I have said that my holidays are my own, I do 
not go to school twice over. That is one part of my 
bond.' 

' The C5olonel Sahib is not yet aware of the con- 
tract. Thoii art to lodge in Lnrgan Sahib's house till 
it is time to go again to Nncklao.' 

* I had sooner lodge with thee, Mahbub.' 

* Thou dost not know the honour. Lurgan Sahib 
himself asked for thee. Thou wilt go up the hill and 
along the road atop, and there thou must forget for 
a while that thou hast ever seen or spoken to me, 
Mahbub AH, who sella horses to Creighton Sahib, 
whom thou doat not know. Remember this order.' 

Kim nodded. ' Good,' said he, ' and who is Lurgan 
Sahib? Nay — ' ho caught Mahbub's sword-keen 
glance — ' indeed I have never heard his name. Is 
he by chance ' — he lowered his voice — ' one of us f ' 

'What talk is this of us, Sahib?' Mahbub Ali 
returned, in the tone he used towards Europeans. ' I 
am a Path an ; thou art a Sahib and the son of a Sahib. 
Lurgan Sahib has a shop among the European shops. 
All Simla knows it. Ask there . . . and. Friend of 
all the World, he is a Sahib to be obeyed to the last 
wink of his eye-lashes. Men say he does magic, but 
that should not touch thee. Go up the hill and ask. 
Here begins the great game.' 
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* He is come/ said the boy, in a voice little louder 
than a sigh, and vanished. Kim felt sure that the 
boy had been posted to guide him from the first, but 
putting a bold face on it, parted the curtain. A 
black-bearded man with a green shade over his eyes, 
sat at a table, and, one by one, with short, white 
hands, picked up globules of light from a tray before 
him, threaded them on a glancing silken string and 
hummed to himself the while. Kim was conscious 
that beyond the circle of light the room was full of 
things that smelt like all the temples of all the East. 
A whiff of musk, a puff of sandal-wood, and a breath 
of sickly jessamine-oil caught his opened nostrils. 

* I am here,' said Kim at last, speaking in the ver- 
nacular — for the smells made him forget that he 
was going to be a Sahib henceforward. 

* Seventy-nine, eighty, eighty-one,' the man counted 
to himself, stringing pearl after pearl so quickly that 
Kim could scarcely follow his fingers. He slid off 
the green shade and looked intently at Kim for 
a full half-minute. The pupils of the eye dilated 
and closed to pin-pricks, as if at will. There was a 
faquir by the Taksali Gate who had just this gift and 
made money by it, especially when cursing silly 
women. Kim stared intently. His disreputable 
friend could further twitch his ears, almost like a 
goat, and Kim was disappointed that this new man 
did not imitate him. 
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'Why ahouldlfear!' 

' Thou wilt sleep tere to-night, and staj with mm 
till it is time to go again to Nucklao, It an orden* 
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hand towarda th^ diliffiMl^^ 

^ So be it/ said Kim composedly, ^ Now I ' 
II nodded and held the lamp Bhove hh head. Aa 
the light swept them^ there leaped out from the walls 
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Lurgan Sahib pointed to a native quilt in a comer 
by the loathsome masks, picked up the lamp, and left 
the room in black darkness. 

^ Was that Lurgan Sahib i ' Kim asked as he cud- 
dled down. No answer. He could hear the Hindu 
boy breathing, however, and, guided by the sound, 
crawled across the floor, and cuffed into the darkness, 
crying : ' Give answer, deviL Is this the way to lie 
to a Sahib 

From the darkness he fancied ho could hear the 
echo of a chuckle. It could not be his soft-fleshed 
companion, because he was weeping. So Kim lifted 
up his voice and called aloud : * Lurgan Sahib, O 
Lurgan Sahib! Is it an order that thy servant 
docs not speak to me ? ' 

* It is an order.* The voice came from behind him 
and he started. 

* Very good. But remember,* he muttered, as he 
resought the quilt, ' I will beat thee in the morning. 
I do not like Hindus.' 

That was no cheerful night ; the room being over- 
ful of voices and music. Kim was waked twice by 
some one calling his name. The second time he set 
out in search, and ended by bruising his nose against 
a box that certainly spoke with a human tongue, but 
in no sort of human accent It seemed to end in a 
tin trumpet and to be joined by wires to a smaller 
box on the floor — so far, at least, as he could 
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mng, mmtdim^ ^ trumpet uapiift ' Tw im 1m 
nao ieilii^^ Kini rubbed hie ndtttni gmr 

thinking, as tisual, in Hindi. 

* This with a beggar from the bazar might be good 
but — I am a Sahib and the son of a Sahib and, 

i#udbuMu Tees ' (hem taisad tn Tn 
txjy of SL XaTier's. Damn ilr, Lurgan^a eyes ! — It 
is eome sort of macliinerv like ^evrini^-maehine-. Oh^ 
it great check of him — we are not fright^ed that 
Wl^ ia Lneknow — N^a^ Tbm m Hmdi; 'Bui 
lHifli4iMi %e gain! ia 011% s tewkr — I 
biaaliop. Bnt Crd^toii filAiill k« 
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evidently raised a lid. If there were a devil inside, 
now was its time for — he sniffed — thus did the 
sewing-machines of the bazar smell. He would clean 
that shaitan. He slipped off his jacket, and plunged 
it into the box's mouth. Something long and roimd 
bent under the pressure, there was a whirr and the 
voice stopped — as voices must if you ram a thrice- 
doubled coat on to the wax cylinder and into the 
works of an expensive phonograph. Kim finished 
his slumbers with a serene mind. 

In the morning he was aware of Lurgan Sahib 
looking down on him. 

* Oah ! ' said Kim, firmly resolved to cling to his 
Sahib-dom. * There was a box in the night that 
gave me gali. So I stopped it. Was it your box ? ' 

The man held out his hand. 

* Shake hands, O'Hara,' he said. ' Yes, it was my 
box. I keep such things because my friends the 
Rajahs like them. That one is broken, but it was 
cheap at the price. Yes, my friends, the Kings, are 
very fond of toys — and so am I sometimes.' 

Kim looked at him out of the comers of his eyes. 
He was a Sahib in that he wore Sahib's clothes ; the 
accent of his Urdu, the intonation of his English, 
showed that he was anything but a Sahib. He 
seemed to understand what moved in Kim's mind ere 
the boy opened his mouth, and he took no pains to 
explain himself as Father Victor or the Lucknow 
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' I am mrvj you cannot beat my boy this mormng* 
He says be will kill you with a knife or poiaim. He 
k jealous, BO Xh»Ta p^lioil^ 

me. You must hdlp me with the jewels. SEi Ji 
almofit too jeal<njs to trusty just now-' 

Now a gen nine imported Sahib from England 
would have made a great to do over this tale. Lur- 
gm Sahih stated it aa simx^ly as Iblliiali iXi tmoidad 

The HkieA^ verandah of the shop was built out over 
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all places in the world, so Lurgan Sahib said ; carpets 
in dusty bales, smelling atrociously, pushed back be- 
hind torn and rotten screens of geometrical work; 
Persian water-jugs for the hands after meals; dull 
copper incense-bumcrs neither Chinese nor Persian, 
with friezes of fantastic devils running round them ; 
tarnished silver belts that knotted like raw hide; 
hair-pins of jade, ivory, and plasma; arms of all 
sorts and kinds, and a thousand other oddments were 
cased or piled, or merely thrown into the room, leav- 
ing a clear space only round the rickety deal table, 
where Lurgan Sahib worked. 

* Those things are nothing,' said his host, watching 
Kim's admiring eye. * I buy them because they are 
pretty, and sometimes I sell — if I like the buyer's 
look'i My work is on the table — some of it.' 

It blazed in the morning light — all red and blue 
and green flashes, picked out with the vicious blue- 
white spurt of a diamond here and there. Kim 
opened his eyes. 

' Oh, they are quite well, those stones. It will not 
hurt them to see the sun. Besides, they are cheap. 
But with sick stones it is very different.' He piled 
Kim's plate anew. ' There is no one but me can 
doctor a sick pearl and re-blue turquoises. I grant 
you opals — any fool can cure an opal — but for a 
sick pearl there is only me. Suppose I were to die I 
Then there would be no one. ... Oh no! Tau 
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mme day.' 

He moved to the end of the verandah to refiD 
heavj^ porous clay water-jug fiom the filter. 

* Do you want dridEf 

WmJu^SAlik Lrai^ 8sU>» ifloea feafc 
l&id imi liixid m tlid |ar. 'S&ii instant it 
Ktll^#^li09ry faQ to \vithin half an inch of the hrim 
— the white cloth only showing, by a small 
that it had slid into its place. 

'Wa&t' aaid Kim in tmiit intter 

the compliment had 
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First the big piece shall join itself to two others on 
the right and the left — on the right and the left 
Look!' 

To save his life, Kim could not have turned his 
head. The light touch held him as in a vice, and his 
blood tingled pleasantly through him. There was 
one large piece of the jar where there had been three, 
and above them the shadowy outline of the entire 
vesseL He could see the verandah through it, but it 
was thickening and darkening with each beat of his 
pulse. Yet the jar — how slowly the thoughts came ! 
— the jar had been smashed before his eyes. Another 
wave of prickling fire raced down his neck, as Lurgan 
Sahib moved his hand. 

' Look ! It is coming into shape,' said Lurgan 
Sahib. 

So far Kim had been thinking in Hindi, but a 
tremor came on him, and with an effort like that of a 
swimmer before sharks, who hurls himself half out 
of the water, his mind leaped up from a darkness 
that was swallowing it and took refuge in — the mul- 
tiplication table in English ! 

* Look ! It is coming into shape,' whispered Lur- 
gan Sahib. 

The jar had been smashed — yess, smashed — not 
the native word, he would not think of that — but 
smashed — into fifty pieces, and twice three was six, 
and thrice three was nine, and four times three was 
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lubbing eyes. There were the broken diafda; tlittri 
was the spilt water drjimg in the Bun, and through the 
cracka of the verandah showed^ all ribbed^ the white 
liQiiiei^all below — ajid iskmm ttp«l?Q waa thirt^-wrl 

* But it ia smashed — smashed/ he gasped — Lur- 
gan Snliib lia<l heon miitterinc: softlv for the last half- 
niinute. Kiin wrenched his head aside. ' Look t 

ing Kim closely while the hoy nibhdl Jltfjiedb * But 
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^ And then what did you do ! I mean, how did 
you think ? ' 

^ Oah ! I knew it was broken, and so I think that 
was what I thought — and it was broken/ 

^ H'm ! Has any one ever done that same sort of 
magic to you before ? ' 

^ If it was/ said Kim, ^ do you think I should let 
it again ? I should run away.' 

* And now you are not afraid — ehi^ 
'No/ 

Lurgan Sahib looked at him more closely than 
ever. ' I shall ask Mahbub Ali — not now, but some 
day later,* he muttered. ' I am pleased with you — 
yes ; and I am pleased with you — no. You are the 
first that ever saved himself. I wish I knew what it 
was that you began to think. . . . But you are 
right. You should not tell that — not even to me.' 

He turned into the dusky gloom of the shop, and 
sat down at the table rubbing his hands softly. A 
small, husky sob came from behind a pile of carpets. 
It was the Hindu child obediently facing towards the 
walL His slim shoulders worked with grief. 

* Ah ! He is jealous, so jealous. I wonder if he 
will try to poison me again in my breakfast, and 
make mo cook it twice.' 

' Kulibee — Jeubbee nahin' came the broken an- 
swer. 

' And whether he will kill this other boy t ' 
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^ Evbhee — kubbee noAm ' (ne^««i»^ iwer. No I) 
^Wlgtdo you ikMkimi^ioV Mm tuned miA^ 

' Oah ! I do not know. IM lym go^ psAi^ 

Why JiJ li£? WAni to |30ison you? ' 

' Eecaui^e he is so fond of me. Suppose you wem 
fond of dome oiiej and you saw sonie oue oom% and 
t}i^ iili^ jrs^ fmi^i^mk mme pkmd with liiil 

Kim thought lu^gift ll^paifisd Im^tmm 
slowly in the vernacular. 

' i shotild not poison that man/ said Kim reAec- 
* I ifeoaW beat that boy — ^ {bat boy wm 
tmi M mj mm, B# fiTtfl X mifSA Mk tkat bo^r if it 
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* I will look into the ink-pools — I will faithfully 
guard the jewels. Oh, my father and my mother, 
send him away.' He indicated Kim with a backward 
jerk of his bare heel. 

* Not yet — not yet. In a little while he will go 
away again. But now he is at school — at a new 
madrissah — and thou shalt be his teacher. Play the 
play of the jewels against him. I will keep tally.' 

The child dried his tears at once, and dashed to 
the back of the shop, whence he returned with a cop- 
per tray. 

* Give me ! ' he said to Lurgan Sahib. * Let them 
come from thy hand, for he may say that I knew 
them before.' 

* Gently — gently,' the man replied, and from a 
drawer under the table dealt a half handful of clat- 
tering trifles into the tray. 

* Now,' said the child, waving an old copy of a 
paper. * Look on them as long as thou wilt, stranger. 
Count and, if need be, handle. One look is enough 
for me/ lie turned his back proudly. 

* But what is the game f ' Kim asked. 

' When thou hast counted and handled and art 
sure that thou canst remember them all, I cover them 
with this paper, and thou must tell over the tally to 
Lurgan Sahib. / will write mine.' 

* Oah ! ' The instinct of competition waked in his 
breast. He bent over the tray. There were but fif- 
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accouiit'ln ink, 

* There are under that paper five blue atones — 
one bigj one amaller, and lime amaU,^ said Kim^ all 

# in it ; there is one ydlaw ^ttm/t tbftt I CMfiMfr 

through, and one like a pipe-stem. Tliore are two 
red stcineSj and — iiml — I made the count fifte^en^ 
but two I have forgotten. Ko ! Give me tima One 
wm of ivory, little and hzDiraialk| mi — apd^p?© 

•*^:€tafe— two ' — Liirgan Sahib mmled Mm 
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it. There is one piece of old greenish amber^ and a 
cheap cut topaz from Europe. There is one ruby of 
Burma, of two ruttees, without a flaw^ and there is a 
ballas ruby, flawed, of two ruttees. There is a carved 
ivory from China representing a rat sucking an egg ; 
and there is last — ah ha ! — a ball of crystal as big 
as a bean set in a gold leaf.' 

He clapped his hands at the close. 

' He is thy master,' said Lurgan Sahib, smiling. 

* Huh I He knew the names of the stones,' said 
Kim, flushing. ' Try again ! With common things 
such as he and I both know.' 

They heaped the tray again with odds and «ids 
gathered from the shop, and even the kitchen, and 
every time the boy won, till Kim marvelled. 

* Bind my eyes — let me feel once with my fingers, 
and even then I will leave thee open-eyed behind,' he 
challenged. 

Kim stamped with vexation when the lad made his 
boast good. 

* If it were men — or horses,' he said, * I could do 
better. This playing with tweezers and knives and 
scissors is too little.' 

* Learn first — teach later,' said Lurgan Sahib. 
* Is he thy master ? ' 

* Truly. But how is it done ? ' 

' By doing it many times over till it is done per- 
fectly — for it is worth doing.' 
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thee.' 

' And I will see- thut th(.?o art well taught,' said 
Lurgan JSaliib, still apciikiug in tht; vernacular, ' for 
WBo^t mj hoy hem-^it wm £ooii«li ^ &ee to huf 
m tmek fitiite aisemii ivbea^ il liiim lifldife usObod^ I 
could gL^m it to tbee — except my hoj here I 
have not in a long time met with one bolter worfh 
teaching. And there are ten days more ere ihoa 
canst return to LueknAo — wliere tBejr teach mtiufig 

They iiP«er0 & mo^ mmi leu daysi but Km finjuiyei 
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from independent and feudatory courts whose osten- 
sible business was the repair of broken necklaces — 
rivers of light poured out upon the table — but whose 
real end seemed to be to raise money for angry Maha- 
ranees or young Kajahs. There were Babus to whom 
Lurgan Sahib talked with austerity and authority, 
but at the end of each interview he gave them money 
in coined silver and currency notes. There were 
occasional gatherings of long-coated theatrical natives 
who talked metaphysics in English and Bengali, to 
Mr. Lurgan's great edification. He was always 
interested in religion. At the end of the day, Kim 
and the Hindu boy — whose name varied at Lurgan's 
pleasure — were expected to give a detailed acooimt 
of all that they had se^n and heard — their view of 
each man's character, as shown in his face, talk, and 
manner, and their notions of his real business. After 
dinner, Lurgan Sahib^s fancy turned more to what 
might be called dressing-iip, in which game he took 
the most informing interest. He could paint faces 
to a marvel; with a brush-dab here and a line there 
changing them past recognition. The shop was full 
of all manner of dresses and turbans, and Kim was 
apparelled variously as a young Mohammedan of 
good family, an oilman, and once — which was a 
joyous evening — as the son of an Oudh landholder 
in the fullest of full dress. Lurgan Sahib had a 
hawk's eye to detect the least flaw in the make-up; 
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mi iTiag m a mm t&AmmA eo/m^ mnAl 

Igr batttew «i«elli«e Imir rooh nA mA a unto 

laIkeJ> or %¥alked, or cougbed, or ^at, or snaesed^ 
and since ' hows ' raart^^r little m thia worldj the 
* why ' of everything. The Hindu boy pl&yed this 
game dumsily. Tba little miad^ IceeiL aa an icicle 
"lll^sti^ m»mmmmii eii4$ not temper 

it0elf to «DAer into anotit^a aoal; tmt lIuBre wialiiift 
in Kim which woke up and sang with joy as he put 
on the ehan;^mg diemmp and chaiagBd hia apeech and 
geature therewith. 

GiitijAd awi^ 1^ M&ndiapit ^ irdunteflrad to 
Amf IiUfgan Saluli w» wmasig horn 0m diaeq^ of 
^ certain caste of faquir, old Lfthore aoqQgliitaaoe^ 
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had tx>ld me I should have opiened that — that you 
were pulling my 1^. How soon can he become 
approximately effcecicnt chainman? Because then 
I shall indent for him/ 

' That is what he must learn at Lucknow.' 

' Then order him to be jolly dam quick. Good- 
night, Lurgan.' The Babu swung out with the gait 
of a bagged cow. 

When they were telling over the day's list of visit- 
OTBy Lurgan Sahib asked Kim who he thought the 
Babu might be. 

* God knows/ said Kim cheerily. The tone mi^t 
almost have deceived Mahbub Ali, but it failed en- 
tirely with the healer of sick pearls. 

* That is true. God, He knows ; but I \vish to 
know what you think.' 

Kim glanced sideways at his companion, whose 
eye had a way of compelling truth. 

'I — I think he will want me when I come 
from the school, but ' — confidentially, as Lurgan 
Sahib nodded approval — 'I do not imderstand 
how he can wear many dresses and talk many 
tongues.' 

' Thou wilt understand many things later. He is 
a writer of tales for a certain Colonel. His honour 
is great only in Simla, and it is noticeable that he 
has no name, but only a number and a letter — that 
is the custom.' 
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' Not yet ; but if a boy rose «p who is now sitti]^ 
here and went — look^ the door k open — as far as a 
(%rtj|UL lt«>nse with a red-painted verandahy bekind 

der Mookerjee hore the bad of last tmmiii,^ 
*hoy migbt take away a belt full of silver-' 

'JIow many { ' tiaid Kim prumpUy, 

' Five hundred — a tbouBand — as many aa h$ 
m^t ttsfc lor/ 

^€kKi4 And hem king might siidi 1 liM 
the news was told t * Bb mUed mmmfy ttt Lwipll 
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State. These men are very few; and of these few, 
not more than ten are of the best Among these ten 
1 count the Babu^ and that is curious. How great 
therefore and desirable must be a business that 
changes the heart of a Bengali.' 

* True. But the days go slowly for me. I am yet 
a boy, and it is only within two months I learned to 
write Angrezi. Even now I cannot read it well. And 
there are yet years and years and long years before I 
can be even a chainman.' 

* Have patience, Friend of all the World,' — Kim 
started at the title. * I would I had a few of the 
years that so irk thee. I have proved thee in 
several small ways. This will not be forgotten 
when I make my report to the .Colonel Sahib.' 
Then, changing suddenly into English with a 
deep laugh — 

* By Jove ! O'Hara, I think there is a great deal 
in you ; but you must not become proud and you must 
not talk. You must go back to Lucknow and be a 
good little boy and mind your book, as the English 
say, and perhaps, next holidays if you care, you can 
come back to me ! ' Kim's face fell. * Oh, I mean if 
you like. I know where you want to go.' 

Four days later a seat was booked for Kim and his 
small tnmk at the rear of a Kalka tonga. His com- 
panion was the whale-like Babu, who, with a fringed 
shawl wrapped round his head, and his fat open- 
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shivered and grunted in the ntofning ehilL 

* Ilnw coiTie?^ it that this man is one of usf^ thought 
Kim, eon^idcriug the jellj-back as they jolted down 
tiie road; and the r^ection threw him into moei 
llowat daj-dieamB. Sfthib bid gittnt Mai 

tm m^m^m mB^ mm'^m m Urn 

iissiirance of his protection if he mrked. The indMt 
lifn (and iipvpt did a vi.'^itnr sec 1^ of Siinla in a 
ten days' visit) bad prey^^d upon him, and he yearned 
for the open road. If only, like iim Bh\m^ ha esmU 
enjoy tW Mmi^ 0f a letter m msibm*^mA a 
priK upcm his head I Some day he ip»|0 #iat 
:Hid more- Some day he nii^ht he almost as jsjeat as 
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himflftlf the stozy of his own adventures through the 
last three months. He could paralyse St Xavier's 
— even the biggest boys who shaved — with the re- 
cital, were that permitted. But it was, of course, out 
of the question. There would be a price upon his 
head in good time, as Lurgan Sahib had assured him ; 
but if he told stories now, not only would that price 
never be set, but Colonel Creighton would cast him 
off — and he would be left to the wrath of Lurgan 
Sahib and Mahbub Ali — for the short space of life 
that would remain to him. 

^ So I should lose Delhi for the sake of a fish/ was 
his proverbial philosophy. It behoved him to forget 
his holidays (there would always remain the fun of 
inventing imaginary adventures), and, as Lurgan 
Sahib had said, to work. As if any one but a fool of 
a Sahib would show his method ! 

Of all the boys hurrying back to St Xavier's, from 
Sukkur in the sands to Galle beneath the palms, none 
was so filled with virtue as Kimball O'Hara, jigetting 
down to Umballa behind Hurree Chunder Mood- 
kerjee, whose name on the books of one section of the 
Ethnolc^cal Survey was R.17. 

And if additional spur were needed, the Babu 
supplied it After a huge meal at Salka, he spoke as 
a stranger. Was Kim going to school f Then he, an 
M.A. of Calcutta TTniversity, would explain the 
idrtntages of education. There were marks to be 
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tion to plaT^5 called Lear lUiJ Julius Caemr, both 
much in demand bj examiners on the Bengal s;ide. 
Lear was not so full of historical aUnsions m 
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English, Kim caught the general trend of the talk, 
and it interested him *' a very much.' Here was a 
new craft that a man could carry in his head ; and by 
the look of the large wide world unfolding itself 
before him, it seemed that the more a man knew the 
better for him. 

Said the Babu when he had talked for an hour and 
a half, * I hope some day to enjoy your offeecial ac- 
quaintance. Ad interim, if I may be pardoned that 
expression, I shall give you this betel-box which is 
highly valuable article and cost me two rupees only 
four years ago.' It was a cheap, heart-shaped brass 
box with three compartments for carrying the eternal 
betel-nut, lime and pan-leaf; but it was filled with 
little tabloid bottles. * That is reward of merit for 
your performance in character of that holy man. 
You see, you are so young you think you will last 
for ever and not take care of your body. It is great 
nuisance to go sick in the middle of business. I am 
voree fond of drugs myself, and they are handy to 
impress poor people too. I give it you for souvenir. 
Xow good-bye. I have urgent private business here 
by the roadside.' 

He slipped out noiselessly as a cat, on the Umballa 
road, hailed a passing ekka and jingled away, while 
Kim, tongue-tied, twiddled the brass betel-box in his 
hands. 

««»««« 
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that a report of Kim's progress was forwarded at 
the end of each term to Colonel Creighton and to 
Father Victor, from whose hand duly camd the 
Jtum^ for hii ■cbodm^ It is fttir&«r t^eoidift ib 

patheniaticil rtodiflft M i^ell as map-maMn^ and 

carried away a prize fThe Life of Lord Laiormce, 
tree calf J two vols., nine rujiee^ eight atinad) for 
proficiency therein ; and the same term played in St- 
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to get all the wisdom of the Sahibs and then he would 
see. The hand of friendship must have in some way 
averted the whip of calamity, for six weeks later Kim 
seems to have passed an examination in elementary 
surveying * with great credit/ his age being fifteen 
years and four months. From this date the record is 
silent His name does not appear in the year's batch 
of those who entered for the subordinate survey of 
India, but against it stands the word ' removed on 
appointment' 

Several times in those three years, cast up at the 
Temple of the Tirthankers in Benares the lama, a 
little thinner and a shade yellower, if that were pos- 
sible, but still burning with his inextinguishable 
hope. Sometimes it was from the South that he 
came — from south of Tuticorin — whence the won- 
derful fire-boats go to Ceylon and the priests who 
know Pali; sometimes it was from the wet green 
West and the thousand cotton-factory chimneys that 
ring Bombay ; and once from the North, where he had 
doubled back eight hundred miles to talk a day with 
the Keeper of the Images in the Wonder House. He 
would go to his cell in the cool, cut marble — for the 
priests of the Temple were good to the old man — 
wash off the dust of travel, make prayer, and depart 
for Lucknow, well accustomed now to the ways of the 
rail, in a third-class carriage. Returning, it was 
noticeable, as his friend the Seeker pointed out to the 
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Ills Wheel of life, and pireferral to talk of the 1 
BXkd wisdom of a certain m^teriouB cht^Ja whom no 
man of the temple had ever seen. Yes^ be kad fol- 
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find the River of Healing. Yet it seemed to hmi that 
it waa a matter not to be imdertaken with any hope 
^1190^ milfiffl the BeAjsr took with Imn 
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and versed in great Hiedoia — tmA wiodom 
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birth; lay a day-old calf of the herd whose mother 
had died. The fettered elephant, forgetting his own 
agony y said : If I do not help this suckling it will 
perish under our feet." So he stood above the young 
thing, making his legs buttresses against the uneasily 
moving herd ; and he begged milk of a virtuous cow, 
and the calf throve, and the ringed elephant was the 
calf's guide and defence. Now the days of an ele- 
phant — let all listen to the Jdtdka — are thirty-five 
years to his full strength, and through thirty-five 
rains the ringed elephant befriended the younger, and 
all the while the fetter ate into the flesh. 

' Then one day the young elephant saw the half- 
buried coil, and turning to the elder said : " What is 
this ? " " It is even my sorrow," said he who had 
befriended him. Then tliat other put out his trunk 
and in the twinkling of an eye-lash abolished the ring, 
saying : " The appointed time has come." So the 
virtuous elephant who had waited temperately and 
done kind acts was relieved, at the appointed time, 
by the very calf whom he had turned aside to cherish 
— let all listen to the Jdtdka — for the elephant was 
Ananda, and the calf that broke the ring was none 
other than The Lord himself. . . . ' 

Then he would shake his head benignly, and over 
the ever-clicking rosary point out how free that ele- 
phant calf was from the sin of pride. He was as 
humble as a chela who, seeing his master sitting in the 
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vanished somewhat suddenly in the dawn after fool- 
ish talk with my grand-daughter. He grows apace, 
but he is the same Friend of the Stars as brought me 
true word of the war. Have ye parted then ? ' 

* Yes — and No/ the lama replied. * We — we 
have not altogether parted, but the time is not ripe 
that we should take the road together. He acquires 
wisdom in another place. We must wait' 

* All one — but if it were not the boy how did he 
come to speak so continually of thee ? ' 

* And what said he ? ' asked the lama eagerly. 

' Sweet words — an hundred thousand — that 
thou art his father and mother and such all. Pity 
that he does not take the Queen's service.' 

This news amazed the lama, who then did not 
know how religiously Kim kept to the contract made 
with Mahbub Ali, and perforce ratified by Colonel 
Creighton. * There is no holding the young pony 
from the game,' said the horse-dealer when the 
Colonel pointed out that vagabonding over India in 
holiday time was absurd. ' If permission be refused 
to go and come as he chooses, he will make light of 
the refusal Tlien who is to catch him? Colonel 
Sahib, only once in a thousand years is a horse bom 
so well fitted for the game as this our colt' 
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Babu's famous drug-box proved useless, though Kim 
had restocked it nt Bombay. Mahbub had business 
at Quetta, and Kim, as Mahbub admitted, earned his 
keep, and perhaps a little over, by spending four 
amazing days as scullion in the house of a fat com- 
missariat sergeant, from whose oflSce-box, in an 
auspicious moment, he removed a little vellum ledger 
which he copied out — it seemed to deal entirely with 
cattle and camel sales — by moonlight, lying behind 
an outhouse, all through one hot night Then he 
returned the ledger to its place, and, at Mahbub's 
word, left that service, rejoining him six miles down 
the road, the clean copy in his bosom. 

* That soldier is a small fish,^ Mahbub Ali ex- 
plained, ^ but in time we shall catch the larger one. 
He only sells oxen at two prices — one for himself 
and one for the Government — which I do not think 
is a sin.' 

* But why could not I take away the little book 
and be done with it ? ' 

* Then he would have been frightened, and he 
would have told his master — then we should miss, 
perhaps, a great number of new rifles which seek their 
way up from Quetta to the north. The game is so 
large that one sees but a little at a time.' 

* Oho 1 ' said Kim, and held his tongue. That was 
in the monsoon holidays, after he had taken Uie prize 
for mathematics. The Christmas holidays he spent 
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defiance of the oontract — the Ck>Ionel ordered him to 
make a map of that wild^ walled city; and since 
Mohammedan horse-boys and pipe-tenders are not 
expected to drag survey-chains round the capital of 
an independent native state^ Kim was forced to pace 
all his distances by means of a bead rosary. He used 
the compass for bearings as occasion served — after 
dark chiefly^ when the camels had been fed — and by 
the help of his little survey paint-box of six colour- 
cakes and three bnishes^ he achieved something not 
remotely unlike the city of Jeysalmir. Mahbub 
laughed a great deal, and advised him to make up a 
written report as well, and in the back of the big 
account-book that lay under the flap of Mahbub's pet 
saddle Kim fell to work. 

^ It must hold everything that thou hast seen or 
touched or considered. Write as though the Jung-i- 
lat Sahib himself had come by stealth with a vast 
army outsetting to war.' 

* How great an army ? ^ 

* Oh, half a lakh of men/ 

' Folly ! Remember how few and bad were the 
wells in the pest. Not a thousand thirsty men could 
come near by here.' 

* Then write that down — also all the old breaches 
in the walls — and whence the firewood is cut — 
and what is the temper and disposition of the king. 
I stay here till all my horses are sold. I will go hire 
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He capped all the splendour^ that was taking Kim's 
delighted breath away, by a mother-of-pearl, nickel- 
plated, self -extracting .450 revolver. 

^ I had thought of a smaller bore, but reflected that 
this takes Government bullets. A man can always 
dbme by those — especially across the border. Stand 
up and let me look.' He clapped Kim on the shoulder. 
* May you never be tired, Pathan ! Oh, the hearts 
to be broken ! Oh, the eyes under the eyelashes, look- 
ing sideways ! ' 

Kim turned about, pointed his toes, stretched, and 
felt mechanically for the moustache that was just 
beginning. Then he stooped towards Mahbub's feet 
to make proper acknowledgment with fluttering, 
quick-patting hands; his heart too full for words. 
Mahbub forestalled and embraced him. 

* My son,' said he, * what need of words between us ! 
But is not the little gun a delight ? All six cartridges 
come out at one twist. It is borne in the bosom next 
the skin, which, as it were, keeps it oiled. Never put 
it elsewhere, and please God, thou shalt some day kill 
a man with it.' 

' Hai mai! ' said Kum ruefully. * If a Sahib kills 
a man he is hung in the jaiL' 

* True : but one pace beyond the border, men are 
wiser. Put it away ; but fill it first Of what use is 
a gun unfed ? ' 

' When I go back to the madrismik I must return 
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^ Son, I am wearied of that modrissah^ wbefe ^ugjf 
take the best years of a man to teach bim what he can 
only learn upon the road. But the foDj of the Sahiln 
had neither top nor bottom. No matter, Mayho thy 
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to Liirgan. The black beard nodded assent to the 

wisdom of the Afghan's dyed scarlet 

' I should have used him long ago/ said Lurgan. 
' The younger the better. That is why I always have 
my really valuable jewels watched by a child. You 
sent him to me to try. I tried him in every way : he 
is the only boy I could not make to see things.' 

* In the crystal — in the ink-pool I ' demanded 
Mahbub. 

' No. Under my hand, as I told you. That was 
quite unique. I was annoyed. With an older man 
to guide him on the road, he woidd have been fit for 
work then. And that is three years ago. I have 
taught him a good deal since, Colonel Creighton. I 
think you waste him now.' 

* Hmm ! Maybe you're right. But, as you know, 
there is no survey work for him at present' 

* Let him out — let him go,' Mahbub interrupted. 
* Who expects any colt to carry heavy weight at first ? 
Let him run with the caravans like our white camel- 
colts — for luck. I would take him myself, but ' 

' There is a little business in which he would be 
most useful — in the South,' said Lurgan, with 
peculiar suavity, dropping his heavy blued eyelids. 

' E.28 has that in hand,' said Creighton quickly. 
' He must not go down there. Besides, he knows no 
Turki.' 

' Only tell him the shape and the smell of the let- 
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' Mahbub checked himself. ' He beds down at 

the Temple of the Tirthankers and at Buddh-Gaya 
when he is in from the road. Then he goes to see the 
boy at the madrissah as we know^ for the boy was 
punished for it twice or thrice. He is quite mad^ but 
a peaceful man. I have met him. The Babu also 
has had dealings with him. We have watched him 
for three years. Red lamas are not so common in 
Hind that one loses track.' 

* Babus are very curious/ said Lurgan medita- 
tively. * Do you know what Hurree Babu really 
wants ? He wants to bo made a member of the Royal 
Society by taking Ethnological notes. I tell you, I 
tell him about the lama everything that Mahbub and 
the boy have told me. Hurree Babu goes down to 
Benares — at his own expense, I think.' 

' / don't,' said Creighton briefly. He had paid 
Hurree's travelling expenses, but of a most lively 
necessity to learn what the lama might be. 

^ And he applies to the lama for information on 
Lamaism, and devil dances, and spells and charms, 
several times in these few years. Holy Virgin! I 
could have told him all that yee-ars ago. I think 
Hurree Babu is getting too old for the road. He likes 
better to collect manners and customs information. 
Yes, he wants to be an F.R.S.' 

* Hurree thinks well of the boy, doesn't he? ' 

' Oh, very indeed — we have had some pleasant 
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' Not for a first experience. How does that Btrike 
jouj Maiibub i Let tlie boy run with the lama far 
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yearned for the crowded rooms in easy London where 
silver-haired, bald-headed gentlemen who know noth- 
ing of the Army move among spectroscopic experi- 
ments, the lesser plants of the frozen tundras, electric 
flight-measuring machines, and apparatus for slicing 
into fractional millimetres the left eye of the female 
mosquito. By all right and reason, it was the Boyal 
Geographical that should have appealed to him, but 
men are as chancy as children in tlieir choice of play- 
things. So Creighton smiled, and thought the better 
of Hurree Babu, moved by like desire. 

He dropped the ghost-dagger and looked up at 
Mahbub. 

* How soon can we get the colt from the stable f ' 
said the horse-dealer, reading his eyes. 

* Hmm. If I withdraw him by order now — what 
will he do, think vou ? I have never before assisted 
at the teaching of such an one.' 

* He will come to me,' said Mahbub promptly. * I 
will prepare him for the road. And the rest I can 
oversee.' 

* So be it, then. For six months he shall run at his 
choice : but who Tinll be his sponsor ? * 

Lurgan slightly inclined his head. ' He will not 
tell anything, if that is what you are afraid of. 
Colonel Creighton.' 

* It's only a boy, after all.' 

* Ye-es ; but first, he has nothing to tell ; and seo- 
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course you understand that you do not become pukka 
(permanent) till you have passed the autumn exami- 
nation. So you must not think you are going out into 
the world to enjoy yourself, or that your fortime is 
made. There is a great deal of hard work before you. 
Only, if you succeed in becoming pukka, you can rise, 
you know, to 450 a month.' Whereat the Principal 
gave him much good advice as to his conduct, and his 
manners, and his morals ; and others, his elders, who 
had not been wefted into billets, talked, as only 
Anglo-Indian lads can, of favouritism and corruption. 
Indeed, young Cazalet, whose father was a pensioner 
at (.'hunar, hinted very broadly thfit Colonel Creigh- 
ton's interest in Eim was directly paternal; and 
Kim, instead of retaliating^ did not even use lan- 
guage. He was thinking of the immense f im to come, 
of Mahbub's letter of the day before, all neatly writ- 
ten in English, making appointment for that after- 
noon in a house the very name of which would have 
crisped the Principal's hair with horror. . . . 

Said Kim to Mahbub at the railway station that 
evening, above the luggage scales — * I feared lest, at 
the last, the roof would fall upon me and cheat me. 
Is it indeed all finished, O my father f ' 

Mabbub snapped his fingers to show the uttemess 
of that end, and his eyes blazed like red coals. 

* Then where is the pistol that I may wear 
it?' 
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*And I remember/ he quoted maliciously^ *one 
who said; Trust a snake before a harlot and a harlot 
before a Pathan^ Mahbub Ali." Now, excepting as 
to Pathans, of whom I am one, all that is true. Most 
true is it in the Great Game, for it is by means of 
women that all plans come to ruin and we lie out in 
dawning with our throats cut So it happened to 
such a one,' — he gave the fullest particulars. 

* Then why ' Kim paused before a filthy 

staircase that climbed to the warm darkness of an 
upper chamber, in the ward that is behind Azim 
T^Hairs tobacco shop. Those who know it call it the 
Bird-cage — it is so full of whisperings and whis- 
tlings and chirrupings. 

The room, \eith its dirty cushions and half-smoked 
hookalis, smelt abominably of stale tobacco. In one 
corner lay a huge and shapeless woman clad in green- 
ish gauzes, and decked, brow, nose, ear, neck, wrist, 
arm, waist, and ankle with heavy native jewellery. 
When she turned it was like the clashing of copper 
pots. A lean cat in the balcony outside the window 
mewed hungrily. Kim checked, bewildered, at the 
door-curtain. 

* Is that the new stuflF, Mahbub ? ' said Huneefa 
lazily, scarce troubling to remove the mouthpiece 
from her lips. ' O Buktanooe I ' — like most of her 
kind, she swore by the Djinns — * O Buktanoos I He 
is very good to look upon.' 
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' I have heard that taUk since my Six& Uay,' bo 
i^plied^ ^pAttiiig tbfl 'WfaiOer lioea it 

lead?' 

' To protection. To-night we change thy colour, 
Tlda sleeping under foofii ^ Uamebod <tm Skm ss 
abnoBd. BiitBiiiie6&li«tii0aiQsrtof #eol^ 

catches. No painting of a day or tm Al^^ we 

fortify thee against the chances of the road. That is 
mi/ giti to tJiee, Take out all metal on thee and lay 
them here. Alake ready, Huneefa/ 
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is no matter^ she cannot see.' He took a pewter bowl 
from her ringed hand 

The (lye-stuflF showed blue and gummy. Kim ex- 
perimented on the back of his wrist^ with a dab of 
cotton-wool ; but Huneef a heard him. 

^ No, no/ she cried, * the thing is not done thus^ 
but with the proper ceremonies. The colouring is 
the least part of the spell. I give thee the full pro- 
tection of the Road.' 

' Jadoof (magic), said Kim, with a half start. 
He did not like the white, sightless eyes. Mahbub's 
hand on his neck bowed him to the floor, nose within 
an inch of the boards. 

* Be still. No harm comes to thee, my son. I am 
thy sacrifice.' 

He could not see what the woman was about, but 
heard the clish-clash of her jewellery for many 
minutes. A match lit up the darkness ; he caught the 
well-known purr and fizzle of grains of incense. Then 
the room filled with smoke — heavy, aromatic, and 
stupefying. Through growing drowse he caught the 
names of Devils — of Zulbazan, son of Eblis, who 
lives in bazars and paraos, making all the sudden 
lewd wickedness of wayside halts ; of Dulhan, invis- 
ible about mosques, the dweller among the slippers 
of the Faithful, who hinders folk from their prayers; 
and Musboot, Tx)rd of lies and panic. Huneefa, now 
whispering in his ear, now talking as from an im- 
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' With him are the keys of the secret things/ None 
knoweth them beside himself. Ue knoweth that 
which is in the dry land and in the seal ' Again 
broke out the unearthly whistling responses. 

'I — I apprehend it is not at all malignant in its 
operation said the Babu^ watching the throat- 
muscles quiver and jerk as Huneefa spoke with 
tongues. * It — it is not likely that she has killed 
the boy? If so, I decline to be witness at the 
trial. . . . What was the last hypothetical devil 
mentioned ? ' 

* Babuji/ said Mahbub in the vernacular. * I 
have no regard for the devils of Hind, but the sons 
of Eblis are far otherwise, and whether they be 
jumalee (well-affected) or jxdlalee (terrible) they 
love not Katfirs.' 

* Then you think I had better go t ' said Hurrec 
Babu, half rising. * They are, of course, dematerial- 
ised phenomena. Spencer says * 

Huneefa's crisis passed, as these things must, in a 
paroxysm of howling, with a touch of froth at the 
lips. She lay spent and motionless beside Kim, 
and the voices ceased. 

* Wall I That work is done. May the boy be bet- 
ter for it; and Huneefa is surely a mistress of dewat. 
Help haul her aside, Babu. Do not be afraid.* 

* How am I to fear the absolutely non-existent I * 
said Hurree Babu, talking English to reassure him- 
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but ' — he giggled — * your case is noted as excep- 
tional on the books. I hope Mr. Lurgan will note 
my action.' 

Kim yawned and stretched himself. It was good 
to turn and twist within loose clothes once again. 

* What is this ? ' He looked curiously at the heavy 
duffle-stuff loaded with the scents of the far North. 

* Oho I That is inconspicuous dress of chela at- 
tached to service of lamaistic lama. Complete in 
every particular,' said Hurree Babu, rolling into the 
balcony to clean his teeth at a goglet ' I am of 
opeenion it is not your old gentleman's precise reli- 
gion, but rather sub-variant of same. I have contrib- 
uted notes to. Asiatic Quarterly Review on these 
subjects. Now it is curious that the old gentleman 
himself is totally devoid of religiosity. He is not a 
damn particular.' 

* Do you know him ? ' 

Hurree Babu held up his hand to show he was 
engaged in the prescribed rites that accompany tooth- 
cleaning and such things among decently bred 
Bengalis. Then he recited in English an Arya-Somaj 
prayer of a thcistical nature, and stuffed his mouth 
with pan and betel. 

* Oah yes. I have met him several times at Be- 
nares, and also at Buddh-Gaya, to interrogate him on 
religious points and devil-worship. He is pure ag- 
nostic in my opinion, same as me.' 
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Huneefa stirred iii hor Aeep, and llurree Babu 
jumped iii^rvouslj to tho copper inceiise-burner, all 
bls^ and discoloured in moinimg ligbt^ rubbed « 
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vernacular. 

^ ifoiie- But ell© maj have the evil eye — that 
sorceress/ the Babm Yi^plied. 

* What doet thou do now, then!* 
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' I go. At what hour rims the ie-rainf* He rose 
to hifl feet, looked round the desolate chamber at the 
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Huneefa's blotched^ squat shadow on the boards. 
Witches — when their time is on them — can lay 
hold upon the heels of a man's soul if he does that 

* Now you must well listen/ said the Babu when 
they were in the fresh air. * Part of these ceremonies 
which we witnessed they include supply of effeecient 
amulet to those of our Department If you feel in 
your neck you will find one small silver amulet, verree 
cheap. That is ours. Do you imderstand ? ' 

* Oah yes, hawa-dilW (a heart lifter), said Kim, 
feeling at his neck. 

* Huneefa, she makes them for two rupees twelve 
annas with — oh, all sorts of exorcisms. They are 
quite common, except they are partially black enamel, 
and there is a paper inside each one full of names of 
local saints and such things. Thait is Uuneefa's look- 
out, you see ? Iluneef a makes them onlec for us, but 
in case she does not, when we get them we put in, 
before issue, one small piece of turquoise. Mr. Lur- 
gan, he gives them. There is no other source of 
supply ; but it was mo invented all this. It is strictly 
unoffeecial of course, but seems convenient. The 
turquoise is wrapped in the paper. . . . Yes, that 
14 road to railway station. . . . Now suppose you 
go with the lama, or with me, I hope, some day, or 
with Mahbub. Suppose we get into a damn-tight 
place. I am a fearful man — most fearful — but I 
tell you I have been in damn-tight places more than 





hdxE on my head. Yoti Hijft 
Cbarnu" Verree gix>d.' 

^ I do uot luiiicrstand quite. We muat not be be«rd 
taUuikg Englisii here.' 

m7<mi0m *&.^ All w Bftbiii talk 

show off/ said Smm&f flinging Ma should 

jauntily. * As I was about to say, Soa of tic 
Chami " means that yo\i mav be member of the Sat 
Bhai — the Sevtn Brotliers, which is Hindi and 
Xisfd^ & is popolarlj supped to be raikiA 
insl'I ten wfititt mm to ilnnr it tffll 
iii8teiit. You see it ia all mj Intntion. Vertm 
'^nod. Bhai has many members, and perhs!|xs l>e- 
ffifi' tlicn" fl;iTTTT\- \vr^ll-i"iif-vi-»nr-tlrr'''ai *!k'v iis-iv i^ive 
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— and I say to you: ''You want to buy precious 
stones ? " You say : '' Do I look like a man who buys 
precious stones ? " Then I say : '' Even verree poor 
man can buy a turquoise or iarkeean." ' 

' That is kichree — vegetable curry,' said Kim. 

'Of course it is. You say: "Let me see the 
tarkeean." Then I say: "It was cooked by a 
woman, and perhaps it is bad for your caste." Then 
you say : " There is no caste when men go to — look 
for tarkeean/' You stop a little between those words, 
"to — look." That is thee whole secret. The little 
stop before the words.' 

Kim repeated the test-sentence. 

' That is all right Then I will show you 
my turquoise if there is time, and then you 
know who I am, and then we exchange views 
and documents and those things. And so it is 
with any other man with us. We talk sometimes 
about turquoises and sometimes about iarkeean, but 
always with that little stop in the words. It is very 
easy. First, " Son of the Charm," if you are in a 
tight place. Perhaps that may help you — perhaps 
not. Then what I have told you about the tarkeean, 
if you want to transact offeecial business with a 
strange man. Of course, at present, you have no 
offeecial business. You are — ah, ha I — supernume- 
rary on probation. Quite unique specimen. If you 
were Asiatic of birth you might be employed right 
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i, |M seel The kma^ he expeisbi jq% 



because I have demi-offeeciftllj infoniied Mm JQU 

have ]>a3sed nil your examicationSj and wiU soon 
obtaiu Goverimient appointmenL Oh Lcil Ext-ii^e 
me, there is one thing more. The amulet being un- 

fs^t^ but It isoiis tm »,]^ liid^ mnm^ I |wgr 
that. Ifow I afaall mj good4rye^ my dear fellaw, ud 
I hope YOU — ah — will come out top side all right/ 
Hurree Babu stepped back a pace or two into the 
crowd at the entrance of Benares etation and — Km 
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Followed a sudden natural reaction. 

^ Kow am I alone — all alone,' he thought ' In all 
India is no one so alone as 1 1 If I die to-day, who 
shall bring the news — and to whom } If I live and 
God is good, there will be a price upon my head, for 
I am a Son of the Charm — I, Kim/ 

A very few white people, but many Asiatics, can 
throw themselves into a mazement as it were by re- 
peating their own names over and over again to 
themselves, letting the mind go free upon speculation 
as to what is called personal identity. When one 
grows older, the power, usually, departs, but while 
it lasts it may descend upon a man at any moment 

^Who is Kim — Kim — Kim?' 

He squatted in a comer of the clanging waiting- 
room, rapt from all other thoughts; hands folded 
in lap, and pupils contracted to pin-points. In a 
minute — in another half second — he felt he would 
arrive at the solution of the tremendous puzzle; but 
here, as always happens, his mind dropped away from 
those heights with the rush of a wounded bird, and 
passing his hand before his eyes, he shook his head. 
[298 ] 
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jwt boVight a tic-hot, halj|p4|ii4^^^ 

and stared intently. 

' I nho have lost it/ he said sadly* ^ It is ooe of 
the gates to the W' aj, but for me it haa beea ahut 
plan;- yeara*^ 

'*IPk«m V'a:>t WE^iidering there in thj spirit wbst 
maSEll^f;"af tiling thy aoul might be. The seixure 
eame of a sudden. / know. Who fibould know but 
l i \V h i f lier goest thou t * 

< towards Ki^ * (Benftm); 

go to Prayair (Allahabad) for the fifth tlrae^ — mA- 
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had sat out twenty miles in the crowded oompart- 
ment^ was cheering his neighbours with a string of 
most wonderful yams about his own and his mas- 
ter's magical gifts. 

Benares struck him as a peculiarly filthy city, 
though it was pleasant to find how his cloth was re- 
spected. At least one-third of the population prays 
eternally to some group or other of the many million 
deities, and so reveres every sort of holy man. Kim 
was guided to the Temple of the Tirthankers, about 
a mile outside the city, near Sarnath, by a chance-met 
Punjabi farmer — a Kamboh from Jullunder-way 
who had appealed in vain to every God of his home- 
stead to cure his small son, and was trying Benares 
as a last resort. 

' Thou art from the North ? ' he asked, shoulder- 
ing through the press of the narrow, stinking streets 
much like his own pet bull at home. 

* Ay, but I know the Punjab. My mother was a 
Pahareen, but my father came from Amritzar — by 
J andiala,' said Kim, oiling his ready tongue for the 
needs of the road. 

^ Jandiala — Jullunder ? Oho I Then we be 
neighbours in some sort, as it were/ He nodded 
tenderly to the wailing child in his arms. ' Whom 
doet thou serve ? ' 

* A most holy man at the Temple of the Tir- 
thankers.' 
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'!H«y §M fill moflt Iwdy afid— MCrt gjoo^/ nid 

tbe Jat iriti bitterness, * I have walked the pHlizs 
and trodden the temples till my feet are fiayej^ and ' 
the child is no whit better. And the mothfu* being 
jiik toa . . . finsh, the% lit^ oite, . , . We 

%plD prVB clothes. Ttiero was nothing we did not ^ 
•ttcept — I said to his mother when she bundled tde 
off to Benares — she should have como with me — I 
said Bakhi fciarwar Sultan would aerre m beat We | 
'ht09 im emetm^, but fk^at down-ooiuitc; 0<>ds . 

iB^^IM mmA m the mMon of tihe li^^mdei j 
|rm» and looked at Kim throng heavy ejrelid^. 




•They are all nK»>t holy and movt jir»»(i\ ... I have talked 
the pillars and trf>dden th».' lempU-^ till my feet are 
flayed, and the child is no whit better.'** 
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that he was a man. Moreover, he had tasted fever 
once or twice already, and knew enough to reoognise 
starvation when he saw it 

* Call him forth and I will give him a bond on my 
best yoke, so that the child is cured/ 

Kim halted at the carved outer door of the temple. 
A white-clad Oswal bunnya from Ajmir, his sins of 
usury new wiped out, asked him what he did. 

^ I am chela to Teshoo Lama, an Holy One from 
Bhotiyal — within there. lie bade me come. I 
wait Tell him.' 

* Do not forget the child,' cried the importunate ' 
Jat over his shoulder, and then bellowed in Punjabi: 

' O Holy One — O disciple of the Holy One — O 
Gods above all the worlds — behold affliction sitting 
at the gate.' That cry is so common in Benares that 
the passers-by never turned their heads. 

The Oswal, at peace with mankind, carried the 
message into the darkness behind him, and the easy, 
uncounted Eastern minutes slid by; for the lama 
was asleep in his cell, and no priest would wake him. 
When the click of his rosary again broke the hush 
of the inner court where the calm images of the 
Arhats stand, a novice whispered, ' Thy chela is here,' 
and the old man strode forth, forgetting the end of 
that prayer. 

Hardly had the tall figure shown in the doorway 
than the Jat ran before him, and, lifting up the 
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dliMi arliit t$«i^ l^lr Que; wmS^HI^ 
GoAa vM, he lives — lie Uv^I ' 

silver coiB* 

* Wbat is this I ' The lama's eyes turned to Kim* 
it Wasaic^e^fale he spoka far damr ITxdii tfaw long 

i;S0 talk 

' It is no more than ft £lfw/ wdSisit ^ The diild 

is not well fi-il.- 

' He sickens at everything, and mother is not 

MMiat ! TTave they made thee a healer! Wait 
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' Take then these six/ Kim handed them to the 
man. ^ Praise the Oods, and boil three in milk ; 
other three in water. After he has drunk the milk 
give him this (it was the half of a quinine pill)^ and 
wrap him warm. Give him the water of the other 
three, and the other half of this white pill when he 
wakes. Meantime, here is another brown medicine 
that he may suck at on the way home.* 

^ Gk)ds ! What wisdom,' said the Kamboh, 
snatching. 

It was as much as Kim could remember of his 
own treatment in a bout of autumn malaria — if you 
except the patter that he added to impress the lama. 

' Now go I Come again in the morning.' 

* But the price — the price,' said the Jat, and 
threw back his sturdy shoulders. * My son is my 
son. Now that he will be whole again, how shall I 
go back to his mother and say I took help by the 
wayside and did not even give a bowl of curds in 
return ? ' 

* They are alike, these J ats,' said Kim softly. 
* The Jat stood on his dunghill and the King's ele- 
phants went by. " O driver," said he, " what will 
you sell those little donkeys for ? " ' 

The J at burst into a roar of laughter, stifled with 
apologies to the lama. ' It is the saying of my own 
country — the very talk of it. So are we J ats all. I 
will come to-morrow with the child ; and the blessing 
[ 299 ] 
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of |Ia#60^ aze giittdlllllir 

6to& — he on joa lioil* . . . Now, ion, vm 

atrong again. Do not spit it out, Kttle PrinoeKngl 
King of TJiy Heart, dn not spit it out, and we shall be 
strong men, wrestlers and club-wielderSj bj morning,' 
He moved away, eroomng and mumJiling; Tim 

imtm tufiiad to Kim md m iimMim ^^^ 

him looked out l^ron^l& ittlViiP^i^^ 

* To heal the sick is to acquire merit ; but first one 
gets knowledge- Ihj^t was wisely dsme^ O MvAmSi^ai 
all the World.* 

* t m& msM/mm by tliee, Holy One/ iiid EiM^ 
fo^ttmg tbe W^ jfy^ Iwk mfyA^ fyt^^&Big 8t 
Xavier's ; foig^tUiig bifi wbite btofid ; foTgiettiQg mm 
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'Ay/ said Kim, 'Dost thou remember when I 
leapt off the carriage the first day I went to ' 

* The Qates of Learning t Truly. And the day 
that we ate the cakes together at the back of the river 
by Lucklao. Aha I Many times hast thou begged 
for me, but that day I begged for thee/ 

' Good reason/ quoth Kim. * I was then a scholar 
in the Gates of Learning, and attired as a Sahib. Do 
not forget. Holy One,' he went on playfully, * I am 
stiU a Sahib — by thy favour.' 

' True. And a Sahib in most high esteem. Come 
to my cell, chela/ 

' How is that known to thee ? ' 

The lama smiled. * First by means of letters from 
the kindly priest whom wo met in the camp of armed 
men; but he is now gone to his own country, and I 
send the money to his brotlicr.' Colonel Crcighton, 
who had succeeded to the trusteeship when Father 
Victor went to England with the Mavericks, was 
hardly the chaplain's brother. * But I do not well 
understand Sahibs' letters. They must be inter- 
preted to me. I chose a surer way. Many times 
when I returned from my Search to this temple, 
which has always been a nest to me, there came one 
seeking Enlightenment — a man from Leh — that 
had been, he said, a Hindu, but wearied of all those 
Gods.' The lama pointed to the Arhats. 

* A fat man ? ' said Kim, a twinkle in his eye. 
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' Very f lU ; but 1 perceived in a little his mind 'W$B 
\vliuily -givi u up to useless things — such as de^41fl 
and eharnis and the form and f ai^ioiL of our tea- 
^j^iliii^ in tbg m^mi^WB^ asd by lAst Hfi 

Imt he wttl« friend of timifi,i:MaL Mii^Mmi^l^ 
thou wast on the road to nnich hssmsmt flB ft aecQiai 

Ami I sec tliou art a pliy.sii'ian.* 

' Yes, tliat am I — a scribe^ when I ani a tiahi|| 

Imt II 1$ Iff mim t mmm % diwq^. ]& 

' As it were a novice I ^ said tild lataa, itoddi^g Mi 
huiul. ' Art thou freed icom Urn B^bmikt I undi 

not have thee unripe,' 

*Even po. Tn due time T take serrice under tlie 
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posed himself in the cross-legged attitude of the 
Bodhisat emerging from meditation; a black teak- 
wood table^ not twenty inches high^ and set with 
copper tea-cups, was before him. In one comer stood 
a tiny altar, also of heavily carved teak, bearing a 
copper-gilt image of the seated Buddha and fronted 
by a lamp, an incense-holder, and a pair of copper 
flower-pots. 

* The Keeper of the Images in the Wonder House 
acquired merit by giving me these a year since,' said 
the lama, foDowing Kim's eye. * \Vhen one is far 
from one's own land such things carry remembrance; 
and we must reverence the Lord for that He showed 
the Way. See ! ' he pointed to a curiously built 
mound of coloured rice crowned with a fantastic 
metal ornament. * When I was abbot in my own 
place — before I came to better knowledge — I made 
that ofTering daily. It is the Sacrifice of the Uni- 
verse to the Lord. Thus do we of Bhotiyal offer all 
the world daily to the Excellent Law. And I do it 
even now, though I know that the Excellent One is 
beyond all pinchings and pattings.' He snuffed from 
his gourd. 

* It is well done, Holy One,' Kim murmured, sink- 
ing at ease on the cushions, very happy and rather 
tired. 

' And also/ the old man chuckled, ' I write pictures 
of the Wheel of Life. Three days to a picture. I 
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was busied on it — ^ or it mt^ be I ^ut mj 
little ~ when tbcy brought word of thee. It is 
to have thee here : 1 will show thee my art — n&t foe 
pride's sake^ bttt becaitso II101& most learn* 
Saliib hmm not M Mb iriidxitti,^ 

fifr draw ffHtfiuadefr tbs table a alieel el 1 
scented yellow Chinese paper, the brushes, and the 
5*lab of India ink. In cleanci^t, ^evt'^o^t outKne he 
bad traced the Great WhecJ with its six siK>ke8, whose 
oeaitre is the oomjoiBed Ho|^ Saabi^ and Dove (I fflB^^ 
MHiM^ ll^i aiid lAit)» and ivlioee 
M^ iU iba heavens and h^OA^ and tU tlie 
human lifa Men saj tlial llie Bodbisat Hititself irrif 
drew it with grains of riee Upoa dost, to teadb His 
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* We take the road, then ? ' 

' The road and our Search. I am but waiting for 
thee. It was made plain to me in a hundred dreams 
— notably one that came upon the night of the day 
that the Gates of Learning first shut — that without 
thee I should never find my River. Again and again, 
as thou knowest, I put this from me, fearing an 
illusion. Therefore I would not take tliee with me 
that day at Lucknow, when we ate the cakes. I would 
not take thee till the time was ripe and auspicious. 
From the hills to the sea, from the sea to the hills 
have I gone, but it was vain. Then I remembered 
the Jdtaka/ 

He told Kim the story of the elephant with the 
leg-iron, as he had told it so often to the Jain priesta. 

* Further testimony is not needed,' he ended 
serenely. * Thou wast sent for an aid. That aid re- 
moved, my Search came to naught. Therefore we 
will go out again together, and our Search is sure.* 

' Whither go we ? ' 

* What matters. Friend of all the World ? The 
Search, I say, js sure. If need be, the River will 
break from the ground before us. I acquired merit 
when I sent thw to the Gates of learning, and gave 
thee the jewel that is Wisdom. Thou didst return, I 
saw even now, a follower of Sakyamimi, the Physi- 
cian, whose altars are many in Bhotiyal. It is 
sufficient. We are now together, and all things arc 
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of tbe Stars — my chela/ 

Then they talked of mattGrs secular; but it 
BotioeAbla that the lama never aaked him for mj\ 
imk Sfii at Stp Xavier'ii, not AxmA Om 

fftinleBt curioa^ bb t& ibe iiiOTffliiii a^ 
Sabibe. Hib mind se^^ all ill dl« jpiit^ &ad be » j 
vived every step of their ivondcrfnl first jonraey 
together^ rubbing his hands and chuckliii^ till it 
pleased him to earl himsdf up into the radden sleeii 

Sim watched the last of the sunshine fade iwl af i 
the court, and plajed \^ith liis ghost-dagger and 

rosary. The clamour of BenareSj oldest of all earth's 

citie:^ :nv;ikn ln^f^fri'^ tlic Of>()s. i]'^v nn'l ni::!]?. V^nt 
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have fared forth on pilgrimage. ' The Jat will be 
here at the da^vn.' 

^ I am well answered. In my haste I would have 
done a wrong.' He sat down on the cushions and 
returned to his rosar}'. * Surely old folk are as 
children/ he said patheticaUy. * They desire a mat- 
ter. Behold, it must be done at once, or they fret and 
weep ! Many times when I was upon the road I have 
been ready to stamp with my feet at the hindrance of 
an ox-cart in the way, or a mere cloud of dust It 
was not so when I was a man — a long time ago. 
None the less it is wrongful ' 

* But thou art indeed old, Holy One.' 

* The thing was done. A Cause was put out into 
the world, and, old or young, sick or sound, knowing 
or unknowing, who can rein in the effect of that 
Cause ? Does the Wheel hang still if a child spin it 
— or a drunkard ? Chela, this is a great and a terri- 
ble world.' 

* I think it good,' Kim yawned. * What is th«re 
to eat! I have not eaten since yesterday even.' 

* I had forgotten thy need. Yonder is good Bhoti- 
yal tea and cold rice.' 

* We cannot walk far on such stuff.' Kim felt all 
the European's lust for flesh-meat, which is not 
accessible in the Jain temple. Yet, instead of going 
out at once with the begging-bowl, he stayed his 
stomach on slabs of cold rice till the full dawn. It 
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' In the night the fever broke and the eweat came,' 
he cried. * Fet^l here — his skio is fre^h and new! 
He esteemed the issilt lozenges, and took milk with 

It iSm^ ol TSm^ Jk '^»ltmA of IwHt 

priests, Bilml feaf iftil «|^^ by tha taofe^ 

]jle door. Tliev kne\r^ and Kira knew that thev 
knew, liow the old lama liad met his disciple. Being 
courtt»ouB folk, they had not obtruded thainselres 
overnight by pr^ence^ word, or gestaiftip ^^ffk/gf^bm 

' Thank the Gods of the Jftutf^ tmrther/ he ttii^ 
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metaphysioian as ever split a hair into seventy — 
they murmiired assent 

* Remember/ — Kim bent over the child, — * this 
trouble may come again.' 

^ Not if thou hast the proper spell/ said the 
KamboL 

' But in a little while we go away.' 

* True/ said the lama to all the J ains. ^ We go 
now together upon the Search whereof I have often 
spoken. I waited till my chela was ripe. Behold 
him I We go North. Never again shall I look 
upon this place of my rest, O people of good 
wiU.' 

' But I am not a beggar.' The cultivator rose to 
his feet, clutching the child. 

* Be still. Do not trouble the Holy One,' a priest 
said. 

^ Go/ Kim whispered. ^ Meet us again under the 
big railway bridge, and for the sake of all the Gods 
of our Punjab, bring food — curry pulse, cakes fried 
in fat, and sweetmeats. Specially sweetmeats. Be 
swift I ' 

The pallor of hunger suited Kim very well as he 
stood, tall and slim, in his sad-coloured, sweeping 
robes, one hand on his rosary and the other in the 
attitude of benediction, faithfully copied from the 
lama. An "English observer might have said that he 
looked rather like a young saint of a stained glass 
[ 809] 



Long and formal were the farewells^ tfarioe ended 
and thrice renewed. The Seeker — ^he who had in- 
vited the kmA to that hBYm ircm far-away Tibet, a 
i^willQQd^ imrhm aaoetio — look w poit 

oflie» were Toiy buman; presm^ gmaU 
^K>n the old man, — a lieteMwx, a fine new iron 
case, a faod'bagj and aueh like, — wonung him 
against the dangers of iSoB wofM mtbcmt, and prorph- J 
mymg a hvppf til llbe Swtih* ICeiiitiaib 
J^sm^i^^bamemtf mpaa^mA trn ike and 8iiQ«i||H 
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' Here we eat/ he said resolutely^ as the Kamboh, 
blue-robed and smiling^ hove in sight, a basket in one 
hand and the child on the other. 

' Fall to, Holy Ones ! ' he cried from fifty yards. 
(This was on the shoal under the first bridge-span, out 
of sight of hungry priests.) * Rice and good curry, 
cakes all warm and well scented with king (asafoe- 
tida), curds and sugar. King of my fields,' this to the 
small son, * let us show these holy men that we J ats of 
JuUunder can pay a service. ... I had heard the 
Jains would eat nothing that they had not cooked, 
but truly ' — he looked away politely over the broad 
river — * where there is no eye there is no caste.' 

* And we,' said Kim, turning his back and 
heaping a leaf -platter for the lama, * are beyond 
all castes.' 

They gorged themselves on the good food in silence. 
Nor till he had licked the last of the sticky sweet-stuff 
from his little finger did Kim note that the Kamboh 
too was girt for travel. 

* If our roads be together,' he said roughly, * I go 
with thee. One does not often find a worker of 
miracles, and the child is still weak. But / am not 
altogether a reed.' He picked up his lathi — a five- 
foot male bamboo ringed with bands of polished iron 
— and flourished it in the air. * The Jats are called a 
quarrelsome folk, but that is not true. Except when 
we are crossed, we are like our own buffaloes/ 
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^SoheW aM Mhrn ilMI floaa 

Tii(? lama gazt^ti placi<Uy up-stream, where in lopg 
srmiclged perijpective thu eia.seleBs columns of amcdoe 
go up from tii^ bv^ming-gbaie hj th0 How nod 

iol ft M^btil^ f^tgr M 

' B\it for tliec/ said the Eamhohj drawing tha liifli 
into his hairy breast, ' I might to-day have gone 
thither — with this imc* The priests teU ue that Be- 
nureB is lioly — which none doubt — and desifaUa to 
i^ iu. But I do not kaow thdir Qoda, and tiiigf 
fo? monej; ani mm tm dtim lUiH not^bq^ m 
shaved-lt^d Vows it is of Bone effect except one do 
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away. I abode there in meditation in a room against 
the dovecot — except when she talked eternally/ 

^ Oho I the woman from Kidu« That is by Saha- 
ninpore.' Kim laughed. 

' How does the spirit move him ? Does he go afoot, 
for the sake of past sins } ' the J at demanded cau- 
tiously. ^ It is a far cry to flelhi.' 

* No,' said Kim promptly. * I will beg a tikkut for 
the terrain/ One does not own to the possession of 
money in India. 

* Then in the name of the Gods, let us take the fire- 
carriage. My son is best in his mother's anns. The 
Government has brought on us many taxes, but it 
gives us one good thing — tlie te-rain that joins 
friends and unites the anxious. A wonderful matter 
is the te-rain/ 

They aU piled into it a couple of hours later, and 
slept through the heat of the day. The Kamboh plied 
Kim with ten thousand questions as to the lama's walk 
and work in life, and received some curious answers. 
Kim was content to be where he was, to look out upon 
the flat Northwestern landscape, and to talk to the 
changing mob of fellow-passengers. Even to-day, 
tickets and ticket-clipping are dark oppression to 
Indian rustics. They do not understand why, when 
they have paid for a magic piece of paper, strangers 
should punch great pieces out of the charm. So, many 
and furious are the debates between travellers and 
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tiow with grave advtee, meant to ^tfJbea isoundel and 
to show off his wisdom before die lama and the admii^ 
iug Kamboh. But at Somaa Boad the Fates aent 
Mm aoQiethiiig to think upon. There tomblad utto 
#ilseaafM£teiailJaa the tryn vfwJSKmmgo% & j 
lean little person — a ^fl^i^lta, w^Jft» aa Kim < 
judge by the cock of the light tuitiaB. His face 
cut, his muslin upper-ga men t was badly torn, and 
one leg was bandaged-^ He told them that a country 
4p||^^ upset and iiw^ sl^ Bnwasgoii^ta 
pdH^irillffidliisKni lived. EMiMM lMiiidkM^. 
If^ HfcliaaserteJ, he had been rolled over and over on 
the earthj there ahouW luivp heen ^]^B of irrnvt i-raah 
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* Yes/ he went on to the Eamboh| ^ I was in haste, 
and the cart, driven by a bastard, bound its wheel in a 
water-cut, and besides the harm done to me there was 
lost a full dish of tarkeean. I was not a Son of the 
Charm (lucky man) that day/ 

^ That was a great loss,' said the Eamboh, with- 
drawing interest. His exp^ience of Benares had 
made him suspicious. 

' Who cooked it ? ' said Kim. 

* A woman.' The Mahratta raised his eyes. 

* But all women can cook tarkeean/ said the Kam- 
boh. * It is a good curry, as I know.' 

* Oh yes, it is a good curry,' said the Mah- 
ratta. 

* And cheap,' said Kim. ' But what about caste ! * 

* Oh, there is no caste where men go to — look for 
tarkeean/ the Mahratta replied, in the prescribed 
cadence. * Of whose service art thou ? ' 

* Of the service of this Holy One.' Kim pointed to 
the happy, drowsy lama, who woke with a jerk at the 
well-loved word. 

'Ah, he was sent from heaven to aid me. He is 
called the Friend of all the World. He is also called 
the Friend of the Stars. He walks as a physician — 
the time being ripe. Great is his wisdom.' 

* And a Son of the Charm,' said Kim under his 
breath, as the Kamboh made haste to prepare a pipe 
lest the Mahratta should beg. 
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' And who is that? ' the Mahratta aaked^ glaTieing 
sideways nervously. 

* One whose child I — we have cured, who lies 
under great debt to us. — Sit by the window, man 
from Jullunder. Here is a sick one.' 

^ Humph ! I have no desire to mix with chance-met 
wastrels. My ears are not long. I am not a woman 
wishing to overhear secrets.' The Jat slid ViiTrmftH 
heavily into a far comer. 

^ Art thou anything of a healer ? I am ten leagues 
deep in calamity/ cried the Mahratta, picking up the 
cue. 

* The man is cut and bruised all over. I go about 
to cure him/ Kim retorted. ^ None interfered be- 
tween thy babe and me.' 

^ I am rebuked/ said the Kamboh meekly. * I am 
thy debtor for the life of my son. Thou art a miracle- 
worker. I know it.' 

* Show me the cuts.' Kim bent over the Mahratta's 
neck, his heart nearly choking him ; for this was the 
Great Game with a vengeance. ' Now tell thy tale 
swiftly, brother, while I say a charm.' 

' I come from the South, where my work lay. One 
of us they slew by the roadside. Hast thou heard ? ' 
Kim shook his head. He, of course, knew nothing 
of E.23's predecessor, slain down South in the habit 
of an Arab trader. * Having found a certain letter 
which I was sent to seek, I came away. I escaped 
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from the city and ran to Mhow. So sure was I that 
none knew, I did not change iny face. At Mhow a 
woman brought charges against me of theft of jewel- 
lery in that city which I had left Then I saw the cry 
was out against me. I ran from Mhow by night, brib- 
ing the police, who had been bribed to hand me over 
without question to my enemies in the South. Then 
I lay in old Chitor city a week, a penitent in a temple, 
but I could not get rid of the letter which was my 
charge. I buried it under the Queen's Stone, at 
(.^hitor, in the place known to us all.' 

Kim did not know, but not for worlds would he 
have broken tlie thread. 

' At Chitor, look you, I was all in Kings' country ; 
for Kotah to the east is beyond the Sirkar's law, and 
east again lie Jcypur and Gwakior. Neither love 
spies, and there ia no justice. I was hunted like a 
wet jackal ; but I broke through at Bandakui, where I 
heard there was a charge against me of murder in the 
city I had left — of the murder of a boy. They have 
both the corpse and the \vitne8se8 waiting.' 

* But cannot the Sirkar protect? ' 

* We of the Game are beyond protection. If we die, 
we die. Our names are blotted from the book. That 
is all. At Bandakui, where lives one of us, T thought 
to slip the scent by changing my face, and so made me 
a Mahratta. Then T came to Agra, and would have 
turned back to Chitor to recover the letter. So sure 
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I was I bad slipped Tliei^^cite I did not MmA 

a tar (telegram) to any one sajii^ where tlia Iflttar 
lay. I wished tlie credit of it all*' 

Kim nodded. He nndeiBtood that feeling wdL 
* But li Agra, wtlkiog in ttte stxMt% « vm : 
ft mffisiat im^ and a^ifMdiii^ witili imtii^ 
ness^j would bare me to the coiirta tben and tbem 
Oh J they are clever in the South ! He recognised me 
as his agent for <^tton. May be bum in bell 
for iiV 

'Ofool! I w^theliiiiilittgriong^tfortlieiiiattar 

of the letter. I ran into the Fledhera' Ward and came 
out by the Hoiise of the Jew, Tfbo feared a rir^t trnd 

pnsliOf'l flip out, T f^'Mi]^' nfonf tn Sliimnn. K'.ni'l — T 
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touched the filthy bandage on his leg — ^ so that they 
will know me at Delhi.' 

* Thou art safe in the te-rain, at least' 

* Live a year at the Great Game and tell me that 
again. The wires will be out against me at Delhi, 
describing every tear and rag upon me. Twenty — a 
hundred, if need be — will have seen me slay that boy. 
And thou art useless ! ' 

Kim knew enough of native methods of attack not 
to doubt that the case would be deadly complete — 
even to tlie corpse. The Mahratta twitched his fingers 
with pain from time to time. The Kamboh in his 
corner glared sullenly; the lama was busy over his 
l)eads ; and Kim, fumbling doctor fashion at the man's 
neck, thought out his plan between invocations. 

* Hast thou a charm to change my shape ? Else I 
am dead. Five — ten minutes alone, if I had not 
been so pressed, and I might ' 

* Is he cured yet, miracle-worker ? ' said the Kam- 
boh jealously. ^ Thou hast chanted long enough.' 

* Xay. There is no cure for his hurts, as I see, ex- 
cept he sit for three days in the habit of a bairagi/ 
This is a common penance, often imposed on a fat 
trader by his spiritual teacher. 

' One priest always goes about to make another 
priest,' was the retort. Like most grossly superstitious 
folk, the Kamboh could not keep his tongue from de- 
riding his church. 
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' Will thj son be a priest, tken i 
more of my uiiite medicine** 
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Kiui nibbed a finger-tip of bitterns on the child's 

trusting little lip;?. * 1 bave asked for nothing,' he 
said eternlj to tbc fatlii r, * rxtxq^t food. Doi?t thou 
grudge me that t 1 go to heal another man^ ii^ra I 
thy leave — ^Piince! * 

^w^. Donotspea3ctoaa0l^w-* 

* It pleases me to cure this siek one. Thcni 
Bbalfc ae(iuire merit by aiding. What colonr ash 
is there in thy pipe bowl? White* That id ati- 
i?l^i<noti9* Was fhiBTe 
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truth. ^ There is a great evil in this man's fortune, as 
shoi^Ti by the stars, which — which troubles him. 
ShaU I take it awayT 

' Friend of the Stars, thou hast done well in all 
things. Let it be at thy pleasure. Is it another 
healing ? ' 

* Quick ! Be quick ! ' gasped the Mahratta. ' The 
train may stop.' 

^ A healing against the shadow of death,' said Kim, 
mixing the Kamboh's flour with the mingled charcoal 
and tobacco ash in the red-earth bowl of the pipe. 
E.23, without a word, slipped off his turban and shook 
down his long black hair. 

* That is my food — priest,' the man growled. 

* A buffalo in Uie temple ! Hast thou dared to look 
even thus far ? ' said Kim. ^ I must do mysteries 
before fools ; but have a care for thy eyes. Is there a 
film before them already? I save the babe, and all 
thou canst do — oh, shameless ! ' The man flinched 
at the direct gaze, for Kim was wholly in earnest 

* Shall I curse thee, or shall T ' He picked up 

the outer cloth of the bundle and threw it over the 
man's head. * Dare so much as to think a wish to see, 
and — and — even I cannot save thee. Sit ! Be 
dumb!' 

* I am blind — dumb. Forbear to curse. Co — 
come, child ; we will play a game of hiding. Do not, 
for my sake, look from under the cloth.* 
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' I see hf^' Mid £.23. ' Wliat ts % sdieiaef ^ 
' This comes next/ said Kim, plucking the duB 

bodj-shirt. bes^itatedj with all a Horthmrt^ 

xu&n^£s dialike of baiiiig kis bodj. 

idl 07^. Strip — strip swiftly, and shake tihy 
over thy eyes while I scatter tlte ask Now^ a 
mark on thy forehead,' IIi^ dive^l into his bosom for 
the little grefisj paint-box and a c&ke of Crimea lake. 

^Ma^^lkm mly a bq^nn^P said MSS^ h3bmma$ 
Bieitil^ filf lie dear lila^ 

iprappings and ilQod clear in the bin-clotli w^e \ 
tplasbed in a noUie caste-mark on the smeared hraw. 
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And they make the eyes red, too/ he explained. 
^ Now I shall have heart to play the Game. We lack 
only the Saddhu's tongs. What of the old clothes ? ' 

Kim rolled them small, and stufiFed them into the 
slack folds of his bosom. With the yellow ochre cake 
he smeared the legs and the breast, great streaks 
against the background of flour and ash and turmeric. 

' The blood on them is enough to hang thee, 
brother.' 

* Maybe ; but no need to throw them out of the 
window. . . . It is finished.' His voice tiirilled 
with a boy's pure delight in the Game. ^ Turn and 
look, O Jat ! ' 

^ The Gods protect us,' said the hooded Kamboh, 
emerging like a buffalo from a swamp. * But — 
whither went the Mahratta ? What hast thou done ? ' 

Kim had been trained by Lurgan Sahib ; and E.23, 
l>y virtue of his business, was no bad actor. In place 
of the tremulous, shrinking trader there lolled against 
the comer an all but nake^l, ash-smeared, ochre- 
barred, dusty-haired Saddhu, his swollen eyes — 
opium takes quick effect on an empty stomach — 
luminous with insolence and bestial lust, his legs 
crossed under him, Kim's brown rosary round his 
nock, and a scant yard of worn, flowered chintz on his 
shoulders. The child buried his face in his amazed 
father's arms. 

* Jjook up. Princeling ! We travel with warlocks, 
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but Itrnj^ mSL ncrt hurt theew 0% do not 017: . * . 

^ What h the prnse of curing a child ena dby and kitt- 

j pg hini witli friLrlil the nexti * 

^ Tiie ciiild will be forttmate all hid days. He Im 

1 have made them toa Sir Banfts^ he wmei u 
the night mid iimkr^ them all alif» ftt the bMlc ef ovr 
^tchea midden/ said the child- 

* And so thou art not f zi^tened at anything El^ 

mm friglitinted fceeaw w fatiifir ww fijjj^ 

4&ed. I felt his arms shake.' 

' 0!i, ehicken-man/ said Kim, and eveo the aha^ht^l 
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seeiiy either among the elders Bitting under the village 
tree, or in thj own house, or in company of thy priest 
when he blesses thy cattle, a murrain will come among 
the bufiPaloes, and a fire in thy thatch, and rats in the 
corn-bin, and the curse of our Gods upon thy fields 
that they may be barren before thy feet and after thy 
ploughshare.' This was part of an old curse picked 
up from a faquir by the Taksali Gate in the days of 
Kim's innocence. It lost nothing by repetition. 

^ Cease, Holy One ! In mercy, cease ! ' cried the 
Jat. ' Do not curse the household. I saw nothing I I 
heard nothing ! T am thy cow ! ' and he made to grab 
at Kim's bare foot beating rhythmically on the car- 
riage floor. 

^ But since thou hast been permitted to aid me in 
the matter of a pinch of flour and a little opium and 
such trifles as I have honoured by using in my art, so 
will the Gods return a blessing,' and he gave it at 
length, to the man's immense relief. It was one that 
he had learned from Lurgan Sahib. 

The lama stared through his spectacles as he had 
not stared at tJie business of disguisement 

^ Friend of the Stars,' he said at last, * thou hast 
acquired great wisdom. Beware that it do not give 
birth to pride. No man having the Law before his 
eyes speaks hastily of any matter which he has seen 
or encountered.* 

* No — no — no indeed,' cried the farmer, fearful 
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1e«t the tuftBter should Ik* minded to improve an dm 
pupil. E.23, with relaxed uiouth, gave liimself tl 
the opium that is meat, tobaooo, and mntijmn^ 
spefif^&Oo. 

So, in a Bilenoe of aweaiui gteftt ni* 
tfaflf aJ^iatoBellu about laopJii^ifiiiettnUL 
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* I HAVE found my heart again/ said E.23, under 
cover of the platform's tumult. * Hunger and fear 
make men dazed^ or I might have thought of this 
escape before. I was right. They come to look for 
me. Thou hast saved my life.' 

A group of yellow-trousered Punjab policemen^ 
headed by a hot and perspiring young Englishman, 
parted the crowd about the carriages. Behind them, 
inconspicuous as a cat, ambled a small fat person who 
looked like a lawyer's tout. 

* See the young Sahib reading from a paper. My 
description is in his hand,' said E.23. ^ They go car- 
riage by carriage, like fisher-folk netting a pool.' 

When the procession reached their compartment, 
E.23 was counting his beads with a steady jerk of the 
wrist ; while Kim jeered at him for being so drugged 
as to have lost the ringed fire-tongs which are the 
Saddhu's distinguishing mark. The lama, deep in 
meditation, stared straight before him; and the 
farmer, looking furtively, gathered up his belongings. 

' Xothing here but a parcel of holy-bolies,' said the 
Englishman aloud, and passed on amid a ripple of un- 
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easiness; for native police mmtk ^|Ctorlim lo ifa 
na^Lva all India over. 

^ Thfi tanAte mw/ iMspeved E-23, ^ Uw in 
inf a nil* ii (n ^0 pkM tvhem X tiiiit wfalidi 

* Ifl it not enoiif^li I have saved thy neck ? * 
' Not i£ tho work bo left unfini^heJ. Did never 

healer of sick pearls tell thee i Camea another 

AhP 

^dli^Wi ft ^IHahi mBimbb IKiferii4 Snperiii 

^ atrutting and twirling his dark raonstache- 

'What fools we thaiQ police S«Ijiher e&id 
genially. 

"£.23 daticed Tip titider hh evelfds, * Tt In 
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Step by step, withdrawing deferentially, and drop- 
ping his voice, the yellow Saddhu clomb back to the 
carriage, cursing the D.S.P. to remotest posterity by 
— here Kim almost jumped — by the curse of the 
Queen's Stone, by the writing xmder the Queen's 
Stone, and by an assortment of Gknis with wholly new 
names. 

' I don't know what you're saying,' — the English- 
man flushed angrily, — * but it's some piece of blasted 
impertinence. Come out of that ! ' 

E.23, affecting to misunderstand, gravely produced 
his ticket, wliich the Englishman wrenched angrily 
from his hand. 

* Oh zoolum! What oppression ! ' growled the Jat 
from his corner. * All for the sake of a jest too.' He 
had been grinning at the freedom of the Saddhu's 
tongue. ' Thy charms do not work well to-day. Holy 
One!' 

The Saddhu followed the policeman, fawning and 
supplicating. The ruck of passengers, busy with their 
babies and their bundles, had not noticed the affair. 
Kim slipped out behind him ; for it flashed through 
his head that he had heard this angry, stupid Sahib 
discoursing loud personalities to an old lady near Um- 
balla three years ago. 

' It is well,' the Saddhu whispered, jammed in the 
calling, shouting, bewildered press — a Persian grey- 
hound between his feet and a cagef ul of yelling hawks 
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under charge of a Rajput falconer in the small of his 
back. ^ He has gone now to send word of the letter 
which I hid. They told me he was in Peshawur. I 
might have known he is like the crocodile — always 
at the other ford. He has saved me from present 
calamity, but I owe my life to thee.' 

^Is he also one of Us?' Kim ducked under a 
Meiwar camel-driver's greasy armpit and cannoned 
oflF a covey of jabbering Sikh matrons. 

* Not less than the greatest We are both fortu- 
nate ! I will make report to him of what thou hast 
done. I am safe under his protection.' 

He bored through the edge of the crowd, besi^ing 
the carriages, and squatted by the bench near the tele- 
graph-office. 

* Return, or they take thy place ! Have no fear for 
the work, brother — or my life. Thou hast given me 
breathing-space, and Strickland Sahib has pulled me 
to land. We may work together on the road yet 
Farewell ! ' 

Kim hurried to his carriage: elated, bewildered, 
and a little nettled in that he had no key to the secrets 
about him. 

' I am only a beginner at the Game, that is sure. I 
could not have leaped into safety as did the Saddhu. 
He knew it was darkest under the lamp. I could not 
have thought to tell news under pretence of cursing 
. . . and how clever was the Sahib ! No matter, I 
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saved the life of one. . . . Where is the Kamboh 
gone^ Holy One ? ' he whispered; as he took his seat in 
the now crowded compartment 

^ A fear took him/ the lama replied, with a touch 
of tender malice. ^ He saw thee change the Mahratta 
to a Saddhu in the twinkling of an eye, as a protection 
against evil. That shook him. Then he saw the 
Saddhu fall sheer into the hands of the polis — all the 
effect of thy art. Then he gathered up his son and 
fled ; for he said that thou didst change a quiet trader 
into an impudent handier of words with the Sahib-log, 
and he feared the like fate. Where is the Saddhu ? ' 

* With the polls/ said Kim. . . . ' Yet I saved 
the Kamboh's child.' 

The lama snuflFed blandly. 

' Ah, chela, see how thou art overtaken ! Thou 
didst cure the Kamboh's child solely to acquire merit 
But thou didst put a spell on the Mahratta with pride- 
f ul workings — I watched thee — and with side-long 
glances to bewilder an old old man and a foolish 
farmer. Whence calamity and suspicion.' 

Kim controlled himself with an effort beyond his 
years. IN'ot more than any other youngster did he like 
to eat dirt or to be misjudged, but he saw himself in a 
cleft stick. The train rolled out of Delhi into the 
night 

^ It is true,' he murmured. * Where I have oflfended 
thee I have done wrong.' 
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*tt ii mm, chda. lam luMt loosed «ii ait 

upon the worldj and as a stone thrown inta 
pjol m spread the oonfiequenGea than Ga&ffl 
tell how far.* 

was ivdl M for K3m*i 

imJfiMtt being handed in at Simla a code wire re 
in^ the arrival of at Delhiy and, more important, 
the wliereabouts of a letter he had lieen eommif"*^**^ 
to — abstract Incidentally, au over*zealoua 
liiiltlMi liMBte^ on dia^ of AmAm do&a I 

brokefj who was explaining liiTusi If to a tSi* 
land on Delhi platform while E/Jlj wa^ 
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ing of the ie-rain — though a wonderful thing — has 
turned my bones to .water. We will use clean air 
henceforward/ 

Let us go to the Rajputni's house.' Kim stepped 
forth cheerily under the bundles. Early morning 
Saharimpore-way is clean and well scented. He 
thought of the morning classes at St Xavier's^ and it 
topped his already thrice-heaped contentment. 

^ Where is this new haste bom from ? Wise men do 
not run about like chickens in the sun. We have come 
hundreds upon hundreds of kos already, and, till now, 
I have scarcely been alone with thee an instant How 
canst thou receive instruction all jostled of crowds? 
How can I, whelmed by a flux of talk, meditate upon 
the Way?' 

* Her tongue grows no shorter with the years, 
then ? ' The disciple smiled. 

^ Xor her desire for charms. I remember once 
when I spoke of the Wheel of Life ' — the lama 
fumbled in his bosom for his latest copy — * she was 
only curious about the devils that besiege children. 
She shall acquire merit by entertaining us — in a lit- 
tle while — at an after occasion — softly, softly. 
Now we will wander loose-foot, waiting upon the 
Chain of Things. The Search is great' 

So they travelled very easily across and among the 
broad bloom-full fruit-gardens — by way of Amina- 
bad, Sahaigunge, Akrola of the Ford, and little 
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Phiilesa — the Une of the Sewaliks alwajB 
northj and behind them again the snows. After lo^ 
8weet sleep under the dry stars eame the lordlj, leis- 

cxf the Law fimii to aky'$ edge. Thm 

vould Kim return soft-footed through tlie soft dust to 
bifi master under the shadow of a mango tree or the 
tidimer shade of a white Dooa siris, to eat and drink 

was cootsTM ioimd ihem ftdTCnturiDg into i 

territory ^ — some chosen village spied thr**e hoare' 
before across the fat hmd^ md tnuch diseues^ u| 
the road. 
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to be interfered with. Here were the Hells^ hot and 
cold, and the abodes of tormented ghosts. Let the 
chela study the troubles that come from overeating — 
bloated stomach and burning bowels. Obediently 
then, with bowed head and brown finger alert to follow 
the pointer, did the cheU study ; but when they came 
to tlie Human World, busy and profitless, that is just 
above the Hells, his mind was distracted ; for by the 
roadside trundled the very Wheel itself, eating, drink- 
ing, trading, marrying, and quarrelling — all warmly 
alive. Often the lama made the living pictures the 
matter of his text, bidding Kim — too ready — note 
how the flesh takes a thousand thousand shapes, de- 
sirable or detestable as men reckon, but in trutli of no 
account eitlier way ; and how the stupid spirit, bond- 
slave to the Hog, the Dove, and the Serpent — lusting 
after l)etel-nut, a new yoke of oxen, women, or the 
favour of kings — is bound to follow the body through 
all the Heavens and all the Hells, and strictly round 
again. Sometimes a woman or a poor man, watching 
the ritual — it was nothing less — when the great 
yellow chart was unfolded, would throw a few flowers 
or a handful of cowries upon its edge. It sufficed 
these humble ones they had met a Holy One 
who might be moved to remember them in his 
prayers. 

' Cure them if they are sick,' said the lama, when 
Kim's sporting instincts woke. * Cure them if they 
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hAVB ferer^ but by no meaiui wozk i 
ber what befell the Mabjatta.' 

' Then all domg is eirill * Kim replied, lymg^^ 
ft t% ti«& «t the &tk 111 lie Dom 3^ 
|ttg tke little aote rati over U$ hand 

' Ta abetain from mMm U — wmgit 
quire ineriL' 

' At the Gates of Leamiiig «a were taught 
abatsiB hmn action wm ii&befittiiig a Sahik 
MiaSaliiK' 

'i^d of iU tha WotM^^tile lama 
Ittrectly at Kim, — * I am an old man — pleased wii 
shows as are children- To those who follow the Waj 
there is neither blaek nor white, Hind nor BhodjaL 
'W<? he all souls seetinir escape. ITo matter -What thv 
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am not concerned with the account That is for my 
monastery. Ai! the black high seats in the monas- 
tery, and the novices all in order.' 

And he told stories^ tracing with a finger in the 
dust, of the immense and sumptuous ritual of ava- 
lanche-guarded cathedrals; of processions and devil- 
dances; of the changing of monks and nuns into 
swine ; of holy cities fifteen thousand feet in the air ; 
of intrigue between monastery and monastery; of 
voices among the hills, and of that mysterious mirage 
that dances on dry snow. lie spoke even of Lhassa 
and of the Dalai Lama, whom he had seen and adored. 

Each long, perfect day rose behind Kim for a 
barrier to cut him off from his race and his mother 
tongue. lie slipped back to thinking and dreaming 
in the vernacular, and mechanically followed tlie 
lama's ceremonial observances at eating, drinking, 
and the like. The old man's mind turned more and 
more to his monastery as his eyes turned to the 
steadfast snows. His Tliver troubled him nothing. 
Xow and again, indeed, he would gaze long and long 
at a tuft or a twi^r, expecting, he said, the earth to 
cleave and deliver its blessing ; but he was content to 
l>e with his disciple, at ease in the temperate wind 
that comes dnvm from the Doon. This was not Cey- 
lon, nor Buddh-Gaya, nor Bombay, nor some grass- 
tangled ruins that he seemed to have stumbled upon 
two years ago. He spoke of them all as a scholar 
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removed from yanitjr, as a Seeker walking in humil- 
ity, as an old man, wise and temperate, illumining 
knowledge with brilliant insight Bit by bit, discon- 
nectedly, the story called up hy some wayside sight, 
he spoke of all his wanderings up and down Hind; 
and Kim, who had loved him without reason, loved 
him now for fifty good reasons. So they enjoyed 
themselves in high felicity, abstaining from evil 
words, covetous desires, not over-eating, not lying on 
high beds, or wearing rich clothes, as the Bule de- 
mands. Their stomach told them the time, and the 
people gave them their food, as the saying is. They 
were lords of the villages of Aminabad, Sahaigunge, 
Akrola of the Ford, and little Phulesa, where Kim 
gave the soulless woman a blessing. 

But news travels fast in India, and too soon there 
shuffled across the crop-land, bearing a basket of fruits 
Avith a box of Kabul grapes and gilt oranges, a white- 
whiskered servitor — a lean, dry Oorya — begging 
them to bring the honour of their presence to his 
mistress, distressed in her mind that the lama had 
neglected her so long. 

* Now do I remember ' — tlie lama spoke as though 
it were a wholly new proposition — * she is virtuous, 
but an inordinate talker.^ 

Kim was sitting on the edge of a cow's manger, 
telling stories to a village smith's children. 

* She will only ask for another son for her daughter. 
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I have not forgotten her/ he said. ^ Let her acquire 
merit Send word that we will come.' 

They covered eleven miles tlirough the crop-lands 
in two days, and were overwhelmed with attentions 
at the end ; for the old lady held a fine tradition of 
hospitality, to which she forced her son-in-law, who 
was under the thumb of his women-folk and bought 
peace by borrowing of the money-lender. Age had 
not weakened her tongue or her memory, and from a 
discreetly barred upper window, in the hearing of 
not less than a dozen servants, she paid Kim com- 
pliments tliat would have flung European audiences 
into unclean dismay. 

^ But thou art still the shameless beggar-brat of tlie 
parao,' she shrilled. * I have not forgotten thee. 
\Vash ye and eat. The father of my daughter's son 
is gone away awhile. So we poor women are dumb 
and useless.' 

For proof, she harangued the entire household un- 
sparingly till food and drink were brought; and in 
the evening — the smoke-scented evening, copper-dun 
and turquoise across the fields — it pleased her to 
order her palanquin to be set down in the imtidy 
forecourt by Smoky torch-light; and there, behind 
not too closely drawn curtains, she gossiped. 

* Had the Holy One come alone, I should have 
receive<l him otherwise; but with this rogue, who can 
be too careful ? ' 
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^ Wben m I 



* is it mj fault that none other than a Sahib — a pdtm^ 
flabib — caUed the Maharanee whose face he- 

' Chitt I That was on the pilgrima^ Wben m 
tfMlt'^ Aftm kiuiweil the proTerik' 

Dispenser of Delighta I ' 

' To roinernber that ! It was true. So he dii 
That wast in the time of the bloom of my beauty/ 
She chuckled like a eouteuted parrot above the mffU 
Imosp. ^Hivw teU m& id goings and mux^Mg^^ 
as mudi as ismy be nitboofc diama Bbw 
inaidsj and whose wives^ hang upon thy ej^taabeil 
Ye hail from Benares! I would ha?e gone tliw 
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' That was two rains ago ; she wearied me with her 
continual importunity/ The lama groaned as the 
unjust judge had groaned before him. ^ Thus it 
comes — take note, my chela — that even those who 
would follow the Way are thrust aside by idle women. 
Three days, when the child was sick^ she talked to 
me/ 

* Arrc ! and to whom else should I talk ? The boy's 
mother knew nothings and the father — in the night 
of the cold weather it was — " Pray to the Gods " 
said he, forsooth, and turning over, snored/ 

^ I gave her the charm. What is an old man to 
do?' 

' " To abstain from action is well — except when 
wc acquire merit." ' 

* Ah, chela, if thou desertest me, I am all alone.' 

' He found his milk-teeth easily at any rate,' said 
the old lady. ^ But all priests are alike.' 

Kim coughed severely. Being young, he did not 
approve of her flippancy. * To importune the wise 
out of season is to invite calamity.' 

* There is a talking mynah ' — the thrust came 
back with the well-remembered snap of the jewelled 
forefinger — * over the stables which has picked up 
the very tone of the family priest. Maybe T forgot 
honour to my guests, but if ye had seen him double 
his fists into his belly, which was like a half-grown 
gourd, and cry : " Here is the pain ! " ye would for- 
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give. I am half minded to take the hakim's medi- 
cine. He sells it cheap^ and certainly it makes him 
fat as Shiv's own bull. He does not deny remedies, 
but I doubted for the child because of the inauspi- 
cious colour of the bottles.' 

The lama, under cover of the monologue, had 
faded out into the darkness towards the room pre- 
pared. 

^ Thou hast angered him, belike,' said Kim. 

^ Not he. He is wearied, and I forgot, being a 
grandmother. (None but a grandmother should ever 
oversee a child. Mothers are only fit for bearing.) 
To-morrow, when he sees how my daughter's son is 
grown, he will write the charm. Then, too, he can 
judge of the new hakim's drugs.' 

' Who is the hakim, Maharanee ? ' 

^ A wanderer, as thou art, but a most sober Bengali 
from Dacca — a master of medicine. He relieved 
me of an oppression after meat by means of a small 
pill that wrought like a devil unchained. He travels 
about now, vending preparations of great value. He 
has even papers, printed in Angrezi, telling what 
things he has done for weak-backed men and slack 
women. He has been here four days ; but hearing ye 
were coming (hakims and priests are snake and tiger 
the world over) he has, as I take it, gone to cover.' 

While she drew breath after this volley, the ancient 
servant, sitting unrebuked on the edge of the tordi- 
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light^ muttered : ^ This house is a cattle-pound, as it 
were, for all. charlatans and — priests. Let the boy 
stop eating mangoes . . . but who can argue witli a 
grandmother ? ' He raised his voice respectfully : 
* Sahiba, the hakim sleeps after his meat. He is in 
tlie quarters behind the dovecot.' 

Kim bristled like an expectant terrier. To outface 
and down-talk a Calcutta-taught Bengali, a voluble 
Dacca drug-vendor, would be a good game. It was 
not seemly that the lama, and incidentally himself, 
should be thrown aside for such an one. He knew 
those curious bastard English advertisements at the 
backs of native newspapers. St. Xavicr's boys some- 
times brought them in by stealtli to snigger over 
among their mates; for the language of the grateful 
patient recounting his symptoms is most simple and 
revealing. The Oorya, not unanxious to play off 
one parasite against the other, shmk away towards 
the dovecot. 

' Yes,' said Kim, with measured scorn. ^ Their 
stock-in-trade is a little coloured water and a very 
great shamelessness. Their prey are broken-down 
kings and overfed Bengalis. Their profit is in child- 
ren — who are not born.' 

The old lady chuckled. 'Do not be envious. 
Charms are better, eh ? / never gainsaid it. See 
that thy Holy One writes me a good amulet by the 
morning.' 
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* None but the ignorant deny ' ~ a thick^ heafy 
voice boomed through the darknegSj as a figure came 
to rest squatting — ^ Xouq but the ignorant denj the 
*^0irttMyft$mm, ^mm hit the ig&4»ml imjf 



* A rat ionnd a piece of turmericp Said I10; I 
will opesi & groc*er^i5 ehop/' ' Kim retorted. 

Battle was fairly joined now, and ttey keard^ 
old Imd^ stiffen to attention. 

|to hj the thrive miOioit gfeat ones.'' ' Boeid 
this invisible had lui arrow or two in his quiver. He 
went on : 'I am but a teacher of 4e alphabet* I 

hfive learTied all the wisdom of tbe Sahibs/ 
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my sick the ink in which a charm is written, but hot 
and rending drugs which descend and wrestle with 
the eviL* 

* Very mightily they do so/ sighed the old lady. 
The voice launched into an immense tale of mis- 

fortime and bankruptcy, studded with plentiful peti- 
tions to the (Jovemment ' But for my fate, which 
overrules all, I had been now in Government employ. 
I bear a degree from the great school at Calcutta — 
whither, maylx», the son of this house shall go.^ 

' He shall indeed. If our neighl)our'8 brat can in a 
few years be made an F. A.' (First Arts — she used 
the English word, of which she had heard so much), 
' how much more shall children clever as some that 
I know bear away prizes and awards at rich Calcutta/ 

* Never,' said the voice, * have I seen a child ! Bom 
in an auspicious hour, and but for that colic which, 
alas ! turning into black cholera, may carry him off 
like a pigeon, destined to many years, he is enviable.' 

' Ilai max ! ' said the old lady. * To praise children 
is inauspicious, or I could listen to this talk. But the 
back of the house is imguarded, and even in this 
soft air men think themselves to be men and women 
we know. . . . Tlie child's father is away too, and 
I must be chowJcedar (watchman) in my old age. 
Up I Up I Take up the palanquin. T-et the hakim 
and the young priest settle it between them whether 
charms or medicine most avail. Ho! worthless 
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people^ fetch tobacco fof llie g«i0l% Md*>-^ 

honmtead go I ! ■ 

The inil:iiii|uiii reeled off, followed by straggling 
torches tmd a Lorde of doga. Twenty villages ksmw 
Urn Sd^bm* — big f fli!ii|gi| her taagaa^ her Ua^ 

rial c\i5t<:>nij but no man would haire stolen or robbed 
within her juri^ilietion far finj gift under HeaTOT. 
Xone the less, she made great jmraJe of her formal 
mBpeetion^j the riot of which could bc; beard hall*wji~ 

!&N^ ^eili«M» ^ ona augiyf mut when be 

another* The haJcim, still squatting, slid over Ml 

hrriikah ^vith a friendly foot, tmd Kim pulled at tlie 

[z-"-'>] Vis .!. ! l-JTi''.-!'^-/.i' ►■\Tii'('*.'fT trrMVr yri\ f.--- 
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*' If the Sakiba knew * Kim began. 

^ Ai ! Ai ! Come away. They are meat for our 
mistress. When her yomig Shaitan's colics are cured 
perhaps we poor people may be suflFered to ' 

* The mistress fed thy wife when thou wast in jail 
for breaking the money-lender's head. Who speaks 
against her ? ' The old servitor curled his white 
moustaches savagely in the young moonlight. ' / am 
responsible for the honour of this house. Go ! ' and 
he drove tlie underlings before him. 

Said the hakim, hardly more than shaping the 
words with his lips: * How do you do, Mr. O'Hara? 
I am jolly glad to see you again.' 

Kim's hand clenched about the pipe-stem. Any- 
where on the open road, jMjrhaps, he would not have 
been astonished ; but here, in this quiet backwater of 
life, he was not prepared for Hurree Babu. It an- 
noyed him, too, that he had been hoodwinked. 

* Ah ha ! I told you at Lucknow — resurgam — I 
j*hall rise again and you shall not know me. How 
much did you bet — eh ? ' 

He was hardly more than shaping the English 
words with his lips. 

* But why come here, Babuji ? ' 

^ Ah ! Thatt is the question, as Shakespeare hath 
said. I come to congratulate you on your extraordi- 
nary effeecient performance at Delhi. Oah ! I tell 
you we are all proud of you. It was veree neat and 
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He baa been in some damn tl^t places, ^aw 
mil be in some more. lie toM mc% I tell Mr, L 
and he is pleased you graduate m nioelj, 
IJqiartiQeiit ia pleased.' 

of Departmental praise — ensnaring praise from m 
equal for work a]>preciatcd by a fellow -worker. 
Earth has nothing oil the same plane to compare wiUi 
it But, said the Oriental in him^ Babiis da 
tmra! about l& i^tail 6am|^iiiieiil& 

^ the tal^ Babu^' ba eaid amimritafii 
' Oah, it ie nothing* Onhn* I was at Simla 
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the bally bun, by Jove. It was splendid. I oome to 
tell you 80.' 
'Umrnl' 

The pigs were busy in the ditches, and the moon 
went to her setting. Some happy servant had gone 
out to commune with the stars and to beat upon a 
drum. Kim's next sentence was in the vernacular. 

* How didst thou follow us t ' 

^ Oah. Thatt was nothing. I know from our mu- 
tual friend you go to Saharunpore. So I come on. 
Red lamas are not inconspicuous persons. I buy 
myself my drug-box, and I am very good doctor 
really. I go to Akrola by the Ford, and hear all 
alH)ut you, and I talk hero and talk there. All the 
common people know what you do. I know when 
the hospitable old lady sent the dooli They have 
great recollections of the old lama's visits here. I 
know old ladies cannot keep their hands from medi- 
cines. So I am a doctor, and you hear my talk. / 
think it is veree good. My word, Mister O'Hara, 
they know about you and the lama for fifty miles — 
the common people. So I come. Do you mind t ' 

* Babuji,' said Kim, looking up at the broad, grin- 
ning face, ^ I am a Sahib.' 

' My dear Mister O'Hara ' 

* And I hope to play the Great Game.' 

* You are subordinate to me departmentally at 
present' 
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^ ^hm wV ii]lt|||ie an ape ia a bmf lioi 

not eome after one f rOflft SiAila and diange their dresi 
for the sake of a few sweet IPQIBI9. I am not a 
child. Talk Hindi and let ua get to the yolk of 
egg. Hkhi art here — speaking not one 
tifi^iktexi. IKky art Aon liM^I Him a 
answer,' 

' rimt is so Teree disa}ncertii]g of tfae Snnipei^ 
AListi r O'Hara. Yon abould know a bea^ beuor ilt 
your time of life/ 

^'3|iit I waat to know/ said £11^ ^ 
ift Ad^iliaWiey X may hAp. How can X in an ^ 
ymi«M (1)00^) all Toimd t\u : 

Hurree Bahii reached for the pipfl^ and anoked St 
fill It cml?-]''^! rmTsin. 
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crnmcnt custom. The troops were recalled because 
the Government believed the Five Kings were cowed ; 
and it is not cheap to feed men among the high 
passes. Hilas and Bunar — Rajahs with guns — 
undertook for a price to guard the passes against all 
coming from the North. They protested both fear 
and friendship.' lie broke off with a giggle into 
English: * Of course, I tell you this unoffeecially to 
elucidate political situation, Mister O'llara. Offee- 
cially I am debarred from criticising any action of 
sujxjrior. Now I go on. — This pleased the Sirkar, 
anxious to avoid expense, and a lx)nd was made for 
so Hiany rupees a month that Hilas and Bunar should 
guard the passes as soon as the State's troops were 
withdrawn. At that time — it was after we two met 
— I, who had Wn selling tea in Tx?h, became a clerk 
of accounts in the Army. When the troops were with- 
dra\^Ti, I was left behind to pay the coolies who made 
new roads in the hills. This road-making was part 
of the bond between Bunar, Ililas and the Govern- 
ment.' 

' So ; and then ? ' 

' I tell you, it was jolly beastly cold up there too, 
after India,' said Hurree Babu confidentially. * I 
was afraid these Bunar men would cut my throat 
every night for thee pay-ohest. 'Sly native sepoy 
^ard, they lauphcd nt me ! By Jove ! I was such a 
fearful man. Nevah mind thatt I go on colloquially. 
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MeA msHty times that these two 

were sold to the Nartti ; and Malibub All, who 
yet farther Dnrth, amplv confinned it. Xotluug was 
done. Onlj feet wei*e frozen^ aind a toe dropped 
ipoffd that thB modft&r w^ii^ I vis p^j- 
it^ mm^ ti» ibm diggm mm Jat tip 

* For the Kudsian^. The thing was? an open f 
among the oooliee. Then I was ealitd down to leU 

ficmaiMi See iSie aiidt Omr His paam Hdl^ 

afteif 8ii0W-nie}tmg ^ — he shivered niresh — * 
two strangor.^ under awr of ^^hooting wild gDAt& 
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strangers with the levels and the compasses make the 
Five Kings to believe that a great army will sweep 
the passes to-morrow or the next day — hill people 
are all fools — comes the order to me, Hnrree Babu, 
" Go North and see what those strangers do." I say 
to Creighton Sahib, " This is not a lawsuit, that we 
go about to collect evidence." ' He returned to his 
English with a jerk : ' " By Jove," I said, " why the 
dooce do you not issue demi-offeecial orders to some 
brave man to poison them, for an example. It is, if 
you pennit tlie observation, most reprehensible laxity 
on your part." And Colonel Creighton, he laughed at 
me ! It is all that beastly English pride. You think 
no one dare conspire ! That is all tommy-rott.' 

Kim smoked slowly, revolving the business, so far 
as he understood it, in his mind. 

* Then thou goest forth to follow the strangers ? ' 

' No ; to meet them. They are coming in to Simla 
to send down their horns and heads to be dressed at 
Calcutta. They are exclusively sporting gentlemen, 
and they are allowed special faceelities by the Govern- 
ment. Of course, we always do that. It is our Brit- 
ish pride.' 

* Then what is to fear from them ? ' 

* By Jove, they are not black people. I can do all 
sorts of tilings with black people, of course. They 
are Russians, and highly unscrupulous i)eople. I — 
I do not want to consort with them without a witness.' 
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*Wm they kiU thee I' 

' Oali, tbatt is noOnng. I am good enough HcTljert 
Spenceriaii, I tnisi, to meet little tldog ilke 
irindi is all in my iate, joa koow. Biit>— 1 



'Why?' 



Hiirree Babii ^^nupped his fingers with irritriti^ '^ 
^ Of roifvse I shall a ff collate mvsolf to their <rAmp in 
supernumerary capacitj as perhaps interpreter, 

Hulqfi MkA &m I imut j&sk up 'vritfti I c«%J 
pose. That is aa easy for me m playiilg \ 

tor to the old lady* Onlee — onlec — you see. Mister 
O^ir^rrK T ;iTn imfortimatelr Ai^iatie. which is a ^ 

\-'-'\\- .1-^'' Mif ill ^<vi^]o rivpi^^n-. Ati'l '^ff^n J am 
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jecial request, to which you can say "No,Babu." 
u have no pressing engagement with your old 
— perhaps you might divert him ; perhaps I 
jduce his fancies — I should like you to keep in 
rtmental touch with me — till I find those sport- 
)ves. I have great opeenion of you since I met 
:iend at Delhi. And also I will embody your 
in my offeecial report when matter is finally 
icated. It will be a great feather in your cap. 
is why I come really.' 

umph ! The end of the tale, I think, is true ; 
hat of the fore part ? ' 

bout the Five Kings? Oahl there is ever so 
truth in it A lots more than you would sup- 
said Ilurree earnestly. * You come — eh ? I 
om here straight into the Doon. It is verree 
nt and painted meads. I shall go to Mussoorie 
g*x>d old Mussoorie Paliar, as the gentlemen and 
; say. Then by Rampur into Chini. That is the 
A'ay they can come. I do not like waiting in the 
but we must wait for them. I want to walk with 
to Simla. You see, one Russian is a French- 
and I know my French pretty well. I have 
Is in Chundemagore.' 

e would certainly rejoice to see the Hills again,' 
Kim meditatively. * All his speech these ten 
past has been of little else. If we go to- 
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* We can quite §mx^gm on Am mad^ if 
^jftsm lama prefere. I shall just be four or five milM 
ilieati. There iB no Imrry for ITiirree* Timt is 111 
Europe puitj ha 1 ha ! and yon come after. There m 
pleat; of time; they will plot and aairej and map of^ 

if^<iM»os& £ait Ydo go think on it dll 
iBg, Bj Jove, it IB near mormjig now/ He yawcei 
ponderously, and with never a civil word iiimbered 
off to hia sleeping-ptace. But Kvax slept Uttle^ and 
luft tiun^ta m& in TTiTidnittmieeu 

^W^^thaOameeall^gvwtl lwm§om^ 
|i million at Quatta, Siting on die wife of ^ : 
whose hook I §tnle. And that wa^? i^^irt of the Grcil 
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^ There came a strolling seller of drugs — a 
hanger-on of the Sahiba's. Him I abolished hj argu- 
ments and prayers, proving that our charms are 
worthier than his coloured waters/ 

* Alas ! my charms. Is the virtuous woman still 
bent upon a new one ? ' 

* Very strictly.' 

^ Then it must be written, or she will deafen me 
with her clamour.' He fumbled at his pencase. 

^ In the plains,' said Kim, * are always too many 
people. In the hills, as I imderstand, there are 
fewer.' 

^ Oh ! the hills, and the snow upon the hills.' ^he 
lama tore off a tiny square of paper fit to go in an 
amulet. * But what dost thou know of the hills ? ' 

* They are very close.' Kim thrust open the door 
and looked at the long, peaceful line of the Hima- 
layas flushed in morning gold. * Except in the dress 
of a Sahib, I have never set foot among them.' 

The lama snuffed the wind wistfully. 

* If we go north,' — Kim put the question to the 
waking sunrise, — * would not much mid-day heat be 
avoided by walking among the lower hills at least? 
. . . Is the charm made. Holy One? ' 

' I have \^Titten the names of seven silly devils — 
not one of whom is worth a grain of dust in the eye. 
Thus do foolish women drag us from the Way ! ' 

Hurree Babu came out from behind the dovecot^ 
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flsfaad, heavyhaunehed, bull-nc^^ked, and 
voiced, he did not look like ' a fearful maiu' Kim 
aigaed almost ini perceptibly tliat matters were id 
good tramj and vvlieo tJie morniog toilet was ow 
J^np99^1% bi Ibmmy speech, came to ^ iMNwar 
to^ lflilli^. They atei of mwm, a|mt, and mfyet- 
wards ttie old ladj^ more or leas w^Si&A htMmA a 
window^ returned To the vital hiisiDess of greeu-mAngo 
colics ill the joung. The lama's knowledgie of : 
cine was of course sympathetic onlf * 
tilit tli« dung of a hkick hmiB, mSM/di witih so^v, 
and <»ivied m a snafce-skifi, Km m mmA remedj lot 
eholera ; but the ajmbolism interested him far more 
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— polished, polite, attentive — a sober, learned son 
of experience and adversity, gathering wisdom from 
the lama's lips. The old lady confided to Kim that 
these rare levels were beyond her. She liked charms 
with plenty of ink that one could wash off in water, 
swallow, and be done with. Ebe what was the use 
of the Gods? She liked men and women, and she 
spoke of them — of kinglets she had knoA\'n in tlie 
past ; of her own youth and beauty ; of the depreda- 
tions of leopards and the eccentricities of Asiatic 
love; of the incidence of taxation, rack-renting, 
fimeral ceremonies, her son-in-law (this by allusion, 
easy to be followed), the care of the young, and the 
world's lack of decency. And Kim, as interested in 
the life of this world as she who was soon to leave it, 
squatted with his feet under the hem of his robe, 
drinking it all in, while the lama demolished one 
after another every theory of body-curing put for- 
ward by Hurree Babu. 

At noon the Babu strapped up his brass-bound 
drug-box, took his patent-leather shoes of ceremony 
in one hand, a gay blue and white umbrella in the 
other, and set off northwards to the Doon, where, he 
said, he was in demand among the lesser kings of 
those parts. 

* We will go in the cool of the evening, chela* said 
the lama. ^ That doctor, learned in physic and cour- 
tesy, affirms that the people among these lower hills 
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are devout, irenf^roiis, and much in need of a teadier, 
1 ti a very short time — so says the hakim — we oame 
Ui cool air and the smell of pinea,' 

bappj ! ' Bhriited the old My. ' But gbit X 

,#m a little pressed mriiSK fit© CSW ihA Iioiiiest^ I 
would Take palanquin , . . luit that would he 
shamelosd, and my reputation would be cracked. 
Ho! Ho! I know tfa&l^wd^ — every march of the 

WiM S^ I^^ — it . 

f^MtdeilieaiN^^^^^W 1 mil gi¥S oiflM 

fnr prnviriion. A^jm^$ik^ fo set you forth upon your 
joiirnt y ? Jfo- * ^ a ^hm I wiU at Ismt cook j» 

good food*' 

^T\Tiftt a Titotujin is the Sahiha ! ' said the white- 
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See, the women do follow thy chela too openly. I 
know the women of Kulu. Take heed, chela, lest he 
do not run away when he smells his hills again. . . . 
Ilai ! Do not tilt the rice-bag upside down. . . . 
Bless the household, Holy One, and forgive thy ser- 
vant her stupidities.^ 

She wiped her red old eyes on a corner of her veil, 
and clucked throatily. 

' Women talk,' said the lama at last, ^ but that is a 
woman's infirmity. I gave her a charm. She is upon 
the Wheel and wholly given over to the shows of this 
life, but none the less, chela, she is virtuous, kindly, 
hospitable — of a whole and zealous heart. Who 
shall say she does not acquire merit ? ' 

^ Not I, Holy One,' said Kim, reslinging the boun- 
tiful provisions on his shoulders. ' In my mind — 
behind my eyes — I have tried to picture such an one 
altogether freed from the Wheel — desiring nothing, 
causing nothing — a mm, as it were.' 

* And, O imp ? ' The lama almost laughed aloud. 
' I cannot make the picture.' 

* Xor I. But there are many, many millions of 
lives before her. She will get wisdom a little, it may 
be, in each one.' 

* And will she forgot how to make stews with saf- 
fron upon that road? ' 

' Thy mind is set on things unworthy. But she 
has skill. I am refreshed all over. When we reach 
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tlie lower hiUa I ahaU l»d jet stronger. The hukm 

>?ipoke indy ta me this mom wkeu he said a brealii ' 
from tli*^ ^M-iWs blows away twtrtiTy vt-ars from the 

life of a maii. We will go up into the hiib— ihe iiigii . 

^Bk^i^ng^ tb Hie mud ef maufw-mm^ flie I 

iOtmd fi€ liif « Uttk Hhi AdUn | 

iflM ttit# «iy time we may rettirn to the plalna, for ^ 

^ ^ no more than skirt tlie pleasant plac?^. The ^ 
hahtm in full of learning; but he is in no wny pn.^uiL 

I spoke to him — whan thou wafit talking lo tho i 

9id^^«f || oertaiii ^i«Eu^ 4iut Ujs hxM f 

from excessive hejit — to be cured by cool air, Upoo 

eomideration^ I marvelled tliat I liad mt tbcntg^t if | 
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from the Wheel, should I trouble to find a way about 
the mere fields of earth — which are illusion ? That 
were senseless. I have my dreams, night upon night 
repeated; I have the Jdtdka; and I have thee, Friend 
of all the World. It was written in thy horoscope 
that a Red Bull on a green field — I have not for- 
gotten — should bring thee to honour. Who but I 
saw that prophecy accomplished ? Indeed, I was the 
instrument Thou shalt find me my River, being in 
return the instrument. The Search is great.' 

He set his ivory-yellow face, serene and un- 
troubled, towards the beckoning hills; his shadow 
shouldering far before him in the dust. 
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and walked as only a hillman can* Kim^ plains-bred 
and plains-fed, swea' and panted astonished. 
* This is my country/ said the lama. * Beside Such- 
zen, this is flatter than a rice-field ; ' and with st^dj, 
driving strokes from the loins he strode upwards. 
But it was on the steep downhiU marches, three thou- 
sand feet in three hours, that he went utterly away 
from Kim, whose back ached with holding back, and 
whose big toe was nigh cut off by his grass sandal- 
string. Through the speckled shadow of the great 
deodar forests; through oak feathered and plumed 
with ferns^ birch, ilex, rhododendron, and pine, out 
on to the bare hillsides' slippery sunburnt grass, and 
back into the woodlands' coolth again, till oak gave 
way to bamboo and palm of the valley, he swung 
imtiring. 

Glancing back in the twilight at the huge ridges 
behind him and the faint, thin line of the road where- 
by they had come, he would lay out, with a hillman's 
generous breadth of vision, fresh marches for the mor- 
row; or, halting in the neck of some uplifted pass 
that gave on Spite and Kulu, would stretch out his 
hands yearningly towards the high snows of the 
horizon. In the dawns they flamed windy red above 
stark blue, as Kedamath and Badjunath — kings of 
that wilderness — took the first sunlight. All day 
long they lay like molten silver under the sun, and at 
evening put on their jewels again. At first they 
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breatiied temperately upon the travellers, winds good 
to meet wbea one crawled over some giganiic hcg- 
bttok; but ia a Jew «t a li«flg)|t nl nine or tm 
AodMtti lb«i^ fkam }mmm Ui; viia Ksioft imSty 
allowed ft ?UUge of hiUmm to ac:]uire oiixit by giv- 
ing him a rough blanket coat. The lama wtft JUiMj^T 
surprised that my one eouid objeet to the knife^daA 
breezes tbat had cut tbe jeors off bis sbouldem ^ 

'Tboe AieWt the tevw luUsi dbl«^ Tlumi^no 
eoM till Wi mtma to tbe Irae mmftHiiiii.' 

' AJr and ^vater are food, and the pec^d are devout 
enoiiG:bj but the fond is very bnd/ Kim growled ; ' and 
we walk m thougb we were mad — ^or Engliak It 
fireazes at nighty too,* 

' A little^ mayfce; but imly enou^ to tnafce old 
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kmg hours of what would be reckoned very fair 
mountaineering in civilised countries, they would 
drop over a saddle-back, sidle past a few landslips^ 
and drop through forest at an angle of forty-five onto 
the road again. Along their tracks lay the villages 
of the hill- folk — mud and earth huts, timbers now 
and then rudely carved with an axe — clinging like 
swallows' nests against the steeps; huddled on tiny 
flats half-way down a thrce-thousand-foot glissade; 
jammed into a comer between cliffs that funnelled 
and focused every wandering blast; or, for the sake 
of sununer pasture, cowering down on a neck that in 
winter would l)e ten feet deep in snow. And the 
people — the sallow, greasy, duffle-clad people, with 
short bare legs and faces almost Esquimaux — would 
flock out and adore. The Plains — kindly and gentle 
— had treated the lama as a holy man among holy 
men. But the Hills worshipped him as one in the 
confidence of all the devils. Theirs was an almost 
obliterated Buddhism, overlaid with a nature-wor- 
ship fantastic as their own land8cap<»s, elaborate as 
the terracing of their tiny fields; but they recognised 
the big hat, the clicking rosary, and the rare Chinese 
texts for great authority, and they respected the man 
undiT the hat. 

* We saw thee come do^Ti over the black breasts of 
Eua,' sai<l a Betah who gave them cheoso, sour milk, 
^nd stone-hard bread one evening. * We do not use 
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that of tea — exeept when caking cows stray in BtttSr 
mor. Thm is a anddea wind among tbode sUmm 
MiAii mm dovii on tlia itiOlksl diqr. But iriiat 

Then did Kim, aching in erei^ fibrey diz^ widi 

lookiug do\^n, foot^on- with cramping desperate toe* 
into inadequate crannies, take joy m the day's marcli 
— sndi joj as a boy of St^ Xavier'a who had won lim 
qw^BSMmle in tbe flat mi^t take ia tiic pniov if 
his friends. The hilbmv««toi Alt#lltiOb$ angar 
off hia bones ; lite dry air, taken sohbingly at the bead 
of cruel passeSj finned and built out his tipper ribs: 
and the tilted levela put new hard muBcks into calf 
and thl^ 

$tof iii0ditafBd oflte^ the Wlied Ii&~^tlie 
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might not fail, Fate sent them, overtaking and over- 
taken upon the road, the courteous Dacca physician, 
who paid for his food in ointments good for goitre 
and counsels that restore peace between men and 
women. He seemed to know these hills as well as he 
knew the hill dialects, and gave the lama the lie of 
the land towards Ladakh and Tibet He said they 
could return to the plains at any moment Mean- 
time, for such as loved mountains, yonder road might 
amuse. This was not all revealed in a breath, but 
at evening encounters on the stone threshing-floors, 
when, patients disposed of, the doctor would smoke 
and the lama snuff, while Kim watched the wee cows 
grazing on the house-tops, or threw his soul after his 
eye across the deep blue gulfs between range and 
range. And there were talks apart in the deep woods, 
when the doctor would seek herbs, and Kim, as bud- 
ding physician, must accompany him. 

* You see. Mister O'TTara, I do not know what the 
deuce an' all I shall do when I find our sporting 
friends; but if you will kindly keep witliin sight of 
my umbrella, wliicli is fine fixed point for cadastral 
survey, I feel much better.' 

Kim looked out across the jungle of peaks. * This 
is not my country, haJcim. Easier, I think, to find 
one louse in a bearskin.' 

* Oah, thatt is my strong points. There is no hurry 
for Ilurree. They were at Leh not so long ago. They 
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said they had come down from the Kara Korum wiUi 
their heads and korns and alL I am onlee afraid 
ham wmt liadc bIB. their htimm and omt 
fmeiiAi^ #rag» tmsk lA into Butiam t wriifflw u fc , 
Of ocymse they will walk away as far to Hit Sttil i 
possible — just to ?how that they ^vpre never g^tim^ ' 
the Western States. You do ii'>t know the Kills!' 
He aeratched with a iwi^ uii the eardi. 'Look I 
^hf&i^ HmwB mrm m hj Sri oaga; or AUwttabidl { 

md Aston But ti^ey have made miscLief in At | 
West* So! ' ITo drew a furrow from left to right. 
* They march and thej marcli away East to Leh (ah I 
it is cold there) J and down the Indus to IIa&-le (I 
ted#tiitl TOfld), mnd then down^ ycni see, to Bndhalir ' 
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ridgesy and the umbrella would expend itself in com- 
plimentfl. 

They crossed a snowy pass by cold moonlight, and 
the lama, mildly chaffing Eim, went through up to 
his knees, like a Bactrian camel — the snow-bred, 
shag-haired sort that come into the Kashmir Serai. 
They dipped across beds of light snow and snow- 
powdered shale, where they took refuge from a gale 
in a camp of Tibetans hurrying down tiny sheep, each 
laden with a bag of borax. They came out upon 
grassy shoulders still snow-speckled, and through 
forest, to pass anew. For all their marchings, 
Kedamath and Badrinath were not impressed; 
and it was only after days of travel that Kim, up- 
lifted upon some insignificant ton-thousand-foot 
hummock, could see that a shoulder-knot or horn of 
the two great lords had — ever so slightly — changed 
outline. 

At last they came into a world within a world — a 
valley of leagues where the high hills were fashioned 
of the rubble and refuse from off the knees of the 
mountains. Here one day's march carried them no 
farther, it seemed, than a dreamer's clogged pace 
bears him in a nightmare. They skirted a shoulder 
painfully for hours, and, behold, it was but an out- 
lying boss in an outlying buttress of the main pile ! 
A rounded meadow revealed itself, when they had 
reached it, as a vast tableland running far into the 
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vallry. Ilnve days kteTi It mm Iwt A fidd ia tfaft 

' Surely the Gods live here/ said Kiia, beaten down 
by lll& ill^g^ sweep mA^j^^mi < 

of #a 40M^lst^:M 8^ Mittf ' XUl ift BO ^Im 

for meiu^ 

' Long and long ago/ sni-I the Innia, a?! to hiinseU^ 
' it wnsi asked of the Lord whether the world were 
everiastiDg, To this tha Excellent One returned no 

siiBwei'. ^ . « Wtm 1 wm Hi Ge^loo^ a "viii 
Seeker mnfirm^ ii«Qi^^ lia goipl lii^^ 

II rn PmII. Pt-rtainlyi iiiliee we know th« IM^ 'to 
Fn riluui, the questiou was improfitahle, but — look, 
MThi know illusion, rhdaf These are the true bills! 

'riii^v 'ATI-- lilci" flh- liill^ Snr-hzon. Xever wfr^"^ 
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below the forest was a village in its sprinkle of ter- 
raced fields and steep grazing-grounds ; below the 
village they knew, though a thunderstorm worried 
and growled there for the moment, a pitch of twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet gave to the moist valley where 
the streams gather that are the mothers of yoimg 
Sutlej. 

As usual, tlie lama had led Kim by cow-track and 
byroad, far from the main route along which Hurree 
Babu, that ' fearful man,' had bucketed three days 
before tlirough a storm to which nine Englishmen out 
of ten would have given full right of way. Hurree 
was no game shot, — the snick of a trigger made him 
change colour, — but, as he himself would have said, 
he was fairly ' effeecient stalker,' and he had raked 
the huge valley with a pair of cheap binoculars to 
some purpose. Moreover, the white ^of worn canvas 
tents carries far against green. Ifurree Babu had 
seen all ho wanted to see when he sat on the threshing- 
floor of Ziglaur, twenty miles away as the eagle flies, 
and forty by road — that is to say, two small dote 
which one day were just below the snow-line, and the 
next had moved downward perhaps six inches on the 
hillside. Once cleaned out and set to the work, his 
fat bare legs could cover a surprising amount of 
ground, and this was the reason why, while Kim and 
the lama lay in a leaky hut at Ziglaur till the storm 
should be overpassed, an oily, wet, but always smiling 
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phraseB, was ingratiating himself with two soafl 
and railit^r rLuiuijutic foreigner^- He had arrive 
revoiving many wild schemes, on the heels of a thirn^ 

pressed baggage-eoolies the day was inatlspteioiifl ' 
further travel that with one accord they had throWB' 
down their loads and jibbed. They wer€ subjects of 
a hiU-Bajab who farmed out their aervices, ad ia the 
mstjom, for loB priv»le gi&; to mM to 
pes«oiiBl distrauefl^ the eferai^ i^jlftB hmi 
threatened them with rifles. The most of them 
rifles and Sahihs of old. They were trackers and 
sJ; ikfU-T}.^ the X'^rtti^TH V'lllr^^v^. kf.v^n ntti-r br-jr j^nJ 
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not much inferior to the Babu's. They begged his 
kind offices. Their native servants had gone sick at 
I^h. They had pushed on because they were anxious 
to bring the spoils of the chase to Simla ere the skins 
grew moth-eaten. They bore a general letter of in- 
troduction (the Babu salaamed to it orientally) to 
all Government officials. No^ they had not met any 
other shooting-parties en route. They did for them- 
selves. They had plenty of supplies. They only 
wished to push on as soon as might be. At this he 
waylaid a cowering hillman among the trees, and 
after three minutes' talk and a little silver (one can- 
not be economical upon State service, though Hurree's 
heart bled at the waste) the eleven coolies and the 
three hangers-on reappeared. At least the Babu 
would be a witness to oppression. 

* My royal master, he will be much annoyed, but 
these people are onlee common people and grossly 
ignorant. If your honours will kindly overlook 
unfortunate affair, I shall be much pleased. In 
a little while rain will stop and we can then 
proceed. You have been shooting, eh ? That is fine 
performance I ' 

He skipped nimbly from one hilta to the next, mak- 
ing pretence to adjust each conical basket The 
Englishman is not, as a rule, familiar with the Asi- 
atic, but he would not strike across the wrist a kindly 
Babu who had accidentally upset a htlta with a red 
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oUdctti top. On the otlicr ImTifK be would not frme 
drink upon a Babu were he never so friencDjj iiof 
would ha invite him to rneat^ The strangerd did nii 

mmsL iao«%| to lAiili Some t^AmmA \ 
unBtudied auswerau Ibe^ g&v« Mm a glass of wM&j 
fluid like to giB, and Hiea mofe^ bjh] id a little time 
his gravity departed from him. He bt^ame thickly 
tjeasonou^ and apc^ in tanoa of iwaeping inde 
i^i A^iilMiepmffit vbidi^ad iwnd nputt hsm ^ 
tHm^»«Ai^iiim ttid nq^yBoiad to Um^ 

wi&ie man's sabarv. He babbled tales of oppr^^oi^ 

and wrous: till the t<ears ran down his checks for tht 
miseries of hia land. Then he staggered off^ singing 
love-Songs of Lower Bengal, and collapsed upon a 
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^ The English post is better and safer. Remem- 
ber we are given all facilities and — name of Glod — 
they give them to us tool It is unbelievable stu- 
pidity/ 

* It is pride — pride that deserves and will receive 
punishment Yes 1 To fight a fellow Continental in 
our game is something. There is a risk attached; but 
these people — bah 1 It is too easy.' 

' Pride — all pride, my friend/ 

* Now what the deuce is good of Chundemagore 
being so close to Calcutta and all,' said Ilurree, snor- 
ing open-mouthed on the sodden moss, ' if I cannot 
understand their French. They talk so pariicularly 
fast I It would have been much better to cut their 
beastly throats.' 

When he presented himself again he was racked 
with a headache — penitent, and volubly afraid that 
in his drunkenness he might have been indiscreet 
He loved the British Government — it was the source 
of all prosperity and honour, and his master of Ram- 
pur held the very same opinion. Upon this the men 
began to deride him and to quote past words, till step 
by step, with deprecating smirks, oily grins, and leers 
of infinite cunning, the poor Babu was beaten out of 
his defences and forced to speak — truth. When 
Lurgan was told the tale later, he mourned aloud 
that he could not have been in the place of the stub- 
bom, inattentive coolies, who with grass mats over 
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their heads and the raindrops puddUiig in their fool- 
prints, waited on the Aveather. All the Sahibs of 
their acquaintaiLoe — lough-dad men jojoudij » 
ittsi'oSMt^ fur ttf ter vear to llrair dhoasii jniUiea — 
aemnte laid eooki and otderliiB^ vbtj ofleti liilhwiBL 
These SiA^ tamvelled without anj retiisiia Tbi» 
fore they wre poc*r Sahil)?, and ienorant^ for no 
Sahih in his senses would follow a Bengali'^? ndviee. 
But the Bengali; appearing from somewhemi had 

titeir dififeet JJmA to eamff^imAn W43mmmii 
from their own eoloiir, they suspected a trap wmm- 

w!iprc% and stood bj to run if occasion offered, 

Then through the new-washed air, steaming with 
delicJons earth-smiells, the Bahu led the way down t!ie 
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taller of the two foreigners. ' He is like the night- 
mare of a Viennese courier.' 

* He represents in petto India in transition — the 
monstrous hybridism of East and West/ the Russian 
replied. * It is we who can deal with Orientals.' 

* He has lost his own country and has not acquired 
any other. But he has a most complete hatred of 
his conquerors. Listen. He confided to me last 
night/ etc. 

Under the striped umbrella Hurree Babu was 
straining ear and brain to follow the quick-poured 
French, and keeping both eyes on a kilta full of maps 
and documents — an extra large one with a double 
red oilskin cover. He did not wish to steal anything. 
He only desired to know what to steal, and, inci- 
dentally, how to get away when he had stolen it He 
thanked all the Gods of Hindustan, and Herbert 
Spencer, that there remained some valuables to steal. 

On the second day the road rose steeply to a grass 
spur above the forest ; and it was here, about sunset, 
that they came across an aged lama — but they called 
him a bonze — sitting cross-legged above a mysteri- 
ous chart held down by stones, which he was explain- 
ing to a young man, evidently a neophyte, of singular, ' 
though unwashen, beauty. The striped umbrella had 
been sighted half a march away, and Kim had sug- 
gested a halt till it came up to them. 

* Ha ! ' said Hurree Babu, resourceful as Puss-in- 
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Boota* ' That is eminent loeal Imly 
subject of my royal masfior/ 



The two men stood bare-headed in the wash ot Aft 

low affcriic*i:>n sunlight across the gf}ld<:o\o\iTed grnA 
The auUeu coolies^ glad at the cheek, halted and i 

for tbolifl&of aieligioii — the inti 
fint ^Mipla l3 hf^ a Bnddhiat I ' 

* Of some de!>Hseil kiiiri/ tlic other 
^ There are no true Buddhists atiioug the HiUa. But 
loolc at the folds of the dTaporv, Ixwlr at his ewf — 
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one of a flux, and I go into Simla to oversee his re- 
covery. They wish to see thy picture * 

' To heal the sick is always goo<L This is the 
Wheel of Life/ said the lama, ^ the same I showed 
thee in the hut at Ziglaur when the rain fell/ 

* And to hear thee expound it* 

The lama's eyes lighted at the prospect of new 
listeners, * To expound the Most Excellent Way is 
good. Have they any knowledge of Hindi, such as 
had the Fountain of Wisdom i ' 

* A little, maybe.' 

Hereat, simply as a child engrossed with a new 
game, the lama threw back his head and began the 
full-throated invocation of the Doctor of Divinity ere 
he opens the full doctrine. The strangers leaned on 
their alpenstocks and listened. Kim, squatting 
liumbly, watched the low simlight on their faces, and 
the blend and parting of their long shadows. They 
wore un-English leggings and curious girt-in belts 
that reminded him hazily of the pictures in a book at 
St. Xavier's library: The Adventures of a Young 
Naturalist in Mexico was its name. Yes, they 
looked very like the wonderful M. Sumichrast of 
that tale, and very unlike the * highly unscnipulous 
folk ' of Hurree Babu's imagining. The coolies, 
earth-coloured and mute, crouched reverently some 
twenty or thirty yards away, and the Babu, the slack 
of his thin gear snapping like a marking-flag in the 
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rhill breesfij stood hj with ml w of liajppj prop 

ship, 

aad the two idtilw lialtomd tiia 

blade sweeping from Hell to Heaven and back a 
' All their books are in the lorgo kilia with the rfxldi^t 
topj— books and reports and maps, — ami I have 
seen a murasla that either HUaa or Bumr hare i 
tmu The^ guard it v^eaveEd^. Thi^ liiTO 

' Who is with them P 
' Only tlie beegar-cooiiBB. Thev have no semit^ 
They iirc so close. They cook their owa food*' 
* But what am I to do ! ' 

^Wiih find see, <Mt if imv ^aii<^ C01BBS to 
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' He says " No, sar/* ^ the Babu replied- The 
lama, of course, would no more have parted with his 
chart to a casual wayfarer than an archbishop would 
sell the holy vessels 'of a cathedraL All Tibet is full 
of cheap reproductions of the Wheel; but the lama 
was an artist, as well as a wealthy abbot in his own 
place. 

' Perhaps in three days, or four, or ten, if I per- 
ceive that the Sahib is a Seeker and of good imder- 
standing, I may myself draw him another. But this 
was used for the initiation of a novice. Tell him so, 
hakim/ 

' He wishes it now — for money.' 

The lama slowly shook his head and began to fold 
up the chart. The Russian, on his side, saw no more 
than an unclean old man haggling over a dirty piece 
of paper. He drew out half a handful of rupees, and 
snatched half-jestingly at the chart, which tore in 
the lama's grip. A low murmur of horror went up 
from the coolies — some of whom were Spiti men 
and, by their lights, good Buddhists. The lama rose 
at the insult ; his hand went to the heavy iron pencase 
that is the priest's weapon, and the Babu danced in 
agony. 

* Now you see — you see why I wanted witnesses. 
They are highly unscrupulous people. Oh Sar I Sar ! 
You must not hit holy man ! ' 

' Chela ! He has defiled the Written Word ! ' 
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It was im hiw, JJcforc Kim could ward bim off, 
the I^ussian struck the old mm full on Uie face, i^'axi 
Instant he was roUkig lift 

kno^nt Irish devil in the boy's blood, and the suddot 
fall o£ his enemy did the rest. The Uma dropped to 
his knees, lialf-^^tnimed ; the coolies under their loads 
fled up tJie hill aa fast as plainsmen run across the 
level They had seen saml^ migpeakabte^ wilt 

of tlif hills took vengeanca Thd ^Mat^bjun IB 

tnwanls the lania, finnMing at his revolver y^th some 
notion of niiikin^^ him a hostage for his companioiL 
A shower of (tutting stones — -hillmen are very 
^aidtt ftTrnffts: — fl^wp Wm away, atid a tiooHe Itiiiii 
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their papers^ and specially the muraala (King^s let- 
ter). Go. The other man comes 1 * 

Kim tore up hill. A revolver bullet rang on a 
rock by his side, and he cowered partridge-wise. 

* If you shoot/ shouted Hurree, ^ they will descend 
and annihilate us. I have rescued the gentleman, 
Sar. This is par-ti-cularly dangerous.* 

* By Jove ! ' Kim was thinking hard in English. 
* This is damn-tight place, but I think it is self-de- 
fenca' He felt in his bosom for Mahbub's gift, and 
uncertainly — save for a few practice shots in the 
Bikaner desert, he had never used the little gun — 
pulled trigger. 

* What did I say, Sar ! * The Babu seemed to be in 
tears. * Come down here and assist to resuscitate. 
We are all up a tree, I tell you.' 

The shots ceased. There was a sound of stumbling 
feet, and Kim hurried upward through the gloom, 
swearing like a cat — or a country-bred. 

'Did they wound thee, chela?' called the lama 
above him. 

* No. And thou ? ' He dived into a clump of 
stunted firs. 

' Unhurt. Come away. We go with these folk to 
Shamlegh under the snow.' 

'But not before we have done justice,' a voice 
cried. ' I have got the Sahibs' guns — all four. Let 
us go down.' 
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* He struck the Holy One — we saw it Our cattle 
will be barren — our wives will cease to bear. The 
snows will slide upon us as we go home ... on 
top of all other oppression too I ' 

The little fir-clump filled with clamouring coolies 

— panic-stricken, and in their terror capable of any- 
thing. The man from Ao-chung clicked the breech- 
bolt of his gun impatiently, and made as to go down 
hill. 

*Wait a little, Holy One. They cannot go far. 
Wait till I return.' 

* It is this person who has suffered wrong,* said the 

lama, his hand over his brow. 

^ For that very reason/ was the reply. 

^ If this person overlooks it, your hands are 
clean. Moreover, ye acquire merit by obedi- 
ence.' 

* Wait, and we will all go to Shamlegh together,' 
the man insisted. 

For a moment, for just so long as it needs to stuff 
a cartridge into a breech-loader, the lama hesitated. 
Then he rose to his feet, and laid a finger on the man's 
shoulder. 

* Hast thou heard ? I say there shall be no killing 

— I who was abbot of Suchzen. Is it any lust of 
thine to be re-bom as a rat, or a snake under the 
eaves — a worm in the belly of the most mean beast ? 
Is it thy wish to ' 
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The man from Ao-chung fell to his knees, for the 
voice boomed like a Tibetan devil-gong. 

* Ai 1 ai I * cried the Spiti men. ' Do not curse us 
— do not curse him. It was but his zeal, Holy One 1 
. . . Put down the rifle, fool ! * 

* Anger on anger ! Evil on evil ! There will be 
no killing. Let the priest-beaters go in bondage to 
their own acts. Just and sure is the Wheel, swerving 
not a hair. They will be bom many times — in tor- 
ment.' Tlis head drooped, and he leaned heavily on 
Kim's shoulder. 

* I have come near to great evil, chela/ he whis- 
pered in that dead husli imder the pines. * I was 
tempted to lose the Word ; and truly, in Tibet there 
would have been a heavy and a slow death for them. 
. . . He struck me across the face . . . upon the 
flesh . . . ' He slid to the ground, breathing heav- 
ily, and Kim could hear the over-driven heart beat 
and flutter. 

* Have tliey liurt him to the death ? ' cried the Ao- 
chung man, while the others stood mute. 

Kim knelt over the body in deadly fear. ^ Nay,' 
ho cried passionately, * this is only a weakness.' 
Then he remembered that he was a white man, 
irith a white man's camp-fittings at his service. 
'Open the hillas! The Sahibs may have a medi- 
cine.' 

' Oho ! Then I know it,' said the Ao-chung man 
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Here the lama coughed and sat up, groping for the 
rosary. 

^ There shall be no killing/ he murmured. ' Just 
is the Wheel ! Act of evil ' 

' Nay, Holy One. We are all here.' Tho Ao- 
chung man timidly patted his feet. ' Except by thy 
order, no one shall be slain. Rest awhile. We will 
make a little camp here, and later, as the moon rises, 
we go to Shamlegh under the snow.' 

* After a blow,' said a Spiti man sententiously, ' it 
is best to sleep.' 

* There is, as it were, a dizziness at the back of my 
neck, and a pinching in if. J^t me lay my head on 
thy lap, chela. I am an old man but not free from 
passion. . . . We must think of the Cause of 
Things.' 

* Give him a blanket We dare not light a fire lest 
the Sahibs see.' 

* Better get away to Shamlegh. None will follow 
us to Shamlegh.' 

This was the nervous Rampur man. 

' I have been Fostum Sahib's shikarri, and I am 
Yankling Sahib's shikarri. I should have been with 
Yankling Sahib now but for this cursed be^ar 
(corsSe). Let two men watch below with the guns 
lest the Sahibs do more foolishness. / shall not leave 
this Holy One.' 

They sat down a little apart from the lama, and. 
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after listening awhile^ passed round a water-pipe 
whose receiver was an old Day and Martin bladdog- 
bottle. The glow of the red charcoal as it went from 
hand to hand lit up the narrow^ blinking eyes^ the 
high Chinese cheek-bones, and the bull throats that 
melted away into the dark duffle folds round the 
shoulders. They looked like kobolds from some magic 
mine — gnomes of the hills in conclave. And while 
they talked, the voices of the snow-waters round them 
diminished one by one as the night frost choked and 
clogged the nmnels. 

^ How he stood up against us/ said a Spiti man 
admiring. ^ I remember an old ibex, out Ladakh 
way, that Dupont Sahib missed on a shoulder-shot, 
seven seasons back, standing up in just like that 
sheen. Dupont Sahib was a good shikarri* 

' Not as good as Yankling Sahib/ The Ao-chimg 
man took a pull at the whisky-bottle and passed it 
over. ' Now hear me — imless any other man thinks 
he knows more.' 

The challenge was not taken up. 

' We go to Shamlegh when the moon rises. There 
we will fairly divide the hiltas between us. I am 
content with this new little rifle and all its car- 
tridges.' 

* Are the bears only bad on thy holding ? ' said a 
mate, sucking at the pipe. 

' No ; but musk-pods are worth six rupees apiece 
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now, and thy women can have the canvas of the tents 
and some of the cooking gear. We will do all that 
at Shamlegh before dawn. Then we all go our ways, 
remembering that we have never seen or taken ser- 
vice with these Sahibs, who may, indeed, say that we 
have stolen tlieir baggage.' 

* That is well for thee, but what will our Rajah 
say?' 

* Who is to tell him ? The Sahibs wfho cannot 
speak Pahari, or the Babu who for his own ends gave 
us money ? Will he lead an army against us ? What 
evidence will remain ? That we do not need we shall 
throw on Shamlegh midden, where no man has yet 
set foot.' 

* Who is at Shamlegh this summer ? ' The place 
was only a grazing centre of three or four huts. 

* The woman of Shamlegh. She has no love for 
Sahibs, as we know. The others can be pleased with 
little presents; and there is enough for us all.' He 
patted the fat sides of the nearest kiUa, 

' But — but ' 

' I have said they are not true Sahibs. All their 
skins and heads were bought in the bazar at I^h. / 
know the marks. I showed them to ye last March.' 

* True. They were all bought skins and heads. 
Some had even the moth in them.' That was a 
shrewd argument, and the Ao-chung man knew his 
fellows. ' If the worst comes to the worst, I shall tell 
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my comprehencdon. It is no plunder for simple hill- 
folk.' 

^ The old man still sleeps. Hst I We will ask his 
chela/ The Ao-chung man refreshed himself, and 
swelled with pride of leadership. 

* We have here/ he whispered, * a kilta whose 
nature we do not know.' 

* But I do,' said Kim cautiously. The lama drew 
breath in natural, easy sleep, and Kim had been 
thinking of Hurree's last words. As a player of the 
Great Game, he was disposed just then to reverence 
the Babu. * It is a kUta with a red top full of very 
wonderful things, not to be handled by fools.' 

* I said it ; I said it,' cried the bearer of that bur- 
den. * Thanks ! Then it will betray us ? ' 

* Not if it be given to me. I will draw out its 
magic. Otherwise it will do great harm.' 

*A priest always takes his share.' Whisky was 
demoralising the Ao-chung man. 

* It is no matter to me,' Kim answered, with the 
craft of his mother country. * Share it among you, 
and see what comes ! ' 

* Not I. I was only jesting. Give the order. 
There is more than enough for us all. We go our way 
from Shamlegh in the dawn.' 

They arranged and re-arranged their artless little 
plans for another hour, while Kim shivered with 
cold and pride. The humour of the situation tickled 
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their coolies, if not then stalking them, had passed be- 
yond recall; that the Kajah, his master, was ninety 
miles away, and, so far from lending them money and 
a retinue for the Simla journey, would surely cast 
them into prison if he heard that they had hit a priest. 
Ho enlarged on this sin and its consequences till they 
bade him change the subject. Their one hope, said 
he, was imostentatious flight from village to village 
till they reached civilisation; and, for the hun- 
dredth time, dissolved in tears, he demanded of 
the high stars why the Sahibs ' had beaten holy 
man.' 

Ten steps would have taken Ilurree into the creak- 
ing gloom utterly beyond their reach — to the shelter 
and food of the nearest village, where glib-tongued 
doctors were scarce. But he preferred to endure cold, 
belly-pinch, abuse, and occasional blows in the com- 
pany of his honoured employers. Crouched against 
a tree-trunk, he sniflFed dolefully. 

* And have you thought,' said the uninjured man 
hotly, * what sort of spectacle we shall present wan- 
dering through these hills among these aborigines ? ' 

Ilurree Babu had tliought of little else for some 
hours, but the remark was not to his address. 

* We cannot wander ! I can hardly walk,' groaned 
Kim's victim. 

* Perhaps the holy man will be merciful in loving- 
kindness, Sar, otherwise ' 
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No treaties — no papers — no written documents at 
all — and me to interpret for them. How I shall 
laugh with the Colonel I I wish I had their papers 
also^ but you cannot occupy two places in space simul- 
taneously. That is axiomatic.' 
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He pointed through the window — opening into 
space that was filled with moonlight reflected from 
the snow — and threw out an empty whisky-bottle. 

* No need to listen for the fall : this is the world's 
end/ he said and swung off. The lama looked forth, 
a hand on either sill, with eyes that shone like yellow 
opals. From the enormous pit before him white 
peaks lifted themselves yearning to the moonlight. 
The rest was as the darkness of interstellar space. 

* Ilere,' he said slowly, * are indeed my hills. Thus 
should a man abide, perched above the world, sepa- 
rated from delights, considering vast matters.* 

* Yes ; if he has a chela to prepare tea for him, and 
to fold a blanket for his head, and to chase out calv- 
ing cows.* 

A smoky lamp burned in a niche, but the full 
moonlight beat it down; and by the mixed light, 
stooping above the food-bag and cups, Kim moved 
like a tall ghost. 

' Ai ! But now I have let the blood cool my head 
still beats and dnmis, and there is a cord round the 
back of my neck.* 

' No wonder. It was a strong blow. May he who 
dealt it * 

* But for my own passions there would have been 
no evil.* 

'What evil? Thou hast saved the Sahibs from 
death they deserved a hundred times.* 
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^ The leesou is not well learnt^ chela/ The lama 
came to rest on a folded blanket, as Elim went for- 
ward with his evening routine. ^ The blow waa bat 
a shadow upon a shadow. Evil in itself — my 1^ 
weary apace these latter days 1 — it met evil in me 
— anger, rage, and a lust to return eviL Thaw 
wrought in my blood, woke tumult in my stomadi, 
and dazzled my ears.' Here he drank scalding Uods 
tea ceremonially, taking the hot cup from Kim'i 
hand. ' Had I been passionless, the evil blow would 
have done only bodily evil — a scar, or a broiae— 
wliieh is illusion. But my mind was not abstracted. 
Rushed in straightway a lust to let the Spiti men 
kill. In fighting that lust, my soul was torn and 
wrenched beyond a thousand blows. Xot till I had 
repeated the Blessings (he meant the Buddhist Beati- 
tudes) did I achieve calm. But the evil planted in 
me by that moment's carelessness works out to its 
end. Just is the Wheel, swerving not a hair 1 Leazn 
the lesson, chela.' 

*It is too high for me,' Kim muttered. 'I 
am still all shaken. I am glad I hurt die 
man.' 

' I felt that sleeping upon thy knees — in the wood 
below. It disquieted me — my dreams — the evil in 
thy soul working through to mine. Yet on the other 
hand ' — he loosed his rosary — ' I have acquired 
merit by saving two lives — the lives of those that 
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wronged me. Now I must see into the Cause of 

Things. The boat of my soul staggers.' 
* Sleep, and be strong. That is wisest.* 
*I meditate. There is need greater than thou 

knowest.' 

Till the dawn, hour after hour, as the moonlight 
paled on the high peaks, and that which had been 
belted blackness on the sides of the far hills showed 
as tender green forest, the lama stared fixedly at the 
wall. From time to time he groaned. Outside the 
barred door, where discomfited kine came to ask for 
their old stable, Shamlegh and the coolies gave itself 
up to plunder and riotous living. The Ao-chung man 
was their leader, and once they had opened the Sahibs' 
tinned foods and found that they were very good 
they dare not turn back. Shamlegh kitchen-midden 
took the dunnage. 

When Kim, after a night of 'bad dreams, stole 
forth to brush his teeth in the morning chill, a fair- 
oolouted woman with turquoise-studded headgear 
drew him aside. 

' The others have gone. They left thee this JcUta 
as the promise was. I do not love Sahibs, but thou 
wilt make us a charm in return for it. Wo do not 
wish little Shamlegh to get a bad name on account of 
the — accident. I am the woman of Shamlegh.' She 
looked him over with bold, bright eyes, unlike the 
usual furtive glance of hill-women. 
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^ Assuredly. But it must be done in secret.' 

She raised the heavy kilta like a toy and slung it 
into her own hut. 

' Out and bar the door ! Let none come near till it 
is finished.' 

* But afterwards — we may talk ? * 

Kim tilted the kilta on the floor — a cascade of 
survey instruments, books, diaries, letters, maps, and 
queerly scented native correspondence. At the very 
bottom was an embroidered bag covering a sealed, 
gilded, and illuminated document such as one king 
sends to another. Kim caught his breath with de- 
light, and reviewed the situation from a Sahib's point 
of view. • 

' The books I do not want. Besides, they are 
logarithms — survey, I suppose.' He laid them 
aside. ' The letters I do not understand, but Colonel 
Creighton will. They must all be kept. The maps 
— they draw better maps than me — of course. All 
the native letters — oho ! — and particularly the 
murasla/ lie sniffed the embroidered bag. * That 
must be from Ililas or Bunar, and Ilurree Babu spoke 
truth. By Jove ! It is a fine haul. I wdsh Ilurree 
could know. . . . The rest must go out of the win- 
dow, lie fingered a superb prismatic compass and 
the shiny top of a theodolite. But after all, a Sahib 
cannot very well steal, and the things might be incon- 
venient evidence later. He sorted out every scrap of 
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manuscript, every map, and the native letters. They 
made one sof tish slab. The three locked ferril-backed 
books, with five worn pocket-books, he put aside. 

* The letters and the murasla I must carry inside 
my coat and under my belt, and the written books 
I must put into the food-bag. It will be very heavy. 
No. I do not think there is anything more. If 
there is, the coolies have thrown it down the hhud, so 
thatt is all right. Now you go too.' He repacked the 
kilta with all he meant to lose, and hove it up onto the 
window-sill. A thousand feet below lay a long, lazy, 
round-shouldered bank of mist, as yet untouched by 
the morning sun. A thousand feet below that was an 
hundred-years-old pine forest. He could see the 
green tops looking like a bed of moss w^hen a wind 
eddy thinned the cloud. 

^ No ! I don't think any one will go after you! ' 

The wheeling basket vomited its contents as it 
dropped. The theodolite hit a jutting cliff-ledge and 
exploded like a shell; the books, inkstands, paint- 
boxes, compasses, and rulers showed for a few seconds 
like a swarm of bees. Then they vanished; and, 
though Kim, hanging half out of window, strained his 
young ears, never a sound came up from the gulf. 

* Five hundred — a thousand rupees could not buy 
them,' he thought sorro^vf ully. * It was verree waste- 
ful, but I have all their other stuff — everything they 
did — I hope. Now how the deuce am I to tell Hur- 
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ree Babu, and whatt the deuce am I to do ? And my 
old man is sick. I must tie up the letters in oildotL 
That is something to do first — else they will get all 
sweated. . . . And I am all alone ! ' He bound 
them into a neat packet^ swedging down the stifiF, 
sticky oilcloth at the corners, for his roving life had 
made him as methodical as an old shikarri in mat- 
ters of the road. Then with double care he packed 
away the books at the bottom of the food-bag. 
The woman rapped at the door. 

* But thou hast made no charm,^ she said^ looking 
about. 

^ There is no need.' Kim had completely over- 
looked the necessity for a little patter-talk. The 
woman laughed at his confusion irreverently. 

^ None — for thee. Thou canst cast a spell by the 
mere winking of an eye. But think of us poor people 
when thou art gone ? They were all too drunk last 
night to hear a woman. Thou art not drunk ? ' 

^ I am a priest.' Kim had recovered himself, and, 
the woman being aught but unlovely, thought best to 
stand on his office. 

* I warned them that the Sahibs will be angry and 
will make an inquisition and a report to the Rajah. 
There is also the Babu with them. Clerks have long 
tongues.' 

' Is that all thy trouble ? ' The plan rose fully 
formed in Kim's mind, and he smiled ravishingly. 
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^ Not all/ quoth the woman, putting out a hard 
brown hand all covered with turquoises set in silver. 

* I can finish that in a breath/ he went on quickly. 
^ The Babu is the very hakim (thou hast heard of 
him ?) who was wandering among the hills by Ziglaur. 
I know him.^ 

^ He will tell for the sake of a reward. Sahibs can- 
not distinguish one hillman from another, but Babus 
have eyes for men — and women.' 

* Carry a word to him from me.' 

* There is nothing I would not do for thee.' 

lie accepted the compliment calmly, as men must 
in lands where women make tlie love, tore a leaf from 
a note-book, and with a patent indelible pencil wrote 
in gross Shikast — the script that bad little boys 
use when they write dirt on walls : * I have everything 
that they have written : their pictures of the country, 
and many letters. Especially the murasla. Tell me 
what to do. I am at Shamlegh under tlie snow. The 
old man is sick.' 

* Take this to him. It will altogether shut his 
mouth. He cannot have gone far.' 

* Indeed no. They are still in the forest across 
the spur. Our children went to watch them when the 
light came, and have cried the news as they moved.* 

Kim looked his astonishment ; but from the edge of 
the sheep pasture floated a shrill, kite-like trill. A 
child tending cattle had picked it up from a brother 
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or sister on the fax sida of the dope tlmt conimmidfld 
Cliini valley. 

^ My husbaiidB are itted iMif ttwe ggllifiriiig wool' 

* Bost thou not know the meaning of the walnut ^ — 
priest?^ she haid cojly, and handed him the half- 

between theiti « Ifttle Wtt III 

do^e thoiji oTi this ? ' 

The woinan sighed alond, and Kim re]r>iite(L 

* Tliere is no payment till service has been ren- 
i^r^Si fSf fft fMf 1b Bilm, and say it was eemt 
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to-morrow Bhould be at Kotgarh. The villages are 
both afraid and angry/ 

' No need. TcU the villages to feed the Sahibs 
and pass them on^ in peace. We must get them 
quietly away from our valleys. To steal is one thing 
— to kill another. The Babu will understand, and 
there will be no after-complaint Be swift. I must 
tend my master when he wakes.' 

* So be it After service — thou hast said ? — 
comes the reward. I am the woman of Shamlegh, 
and I hold from the Rajah. I am no common bearer 
of babes. Shamlcgh is thine: hoof and horn and 
hide, milk and butter. Take or leave.' 

She turned resolutely up hill, her silver necklaces 
clicking on her broad breast, to meet the morning sun 
fifteen hundred feet above them. This time Kim 
thought in the vernacular as he waxed down the oil- 
skin edges of the packets. 

* How can a man follow the Way or the Great 
Game when he is eternally i)estered by women? 
There was that girl at Akrola by the Ford; and 
there was the scullion's wife behind the dovecot — 
not counting the others — and now comes tliis one I 
When I was a child it was well enough, but now I am 
a man and they will not regard me as a man. Wal- 
nuts indeed ! Ho ! ho ! It is almonds in the plains ! ' 

He went out to levy on the village — not with a 
begging-bowl, which might do for down-country, but 
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in the manner of a prince, Shamlegb's eTimmer pep- 
ulation is only ikree iswiiim — four woidoi 
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ently, grave and aloof^ walking very heavily, the 
lama joined himself to the chatter under the eaves, 
and they gave him great room. The thin air re- 
freshed him, and he sat on the edge of precipices with 
the best of them, and, when talk languished, flmig 
pebbles into the void. Thirty miles away, as the 
eagle flies, lay the next range, seamed and channelled 
and pitted with little patches of brush — forests, 
each of a day's long march. Behind the village, 
Shamlegh hill itself cut off all view to southward. It 
was like sitting in a swallow's nest under the eaves 
of the roof of the world. 

From time to time the lama stretched out his hand, 
and with a little low-voiced prompting would jwint 
out the road to Spiti and north across the Parungla. 

^ Beyond, where tlie hills lie thickest, lies De-ch'en ' 
(he meant HanW), * the great Monastery. S'tag- 
8tan-rasH:h'en built it, and of him there runs this tale.' 
Whereupon he told it : a fantastic piled narrative of 
bewitchment and miracles that set Shamlegh a-gasp- 
ing. Turning west a little, he speered for the green 
hills of Kulu, and sought Kailung under the glaciers. 
' For thither came I in the old, old days. From Leh 
I came, over the Bararlachi.' 

* Yes, yes ; we know it,' said the far-faring people 
of Shamlegh. 

' And I slept two nights with the priests of Kai- 
lung. These are the hills of my delight I Shadows 
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lilessed above nil otlnr .shadows! There ray eres 
opcDcd on this w-u'ld; rbi-re rnj eyes were opened to 
this world; iht-re i fuLind EiiUghteimient ; and there 1 
girt my loim ii0t^ ^m^ '<|«t«f ft^iollilcttlV 
^#t# bills a&d the strong nFiado. Oh, |ii8t u 
the Whet'l I ' ITi' hlrsj^rd tlu rn in detail — - the great 
glaeiers, naked nK-ks, the i)iled moraines and 
tiHiil)led drv u|>laiid. hid<leii salt-lake, agiM)M 

tinibiT and fruitlid water-shot valiej one after the 

"relief j&t !hk p^^fl^. ^ 
* Yes — yv^. There is no place like our kiQ^^iiift 

the p^^ojtle ftf Slunideirh, And tliey fell to wonderinir 
hiivv a iiuiu could live in the hot terri}>le plains where 
tht* rnftle run ri^ hlir as elrphant?^, unfit t*^ plonirli on 
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^ I feared that thou hadst been bruised and — and 
I knew he was wise.' Kim took the waxed walnut- 
shell and read in English on the back of his note: 
' Your favour received. Cannot get away from pres- 
ent company at present, but shall take them into 
Simla. After which, hope to rejoin you. Inexpedi- 
ent to follow angry gentlemen. Return by same road 
you came, and will overtake. Highly gratified about 
correspondence due to my forethought.' * He says, 
Holy One, that he will escape from the idolaters, and 
will return to us. Shall we wait awhile at Shamlegh, 
then?' 

The lama looked long and lovingly upon the hills 
and shook his head. 

* That may not be, chela. From my bones outward 
I do desire it, but it is forbidden. I have seen the 
Cause of Things.' 

^ Why ? when hills gave thee back thy strength 
day by day. Remember we were weak and fainting 
down below there in the Doon.' 

^ I became strong to do evil and to forget — a 
brawler and a swashbuckler upon the hillsides was I.' 
Kim bit back a smile* ^ Just and perfect is the 
WTieel, swerving not a hair. When I was a man — a 
long time ago — I did pilgrimage to Guru Ch'wan 
among the poplars ' (he pointe<l Bhotanwards), 
* where they keep the Sacred Horse.' 

* Quiet, be quiet! ' said Shamlegh, all arow. * He 



Hound The World In a Dfiy/ 

' 1 speak Ti> ruy thtla only/ said the lania, in g^-utle 
reproof J and ihcj scattered J ike frost on muth eaves 
^jr t ]xic»tni%i^ ^1 4id not tnii in iImim 
Biit the talk 0! i{^ iJI IIt«^ t IdtuiMli 
and ati.' the bread of Gum Cli'wan, Xext Al^ 
one said: " We go ont to fight Sangor Gut ok dovii 
tin- valh y discover (mark again how lust is tied to 
Linger 1 J which ahhot shall bear rule in the valley, and 
f«b^ lli^ |if^fi£ iif #13 praters they paiA Sangor 
Giitot*^ * I wi^jj. mi "m. Icii3#t M da.y/ ^ 

* lint how, H%t3««*P' 

' Willi [hr hm^r p^cncasea aa I coiihl have shown — 
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* But, Holy One, thou art innocent of all evil 
May I be thy sacrifice ! ' 

Kim >va8 genuinely distressed at the old man's sor- 
row, and Mahbub Ali's phrase slipped out unawares. 

* In the dawn,' he went on more gravely, ready 
rosary clicking between the slow sentences, * came en- 
lightenment It is here. ... I am an old man 
. . . hill-brod, hill-fed, never to sit down among 
my hills. Three years I travelled through Hind, but 
— can the earth be stronger than Mother Earth? 
My stupid body yearned to the hills and the snow of 
the hills, down below there. I said, and it is true, 
my Search is sure. So, at the Kulu woman's house 
I turned hillward, over-persuaded by myself. There 
is no blame on the hakim. He — following desire — 
foretold that the hills would make me strong. They 
strcngtheue<l me to do evil, to forget my Search. I 
delighted in life and the lust of life. I desired 
strong slopes to climb. I cast about to find them. 
I measured the strength of my body, which is evil, 
against the high hills. I made a mock of thee 
when thy breath came short under Janmotri. I 
jested when thou wouldst not face the snow of the 
pass.' 

* But what harm ? I was afraid. It was just. I 
am not a hillman, and I loved thee for thy strength.' 

' More than once I remember,' he rested his cheek 
dolefully on his hand, * I sought thy praise and the 
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hakim's for the mere strength of my legs. Thus evil 
followed evil till the cup was f ulL Just is the Wheel ! 
All Hind for three years did me all honour. Erom 
the Fountain of Wisdom in the Wonder House to ' — 
he smiled — * a little child playing by a big gun — 
the world prepared my road. Why ? ' 

* Because we loved thee. It is only the fever of 
the blow. I myself am still sick and shaken.' 

*No. It was because I was upon the Way — 
turned as are 8i-nen (cymbals) to the purpose of the 
Law. I departed from that ordinance. The tune 
was broken. Followed the punishment. In my own 
hills, on the edge of my own coimtry, in the very place 
of my evil desire, comes the buffet — hero ! ' He 
touched his brow. * As a novice is beaten when 
he misplaces the cups, so am I beaten, who was 
abbot of Suchzen. No word, look you, but a blow, 
chela/ 

' But the Sahib did not know. Holy One ? ' 

' We were well matched. Ignorance and Lust met 
Ignorance and Lust upon the road, and they begat 
Anger. The blow was a sign to me, who am no better 
tlian a strayed yakj that my place is not here. Who 
can read the Cause of an act is half-way to Freedom ! 
" Back to the path " says the Blow. The hills are 
not for thee. Thou canst not choose Freedom and go 
in Bondage to the delight of life/ 

* If we had never met that thrice-cursed Russian 1 ' 
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' Our Lord Himself cannot make the Wheel swing 
backward. And for mj merit that I had acquired I 
gain yet another sign.' He put his hand in his bosom, 
and drew forth the Wheel of Life. * Look 1 I con- 
sidered this after I had meditated. There remains 
untom by the idolater no more than the breadth of 
my finger-nail.' 

'Isee.' 

* So much, then, is the span of my life in this body. 
I have served the Wheel all my days. Now the 
Wheel serves me. But for the merit I have acquired 
in guiding thee upon the Way, there would have been 
added to me yet another life ere I had found my 
River. Is it plain, chela ? ' 

Kim stared at the brutally disfigured chart From 
left to right diagonally the rent ran — from the 
Eleventh House where desire gives birth to the child 
(as it is drawn by Buddhists) — across the human 
and animal worlds, the Fifth House — the empty 
house of the senses. The logic was unanswerable. 

' Before our Lord won Enlightenment,' the lama 
folded all away with reverence, ' lie was tempted. 
I too have been tempted, but it is finishe<L The 
Arrow fel! in the Plains — not in the Hills. There- 
fore, what do we here ? ' 

' Shall wo at least wait for the hahim ? ' 

* T know how long I live in this body. What can a 
Kdkim do ! ' 
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' But tbou mt^ $il mdt mi dttfefiSt 'Wmt emt ml 

' How can I be bick if I see Freedom i * He wm 

ipisteadilj to \m feet t 

* TliLif is hiwfiil. Let ng eat and go. The Arrow 
ft ll ill Phtins . « . but I pelded to desira JCab» 

ready, cJa In,' 

geaF fctf d Mly pitebisg pebbles omr diE 

iShe sTiiili r] \-( rv kiiidlj. 

* T fonui] likr- ii strayed buffalo in a rice-fidd 
— tlir TluKu ; sri 'i riiiir and sneozinp vcith cold. He 

.-'1 ^111- 'V ^1 ;n Ih^ fru'ijiH lii^ ilii:-|iit\' nnil i2t^yf ■■■■■ 
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walnuts. After service comes reward. I have said 
the village is thine.' 

* It is my loss/ Kim began. ^ Even now I had 
planned desirable things in my heart which — there 
is no need to go through the compliments proper to 
these occasions.' He sighed deeply . . . ^ but my 
master, led by a vision ' 

* Huh I What can old eyes sec except a full beg- 
ging-bowl ? ' 

— * Turns from tliis village to the plains again.' 

* Bid him stay.' 

Kim shook his head. * I know my Holy One, and 
his rage if he be crossed,' he replied portentously. 
* His curses shake the hills.' 

* Pity they did not save him from a broken head! 
I heard that thou wast tlio tigor-hearted one who 
smote the Sahib. Let him dream a little longer. 
Stay!' 

* Hill-woman,' said Kim, ^vith austerity that could 
not harden the outlines of his yoimg oval face, ^ these 
matters are too high for thee.' 

* The Gods be good to us ! Since when have men 
and women been other than men and women ? ' 

' A priest is a priest. Ho says he will go upon this 
hour. I am his chela, and T go with him. We need 
food for the road. He is an honoured guest in all the 
Tillages, but * — he broke into a pure boy's grin — 
' the food here is good. Give me some.' 
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^ What if I d^m^^m lSli^t ttti'^a wnift 

of tln^ village,' 

'Then I curse thee — a UtUe — not greatly, bat 
cuough to reiuembi^^ He csoiUd not help amilii^ 

^ Tli^ii 1^02^ iw alfwdf Hid dEnm-drafpol 
cyda^ltlidth^WiffiftedcMD. Curaes! Wkatdiottld 
I care for mere words?* She clenched hands 
ii]>on hrr bo^^oni. , , . ' But I would tiot have thee 
to go ill aivger^ tliinkiiig hardly of me — a gatherer 
M t«»^^^t^ mi 0m It ^^^^b, but afOt t 

'I thluV. lit •fhing/ said Kim, ' but t|li4^ I mm grJei^'^ed 
tn fr>r I am very tiied^ asd ttwlt m maL^)9i. 

Hi'Tv> is flir ]ina:^ 
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pasty little priestling.) Thy face and thy walk and 
thy fashion of speech put me in mind of my Sahib, 
though thou art only a wandering mendicant to whom 
I give a dole. Curse me ? Thou canst neither curse 
nor bless!' She set her hands on her hips and 
laughed bitterly. ' Thy Gods are lies ; thy works are 
lies ; thy words are lies. There are no Qoda under all 
the heavens. I know it . . . But for awhile I 
thought it was my Sahib come back, and he was my 
God. Yes, once I made music on a piano in the Mis- 
sion-house at Kotgarh. Now I give alms to priests 
who are heathen.' She wound up with the English 
word, and tied tlie mouth of the brimming bag. 

' I wait for thee, chela,' said the lama, leaning 
against the door-post. 

The woman swept the tall figure with her eyes. 
* He walk I He cannot step half a koss. Whither 
would old bones go ? ' 

At this Kim, already perplexed by the lama's col- 
lapse and foreseeing the weight of the bag, fairly lost 
his temi)er. 

* What is it to thee, woman of ill-omen, where he 
goes*' 

* Nothing — but something to thee, priest with 
m Sahib's face. Wilt thou carry him on thy 
shoulders ? ' 

' I go to the plains. None must hinder my return. 
I have wrestled with my soul till I am strengtUess* 
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Help me^ chela, the stupid body is spent, and we are 
far from the plains.' 

* Behold I ' she said simply, and drew aside to let 
Kim see his own utter helplessness. ^ Curse ma 
Maybe it will give him strength. Make a charm! 
Call on thy great God, Thou art a priest.' She 
turned away. 

The lama had squatted limply, still holding by tiie 
door-post One cannot strike down an old man that 
he recovers again like a boy in a night. Weakness 
bowed him to the earth, but his eyes that hung on 
Kim were alive and imploring. 

' It is all well/ said Kim. ^ It is the thin air that 
weakens thee. In a little while we go! It is the 
mountain sickness. I too am a little sick at stomach/ 
. . . and he knelt and comforted with such poor 
words as came first to his lips. Then the woman re- 
turned, more erect than ever. 

^ Thy Gods useless, heh ? Try mine. I am the 
Woman of Shamlegh.' She hailed hoarsely, and 
there came out of a cattle-pen her two husbands and 
three others with a dooli, the rude native litter of the 
hills, that they use for carrying the sick and for visits 
of state. ^ These cattle,' she did not condescend to 
look at them, ' are thine for so long as thou shalt 
need.' 

^ But we will not go Simla way. We will not go 
near the Sahibs,' cried the first husband. 
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* They will not run away as the others did, nor will 
they steal baggage. Two I know for weaklings. 
Stand to the rear-pole, Sonoo and Taree.' They 
obeyed swiftly. * Lower now, and. lift in that holy 
man. I will sec to the village and your virtuous 
wives till ye return.' 

'When will Uiatbe?' 

* Ask the priests. Do not pester me. Lay the 
food-bag at the foot. It balances better so.' 

* Oh, Holy One, thy hills are kinder than our 
plains ! ' cried Kim, relieved, as the lama tottered to 
the litter. ' It is a very king's bed — a place of 
honour and ease. And we owe it to ' 

* A woman of ill-omen. I need thy blessings as 
much as I do tliy curses. It is my order and none of 
thine. Lift and away ! Hear 1 Hast thou money for 
the road ? ' 

She beckoned Kim to her hut, and stooped above a 
battered English cash-box under her cot 

' I do not need anything,' said Kim, angered 
where he should liave been grateful. * I am already 
rudely loaded with favours.' 

She lookcil u]) witli a curious smile and laid a band 
on his shoulder. ' At least, thank me. I am foul- 
faced and a hill-woman, but, as thy talk goes, I have 
acquired merit. Shall I show Uiee how the Sahibs 
render thanks ? ' and her hard eyes softened. 

' I am but a wandering priest,' said Kim, his eyes 
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lighting in answer. * Thou needest neither my bless- 
ings nor my curses/ 

* Nay. But for one little moment — thou canst 
overtake the dooli in ten strides — if thou wast a 
Sahib, shall I show thee what thou wouldst do ! ' 

' How if I know, though ? ' said Kim, and putting 
his arm around her waist, he kissed her on the cheek, 
adding in English : ' Thank you verree much, my 
dear.' 

Kissing is practically unknown among Asiatics, 
which may have been the reason that she leaned back 

with wide-open eyes and a face of panic. 

^ Next time,' Kim went on, ' you must not be so 
sure of your heathen priests. Now I say good-bye.' 
He held out his hand English fashion. She took it 
mechanically. ^ Good-bye, my dear.' 

* Good-bye, and — and — ' she was remembering 
her English words one by one — ' you will come back 
again ? Good-bye, and — thee God bless you.' 

Half an hour later, as the creaking litter jolted up 
the hill path that leads south-easterly from Sham- 
legh, Kim saw a tiny figure at the hut door waving a 
white rag. 

^ She has acquired merit beyond all others,' said 
the lama. * For to set a man upon the way to Free- 
dom is half as great as though she had herself found 
it.' 

^ Umm,' said Kim thoughtfully, considering the 
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past. ' It may be that I have acquired merit 
also. ... At least she did not treat me like a child.' 
He hitched the front of his robe, where lay the slab of 
documents and maps, re-stowed the precious food-bag 
at the lama's feet, laid his hand on the litter edge, 
and buckled down to the slow pace of the grunting 
husbands. 

' These also acquire merit,' said the lama, after 
three miles. 

^ More than that, they shall be paid in silver,' 
quoth Kim. The Woman of Shamlegh had given it 
to him ; and it was only fair, he ai^cd, that her men 
should earn it back again. 
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Two hundred miles north of Chini, on the blue 
shade of Ladahk, lies Yankling Sahib, a merry- 
minded man, spy-glassing wrathf ully across the ridges 
for some sign of his pet tracker — a man from Ao- 
ehung. But that renegade, with a new mannlicher 
rifle and two hundred cartridges, is elsewhere, shoot- 
ing musk-deer for the market, and Yankling Sahib 
will learn next season how very ill he has been. 

Up the valleys of Busbahr — the far-beholding 
eagles of the Himalayas swerve at his new blue-and- 
white gored umbrella — hurries a Bengali, once fat 
and well-looking, now lean and weather-worn. He 
has received the thanks of two foreigners of distinc- 
tion, whom he has piloted not unskilfully to Masho- 
bra tunnel which leads to the great and gay capital 
of India. It was not his fault that, blanketed by wet 
mists, he conveyed them past the telegraph station 
and European colony of Kotgarh. It was not his 
fault, but that of the Gods, of whom he discoursed so 
engagingly, that he led them into the borders of 
Isfahan, where the EajaH of that state mistook them 
for deserting British soldiery. Hurree Babu ex- 
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plained the greatness and glory, in their own oountry, 
of bis companions, till the drowsy kinglet smiled, 
lie explained it to every one who asked — many 
times — aloud — variously. He begged food, ar- 
ranged accommodation, proved a skilful leech for an 
injury of the groin — such a blow as one may receive 
rolling down a rock-covered hillside in the dark — 
and in all things indispensable. The reason of his 
friendliness did him credit With millions of fellow- 
serfs, he had learned to look upon Russia as the great 
deliverer from the North. He was a fearfid man. 
He had been afraid that he could not save his illus- 
trious employers from the anger of an excited peas- 
antry. He himself would just as lief hit a holy man 
as not, but . . . He was deeply grateful and 
sincerely rejoiced that he had done his ' little pos- 
sible ' towards bringing their venture to — barring 
the lost baggage — a successful issue. He had for- 
gotten the blows; denied that any blows had been 
dealt that unseemly first night under the pines. He 
asked neither pension nor retaining fee, but, if they 
deemed him worthy, would they write him a testi- 
monial ? It might be useful to him later, if other, 
their friends, came over the passes. He begged them 
to remember him in their future srreatnesses, for he 
* opined subtly ' that he, even he, ifohendro Lai Dutt, 
M. A. of Calcutta, had ' done the state some service.* 
They gave him a certificate praising his conrteey^ 
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helpfulness, and unerring skill as a guide. He put it 
in his waistrbelt and sobbed with emotion ; they had 
endured so many dangers together. He led them at 
high noon along crowded Simla Mall to the Alliance 
Bank of Simla where they wished to establish their 
identity. Thence he vanished like a dawn-cloud on 
Jakko. 

Behold him, too fine drawn to sweat, too pressed 
to vaunt the drugs in his little brass-bound box, 
ascending Shamlegh slope, a just man made perfect 
Watch him, all Babudom laid aside, smoking at noon 
on a cot, while a woman with turquoise-studded head- 
gear points south-easterly across the bare grass. 
Litters, she says, do not travel as fast as single men, 
but his birds should now be in the plains. The Holy 
Man would not stay though she pressed him. The 
Babu groans ponderously, girds up his huge loins, 
and is off again. He does not care to travel after 
dusk ; but his days' marches — there is none to enter 
them in a book — would astonish folk who laugh at 
his race. Kindly villages, remembering the Dacca 
drug-vendor of two months ago, give him shelter 
against evil spirits of the wood. He dreams of Ben- 
gali gods, University text-books of his education, and 
the Royal Society, London, England. Next dawn 
the bobbing blue-and-white umbrella goes forward. 

On the edge of the Doon, Mussoorie well behind 
them and the plains laid out in golden dust before, 
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rests a worn litter in which — all the hills know it — 
a sick lama who seeks a River for his healing. Vil- 
lages have almost come to blows for the honour of 
bearing it, and not only has the lama given them 
blessings, but his disciple good money — full one- 
third Sahib's prices. Twelve miles a day has the 
dooli travelled, as the greasy, rubbed pole-ends show, 
and by roads that few Sahibs use. Over the Nilang 
Pass in storm when the driven snow-dust filled every 
fold of the impassive lama's drapery; between the 
black horns of Raieng — where they heard the whistle 
of the wild goats through the clouds; pitching and 
strained on the shale below ; hard held between shoul- 
der and clenched jaw when they rounded the hideous 
curves of the Cut Road above Bhagirati; swinging 
and creaking to the steady jog-trot of the descent 
into the Valley of the Waters; pressed along the 
steamy levels of tliat locked valley; up, up and out 
again, to meet the roaring gusts off Kedarnath ; set 
down of middays in the dun-gloom of kindly oak- 
forests; passed from village to village in dawn-chill, 
when even devotees may be forgiven for swearing at 
impatient holy men ; or by torchliju:ht, when the least 
fearful think of ghosts, the dooli has reached her last 
stage. The little hillfolk sweat in the modified heat 
of the lower Sewaliks, and gather round the priests 
for their blessing and their wage. 

' Ye have acquired merit,' says the lama. * Merit 
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greater than your knowing. And ye will return to 
the bills/ he sighs. 

^ Surely. The high hlllfl as soon as may be.' The 
bearer rubs his shoulder, drinks water, spits it out 
again, and readjusts his grass sandaL Eim — his 
face is drawn and tired — pays very small ffllver 
from his belt, heaves out the food-bag, sticks an oil- 
skin packet — they are holy writings — into his 
bosom, and helps the lama to his feet The peace has 
come again into the old man's eyes, and he does not 
look for the hills to fall down and crush him as he 
did that terrible night when they were delayed by 
the flooded river. 

The hillmen pick up the dooli and swing out of 
sight between the scrub clumps. 

The lama raises a hand to the rampart of the Hima- 
layas. ^ Not with you, O blessed among all hills, fell 
the Arrow of Our Lord I And never shall I breathe 
your air again.* 

^ But thou art ten times the stronger man in this 
good air,' says Kim, for to his wearied soul appeal 
the fat, well-cropped, kindly plains. ' Here, or here- 
abouts, fell the arrow. We will go very softly, per- 
haps a koss a day, for the Search is sure. But tie 
bag weighs heavy/ 

^ Ay, our Search is sure. I have come out of great 

temptation.* 

****** 
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It was never more than a couple of miles a day now, 
and Kim's shoulders bore all the weight of it — the 
burden of an old man, the burden of the heavy food- 
bag with the locked books, the load of the writings 
on bis heart, and the details of the daily routine. He 
b^ged in the dawn, set blankets for the lama's medi- 
tation, held the weary head on his lap through the 
noonday heats, fanning away the flies till his wrist 
ached, begged again in the evenings, and rubbed the 
lama's feet, who rewarded him with promise of Free- 
dom — to-day, to-morrow, or, at furthest, the next 
day. 

* Never was such a chela. I doubt at times whether 
Ananda more faithfully nursed our Lord. And thou 
art a Sahib ? When I was a man — a long time ago 
— I forgot that. Now I look upon thee often, and 
every time I remember that thou art a Sahib. It is 
strange.' 

* Thou hast said there is neither black nor white. 
Why plague me with this talk, Holy One? Let me 
rub the other foot It vexes me. I am not a Sahib. 
I am thy chela, and my head is heavy on my 
shoulders.' 

* Patience a little ! We will reach Freedom to- 
gether. Then thou and I, upon the far bank of the 
River, will look back upon our lives as in the hills we 
aaw our day's marches laid out behind us. Perhaps 
I was once a Sahib.' 
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* Was never a Sahib like thee, I swear it* 

' I am certain the Keeper of the Images in the 
Wonder House was in past life a very wise Abbot 
But even his spectacles do not make my eyes see. 
There fall shadows when I would look steadily. 
matter — we know the tricks of the poor stupid car- 
cass — shadow changing to another shadow. I am 
bound by the illusion of time and space. How far 
came we to-day in the flesh 2 ' 

* Perhaps half a koss.' Three-quarters of a mile, 
and it was a weary march. 

' Half a koss. Ha ! I went ten thousand thousand 
in the spirit. How we are all lapped and swathed 
and swaddled in these senseless things.' He looked 
at his thin blue-veined hand that found the beads so 
heavy. ' Chela, hast thou never a wish to leave me ? ' 

Kim thought of the oilskin packet and the books 
in the food-bag. If some one duly authorised would 
only take delivery of them the Great Game might 
play itself for aught he then eared. He was tired 
and hot in his head, and a cough that came from the 
stomach worried him. 

^ No,' he said almost sternly. ' I am not a dog or 
a snake to bite when I have learned to love.' 

^ Thou art too tender for me.' 

' 'Not that either. I have moved in one matter 
without consulting thee. I have sent a message to 
the Kulu woman by that woman who gave us the 
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goat's milk this mom^ saying that thou wast a little 
feeble and would need a litter. I beat myself in my 
mind that I did not do it when we entered the Doon. 
We stay in this place till the litter returns.' 

* I am content. She is a woman with a heart of 
gold, as thou sayest, but a talker — something of a 
talker.' 

' She will not weary thee. I have looked to that 
also. Holy One, my heart is very heavy for my many 
carelessnesses towards thee.' A catch rose in his 
throat. *I have walked thee too far; I have not 
picked good food always for thee ; I have not consid- 
ered the heat; I have talked to people on the road 
and left thee alone. ... I have — I have . . . 
Hai mai! But I love thee . . . and it is all too 
late. ... I was a child. ... Oh why was I not 
a man. . . .' Overcome by strain, fatigue, and the 
weight beyond his years, Kim broke down and sobbed 
at the lama's feet 

^ What a to do is here,' said the old man gently. 
* Thou hast never stepped a hair's breadth from the 
Way of Obedience. Neglect me? Child — I have 
lived on thy strength as an old tree lives on the lime 
of a new wall. Day by day, since Shamlegh Doun, I 
have stolen strength from thee. Therefore, not 
through any sin of thine, art thou weakened. It is 
the body — the silly, stupid body — that speaks now. 
Not the assured soul. Be comforted! Know the 
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devils^ at least^ that thou tightest They are eartb- 
bom — children of illusion. We will go to the 
woman from Kulu. She shall acquire merit in hous- 
ing us, and specially in tending me. Thou shalt run 
free till strength returns. I had forgotten the stupid 
body. If there be any blame, I bear it. But we are 
too close to the gates of deliverance to weigh blama 
I could praise thee, but what need ? In a little — m 
a very little — we shall sit beyond all needs/ 

And so he petted and comforted Kim with wise 
saws and grave texts on that little understood beast, 
our body, who, being but a delusion, insists on posing 
as the soul, to the darkening of the Way, and the im- 
mense multiplication of unnecessary devils. 

' Hai ! hai ! Let us talk of the woman from Kulu. 
Think you she will ask another charm for her grand- 
sons ? When I was a young man, a very long time 
ago, I was plagued with these vapours, and some 
others, and I went to an abbot — a very holy man 
and a seeker after truth, though then I knew it not 
Sit up and listen, child of my soul ! My tale was told. 
Said he to me, " Chela know this. There are many 
lies in the world, and not a few liars, but there are 
no liars like our bodies, except it be the sensations of 
our bodies." Considering this I was comforted, and 
of his great favour he suffered me to drink tea in his 
presence. Suffer me now to drink tea, for I am 
thirsty.' 
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With a laugh above his tears^ Kim kissed the lama's 
feet, and went about tea-making. 

' Thou leanest on me in the body, Holy One, but 
I lean on thee for all other things. Dost thou know 
itt' 

* I have guessed maybe,' and the lama's eye's 
twinkled. * We must change that' 

So, when with scufflings and scrapings and a hot 
air of importance, paddled up nothing less than the 
Sahiba's pet palanquin sent twenty miles, with that 
same grizzled old Oorya servant in charge, and when 
they reached the disorderly order of the long white 
rambling house behind Saharanpur, the lama took 
his own measures. 

Said the Sahiba cheerily from an upper window, 
after compliments: *What is the good of an old 
woman's advice to an old man ? I told thee — I hid 
thee. Holy One, to keep an eye upon the chela. How 
didst thou do it ? Never answer me 1 7 know. He 
has been running among the women. Look at his 
eyes — hollow and sunk! And the Betraying Line 
from the nose down. He has been sifted out ! Fie ! 
Fie ! And a priest, too ! ' 

Kim looked up almost too weary to smile, shaking 
his head in denial. 

* Do not jest,' said the lama. * That time is done. 
We are here upon great matters. A sickness of soul 
took me in the hills, and him a sickness of the body. 
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Since then I have lived upon his strength — eating 
him.' 

' Children together — young and old,' she sniffed, 
but forbore to make any new jokes. * May this pres- 
ent hospitality restore ye. Hold awhile and I will 
come to gossip of the high good hills.' 

At evening time — her son-in-law was returned, so 
she did not need to go on inspection round the farm 
— she won to the meat of the matter, explained low- 
voicedly by the lama. The two old heads nodded 
wisely together. Kim had staggered to a room wiUi 
a cot in it, and was dozing soddenly. The lama had 
forbidden him to set blankets or get food. 

^ I know — I know. Who but I ? ' she cackled. 
^ We who go down to the burning-ghats clutch at the 
hands of those coming up from the river of life with 
full water-jars. Yes, brimming water- jars. I did 
the boy wrong. He lent thee his strength ? It is 
true that the old eat the young daily. Stands now | 
that we must restore him.' 

* Thou hast many times acquired merit.' 

' My merit. What is it ? Old bag of bones mak- 
ing curries for men who do not ask " Who cooked 
this ? " Now if it were stored up for my grand- 
son ' 

' He that had the belly-pain? ' 

^ To think the Holy One remembers that. I must 
tell his mother. It is most singular honour ! " He 
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that had the belly-pain*' — straightway the Holy 
One remembered. She will be proud.' 

* My chela is to me as is a son to the unenlightened.' 

' Say grandson, rather. Mothers have not the wis- 
dom of our years. If a child cries they say the 
heavens are falling. Now a grandmother is far 
enough separated from the pain of bearing and the 
pleasure of giving the breast to consider whether a 
cry is pure wickedness or the wind. And since thou 
speakest once again of wind, when last the Holy One 
was here, maybe I offended in pressing for charms.' 

* Sister,' said the lama, using that form of address 
a Buddhist monk may sometimes employ towards a 
nun, ' if charms comfort thee ' 

' They are better than ten thousand hakims/ 

^ I say, if they comfort thee, I who was Abbot of 

Such-zen, will make as many as thou mayest desire. 

I have never seen thy face ' 

* That even the monkeys who steal our loquats 
count for a gain. Hee ! hee ! ' 

^ But as he who sleeps there said,' he nodded at the 
shut door of the guest-chamber across the forecourt, 
' thou hast a heart of gold. . . . And he is in the 
spirit my very " grandson " to me.' 

' Good ! I am the Holy One's cow,' this was pure 
Hinduism, but the lama never heeded. * I am old. 
I have borne sons in the body. Oh once I could please 
men ! Now I can cure them.' He heard her armlets 
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tinkle as though she bared arms for action. ' I \nSi 
take over the boy and dose him, and stuff him, and 
make him all whole. Hail hail We old people 
know something yet/ 

Wherefore when Kim, aching in every bone, opened 
his eyes, and would go to the cook-house to get his 
master's food, he found strong coercion about him, 
and a veiled old figure at the door, flanked by the 
grizzled manservant, who told him precisely the very 
things that he was on no account to do. 

' Thou must have — thou shalt have nothing. 
What ? A locked box in which to keep holy books f 
Oh, that is another matter. Heavens forbid I should 
come between a priest and his prayers ! It shall be 
brought, and thou shalt keep the key.' 

They pushed the coffer under his cot, and Kim 
shut away Mabbub's pistol, the oilskin packet of let- 
ters, and the locked books and diaries, with a groan 
of relief. For some absurd reason their weight on 
his shoulders was nothing to their weight on his poor 
mind. His neck ached under it of nights. 

' Thine is a sickness imcommon in youth these 
days : for young folk have given up tending their bet- 
ters. The remedy is sleep, and certain drugs,' said 
the Sahiba. 

She brewed drinks, in some mysterious Asiatic 
equivalent to the still-room — drenches that smelt 
pestilently and tasted worse. She stood over Kim till 
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they went down and inquired exhaustively after they 
had come up. She laid a taboo upon the forecourt, 
and enforced it by means of an armed man« It is 
true he was seventy odd, that his scabbarded sword 
ceased at the hilt; but he represented the authority 
of the Sahiba, and loaded wains, chattering servants, 
calves, dogs, hens, and the like, fetched a wide com- 
pass by those parts. Best of all, when the body was 
cleared, she cut out from the mass of poor relations 
that crowded the back of the buildings — household 
dogs, we name them — a cousin's widow, skilled in 
what Europeans, who know very little about it, call 
massage. And the two of them, laying him east and 
west, that the mysterious earth-currents which thrill 
the clay of our bodies might help and not hinder, took 
him to pieces all one long afternoon — bone by bone, 
muscle by muscle, ligament by ligament, and lastly, 
nerve by nerve. Kneaded to irresponsible pulp, half 
hypnotised by the perpetual flick and readjustment 
of the uneasy chudders that veiled their eyes, Kim 
slid ten thousand miles into sluml)er — thirty-six 
hours of it — sleep that soaked like rain after 
drought. 

Then she fed him, and the house spun to her 
clamour. She caused fowls to be slain ; she sent for 
vegetables, and the sober, slow-thinking gardener, 
nigh as old as she, sweated for it ; she took spices, and 
milk, and onion, with little fish from the brooks — 
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anO|L.liiiAes fiir t^lierhets, quails of the pit^ then chicken 
livers iipou ii tikcwer, with sliced ginger between, 
' I have setiu tjuiuetliiikg of thii wmO^^ dm aiad 

of WQtnm ill It — l^ose nho take tim stm^gUi AifriC 

igi msku tt^d llro^e who put it hacskp QMt 1 Ail 
OttJS5, and innv I am this!, Xay — do not play 1^ 
j^rfetliiig with mt\ Mine was but a jest* I£ it doei 
not hold gtiod fum^ it wiU n^en tbou takest the rad 
4gRin. Comi^ ^ -^tlliii l<i l^w poor t«]itifi% MiW 
wearied of estolKng h&t pimmmfB diafiigr — * lie i 
*rf*ttirig It biooiu on the skin of a new-cnrried hssoM, 
{)nr wu rk is like poH^hii3£ jewals to he thranp tos 
daiiLv-^irl - — eh 

Kim sat up fitid sirtifeS. The t^ible weakneii 
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buy it To refuse good food — that I cooked myself 
— and go roving into the fields for two nights on an 
empty belly — and to tumble into a brook at the end 
of it. Call you that holiness ? Then, when he has 
nearly broken what thou hast left of my heart with 
anxiety he tells me that he has acquired merit. Oh 
how like are all men ! No, that was not it — he tells 
me that he is freed from all sin. I could have told 
him that before ho wetted himself all over. He is 
weU now — this happened a week ago — but bum 
me such holiness ! A babe of three would do better. 
Do not fret thyself for the Holy One. He keeps both 
eyes on thee when he is not wading our brooks.' 

* I do not remember to have seen him. I remem- 
ber that the days and nights passed like bars of white 
and black, opening and shutting. I was not sick, I 
was only tired.' 

'A lethargy that comes by right some few score 
years later. But it is all done now.' 

* Maharanee,' Kim began, but led by the look in 
her eye, changed it to the title of plain love — 
' Mother, I owe my life to thee. How shall I make 
thanks? Ten thousand blessings upon thy house 
and ' 

^ The house be unblessed.' (It is impossible to give 
exactly the old lady's word.) ^ Thank the Gods as a 
priest if thou wilt, but thank me if thou carest as a 
son. Heavens above ! Have I shifted thee and lifted 
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thee and slapped and twisted thy ten toes to find texts 
flung at my head ? Somewhere a mother must ha?e 
borne thee — to break her heart. What used thou to 
her? Son?' 

* I had no mother, my mother/ said Kim. * She 
died, they tell me, when I was young/ 

^ Hai mai ! Then none can say I have robbed her 
of any right if, when thou takest the road again and 
this house is but one of a thousand used for shelter 
and forgotten, after an easy flung blessing. No mat- 
ter. I need no blessings, but — but ' She 

stamped her foot at the poor relation : ' Take up the 
trays to the house. What is the good of stale food in 
the room, oh woman of ill-omen ? ' 

^ I ha — have borne a son in my time too, but he 
died,' whimpered the bowed sister figure behind the 
chudder. ' Thou knowest he died ! I only waited for 
the order to take away the tray.' 

' It is I that am the woman of ill-omen,' cried the 
old lady penitently. ^ We that go down to the chal- 
tris (the big umbrellas above the buming-ghats where 
the priests take their last dues), clutch hard at the 
bearers of the chattis (water-jars — young folk full 
of the pride of life, she meant, but the pun is 
clumsy). When one cannot dance in the festival one 
must e'en look out of the window, and grandmother- 
ing takes all a woman's time. Thy master gives me 
all the charms I now desire for my daughter's eldest, 
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by reason — is it ? — that he is wholly free from sin. 
The hakim is brought very low these days. He goes 
about poisoning my servants for lack of their betters.' 

* What hakim, mother ? ' 

* That very Dacca man who gave me the pill which 
rent me in three pieces. He cast up like a strayed 
camel a week ago^ vowing that he and thou had been 
blood-brothers together up Kulu way, and feigning 
great anxiety for thy health. He was very thin and 
hungry, so I gave orders to have him stuffed too — 
him and his anxiety.' 

* I would see him if he is here.' 

'He eats five times a day, and lances boils for 
the villagers to save himself from an apoplexy. He 
is so full of anxiety for thy health that he 
sticks to the cook-house door and stays himself 
with scraps. He will keep. We shall never get rid 
of him.' 

* Send him here, mother,' — the twinkle returned 
to Kim's eye for a flash — * and I will try.' 

' I'll send him, but to chase him off is an ill turn. 
At least he had the sense to fish the Holy One out of 
the brook. Thus, as the Holy One did not say, ac- 
quiring merit' 

* He is a very wise hakim. Send him, mother.' 

* Priest praising priest, a miracle ! If he is any 
friend of thine (ye squabbled at your last meeting) 

hale him here with horse ropes and — and give 
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him a caste dinner afterwards, my son, ... Get 
up and see the world ! This lying abed is the mother 
of seventy devils . . . my son ! my son ! ' 

She trotted forth to raise a typhoon off the cook- 
house, and almost on her shadow rolled in the Babu, 
robed as to the shoulders like a Roman emperw, 
jowled like Titus, bare-headed, with new patent 
leather shoes, in highest condition of fat, exuding joy 
and salutations. 

' By Jove, Mister O'Hara, but I am jolly glad to 
see you. I will kindly shut the door. It is a pity you 
are sick. Are you very sick ? ' 

' The papers — the papers from the kilfa. The 
maps and tlie sumasla! ' He held out the key im- 
patiently : for the present need on his soul was to get 
rid of the loot. 

^ You are quite right. That is correct depart- 
mental view to take. You have got everything ? ' 

* All that was handwritten in the kilta I took. Tbe 
rest I threw down the hill.' He could hear the key^s 
grate in the lock, the sticky pull of the slow-rending 
oil-cloth, and a quick shuffling of papers. He had 
been annoyed out of all reason by the knowledge that 
they lay below him through the sick idle days — a 
burden incommunicable. For that reason the blood 
tingled through his body, when Hurree, skipping ele- 
phantinely, shook hands again. 

'This is fine! This is finest! Mister O'Hara! 
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You have — ha! ha! — swiped the whole bag of 
tricks — locks, stocks, and barrels. They told me it 
was eight months' work gone up the spouts! By 
Jove, how they beat me! . . . Look, here is the 
letter from Hilas ! ' He intoned a line or two of 
court Persian, which is the language of authorised 
and unauthorised diplomacy. * Mister Raja Sahib 
has just about put his foot in the holes. He will have 
to explain offeecially how the deuce an' all he is writ- 
ing love-letters to the Czar. And they are very cun- 
ning maps . . . and there is three or four Prime 
Ministers of these parts implicated by correspond- 
ence. By Gad, Sar! The British Grovernment 
will change the succession in Hilas and Bunar, 
and nominate new heirs to the throne. " Trea- 
son most base "... but you do not understand ? 
Eh?' 

* Are they in thy hands ? ' said Kim. It was all he 
cared for. 

* Just you jolly well bet yourself they are.' He 
stowed the entire trove about his body, as only Orien- 
tals can. * They are going up to the oflBce, too. The 
old lady thinks I am a permanent fixture here, but 1 
shall go away with these straight off — immediately. 
Mr. Lurgan will be proud man. You are offeecially 
subordinate to me, but I shall embody your name in 
my verbal report. It is a pity we are not allowed 
written reports. We Bengalis excel in the exact 
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scienca' He tofised hwk the k&jT aod itowed ibe im 
' 1^at4ii|Q# Xliiil^laie4 My Holy 

* 4t4 be fall into * 

' OmIi vl'ss. I am his good friend^ I tell you. Ee 
Av^is l>t.l til villi: very estrange when I came dowm Bits 
youj aiul I tljEniglu perhaps he might have the papem 
I followed Iiiiu m bis xneditaticma, and to diaew 

t'lsnrins. J]y (yUnTUj do you knoWj h<? 

atllictuxl wirlt iruinJiity o{ i^Xs. Yess^ I tell jou- Cita- 
]q>ric^ tCHij if not also epileptic. I found him in 
mch n fsfnte n^dr^r a tree iff strHmiSicf morbfm^ and lie 
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* The Russians ? How long were they \Wth thee ? ' 
' One was a Frenchman. Oh^ days and days and 

days! Now all the hill-people believe all Russians 
are all beggars. By Jove! they had not one damn 
thing that I did not get them. And I told the com- 
mon people — oah, such talcs and anecdotes 1 I will 
tell you at old Lurgan's when you come up. We will 
have — all — a night out ! It is feather in both our 
capa ! Yess, and they gave me a certificate. That is 
creaming joke. You should have seen them at the 
Alliance Bank identifying themselves. And thank 
Almighty God you got their papers so well ! You do 
not laugh very much, but you shall laugh when you 
are welL Now I will go straight to the railway and 
get out You shall have all sorts of credits for your 
game. When do you come along? We are very 
proud of you though you gave us great frights. And 
especially Mahbub.' 

' Ay, Mahbub. And where is he ? ' 

* Selling horses in this vi-cinity, of course.' 

* Here ! Why ? Speak slowly. There is a thick- 
ness in my head still.' 

The Babu looked shyly down his nose. * Well, you 
see, I am fearful man, and I do not like responsibil- 
ity. You were sick, you see, and I did not know 
where deuce and all the papers were, and if so, how 
many. So when I had come down here I slipped in 
private wire to Mahbub — he was at Moerut for 
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races — and I tell him how case stands. He oomes 
up with his men and he consorts with the lama, and 
then he calls me a fool, and is very rude ' 

* But wherefore — wherefore ? ' 

* That is what I ask. I only suggest that if any- 
one steals the papers I should like some good strong, 
brave men to rob them back again. You see they are 
vitally important, and Mahbub Ali he did not know 
where you were.' 

' Mahbub Ali to rob the Sahiba's house ? Thou art 
mad, Babu/ said Kim with indignation. 

' I wanted the papers. Suppose she had stole 
them. It was only practical suggestion, / think. You 
are not pleased, eh ? ' 

A native proverb — unquotable — showed the 
blackness of Kim's disapproval. 

' Well,' — Hurree shrugged his shoulders, — * there 
is no accounting for thee taste. Mahbub was angry 
too. He has sold horses all about here, and he says 
old lady is pukka (thorough) old lady and would not 
condescend to such ungentlemanly things. I do not 
care. I have got the papers, and I was very glad of 
moral support from Mahbub. I tell you I am fearful 
man, and, somehow or other, the more fearful I am 
the more damn-tight places I get into. So I was glad 
you came with me to Chini, and I am glad Mahbub 
was close by. The old lady she is sometimes very 
rude to me and my beautiful pills.' 
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^ Allah be merciful/ said Kim on his elbow, rejoic- 
ing. ' What a beast of wonder is a Babu ! And that 
man walked alone — if he did walk — with robbed 
and angry foreigners.' 

^ Oah, that was nothing after they had done beating 
me, but if I lost the papers it was pretty jolly serious. 
Mahbub he nearly beat me too, and he went and con- 
sorted with the lama no end. I shall keep to ethno- 
logical investigations henceforwards. Now good-bye. 
Mister O'Hara. I can catch 4.25 p.m. to Umballa if 
I am quick. It will be good times wlicn we all tell 
thee tale up at Mister Lurgan's. I shall report you 
oflFeecially better. Good-bye, my dear fallow, and 
when next you are under the emotions please do not 
use the Mohammedan terms with the Tibet dress.' 

He shook hands twice — a Babu to his boot heels 
— and opened the door. With the fall of the sun- 
light upon his still triumphant face he returned to 
the humble Dacca quack. 

* He robbed them,' thought Kim, forgetting his own 
share in the game. ^ He tricked them. He lied to 
them like a Bengali. They give him a chit (a testi- 
monial). He makes them a mock at the risk of his 
life — I never would have gone down to them after 
the pistol-shots — and he says he is a fearful man. 
. . . And he M a fearful man. I must get into the 
world again.' 

At first his legs bent like bad pipe-stems, and the 
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flood and rush of the sunlit air dazzled him. Hd 
squatted by the white wall^ the mind rnrnmagag 
among the incidents of the long dooli joxmejp tibe 
lama's weaknesses, and now that the stlmiiliiB of tdk 
was removed, his own great self-pity, of whiohi Eke 
the sick, he had great store. The unnerved bum 
edged away from all the outside, as a raw horsey onee 
rowcUcd, sidles from the spur. It was enough, anqfy 
enough, that the spoil of the hUta was away — off hit 
hands — out of his possession. He tried to think of 
the lama, — to wonder why he had tumbled into t 
brook, — but the bigness of the world, seen hetma 
the forecourt gates, swept linked thought aside. Then 
he looked upon the trees and the broad fields, with 
the thatclicd huts hidden among crops — looked with 
strange eyes unable to take up the size and p^opo^ 
tion and use of things — stared for a still half-hour. 
All that while he felt, though he could not put it into 
words, that his soul was out of gear with its sur- 
roundings — a cog-wheel unconnected with any ma- 
chinery, just like the idle cog-wheel of a cheap 
Belicea sugar-crusher laid by in a comer. The 
breezes fanned over him, the parrots shrieked at him, 
the noises of the populated house behind — squabUes, 
orders, and reproofs — hit on dead ears. 

' I am Kim. I am Kim ; and what is Kim i ' His 
soul repeated it again and again. 

He did not want to cry, — had never felt less like 
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crying in his life, — but of a sudden easy, stupid 
tears trickled down bis nose, and witb almost an au- 
dible click be felt tbe wbeels of bis being lock up 
anew on tbe world witbout. Tbings tbat rode mean- 
ingless on bis eyeball an instant before slid into 
proper proportion. Roads were meant to be walked 
upon, bouses to be lived in, cattle to be driven, fields 
to be tilled, and men and women to be talked to. 
Tbey were all real and true — solidly planted upon 
tbe feet — perfectly comprebensible — clay of bis 
clay, neitber more nor less. He sbook bimself like a 
dog witb a flea in bis ear, and rambled out of tbe gate. 
Said tbe Sabiba, to wbom watcbf ul eyes reported this 
move : * Let bim go. I bave done my sbare. Mother 
£artb must do tbe rest. Wben tbe Holy One comes 
back from meditation, tell bim.* 

Tbere stood an empty bullock-cart on a little knoll 
half a mile away, witb a yoimg banian tree behind — 
a look-out, as it were, above some new-ploughed lev- 
els ; and his eyelids, bathed in soft air, grew heavy as 
he neared it. Tbe ground was good clean dust — no 
new herbage that, living, is half-way to death already, 
but the hopeful dust that holds the seed of all life. 
Kim felt it between his toes, patted it with his palms, 
and, joint by joint, sighing luxuriously, laid bim 
do^n full length along in the shadow of the wooden- 
pinned cart And Mother Earth was as faithful as 
the Sahiba. She breathed through him to restore the 
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poise be bad lost lying so long on a cot cut off from 
ber good currents. His bead lay powerless upon her 
breast; and bis opened bands surrendered to her 
strength. The races who shoe their feet with iron 
and the skins of dead animals, who pack boards and 
concrete between themselves and the day of their 
f ashioningy do not understand, except when they go 
camping, bow Earth, that gives all the fevers, can 
also take them away. The many-rooted tree aboTe 
him, and even the dead man-handled wood beside 
him, knew what he sought, as he himself did not 
know. Hour upon hour he lay deeper than sleep. 
Towards evening, when the dust of returning kine 
made all the horizons smoke, came the lama and 
Mahbub Ali, both afoot, walking cautiously, for the 
house had told them where be bad gone. 

^ Allah! What a fool's trick to play in open 
country,' muttered the horse-dealer. ^ He could 
be shot a hundred times — but this is not the 
Border.' 

' And,' said the lama, repeating a many-times-told 
tale, ^ never was such a chela. Temperate, kindly, 
wise, of imgrudging disposition, a merry heart upon 
the road, never forgetting, learned, truthful, courte- 
ous. Great is his reward ! ' 

^ 1 know the boy — as I have said.' 

* And he was all those things ? ' 

' Some of them — but I have not yet found a Bed 
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Hat's charm for making him overly truthfuL He 
has certainly been well nursed.' 

^ The Sahiba is a heart of gold/ said the lama ear- 
nestly. ' She looks upon him as her son.' 

' Hmph 1 Half Hind seems that way disposed. 
I only wished to see that the boy had come to no harm 
and was a free agent. As thou knowest^ he and I 
were old friends in the first days of your pilgrimage 
together.' 

' That is a bond between us.' The lama sat down. 
* We are at the end of the pilgrimage.' 

^ No thanks to thee thine was not cut ofiF for good 
and all a week back I heard what the Sahiba said to 
thee when we bore thee up on the cot.' Mahbub 
laughed, and tugged his newly-dyed beard. 

' I was meditating upon other matters that tide. 
It was the hakim from Dacca broke my meditations.' 

^ Otherwise ' — this was in Pashtu for decency's 
sake — ' thou wouldst have ended thy meditations 
upon the sultry side of Hell — being an unbeliever 
and an idolater for all thy child's simplicity. But 
now, Red Hat, what is to be done ? ' 

' This very night,' — the words came slowly, vi- 
brating with triumph, — ' this very night he will be 
as free as I am from all taint of sin — assured as I 
am when he quits this body of Freedom from the 
Wheel of Things. I have a sign,' he laid his hand 
above the torn chart in his bosom, ' that my time is 
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short ; but I shall have safe-guarded him throughrat 
the years. Bemember^ I have reached Knowledge, as 
I told thee only three nights back.' 

^ It must be true, as the Tirah priest said when I 
stole his cousin's wife, that I am a sufi (a free- 
thinker) ; for here I sit,' said Mahbub to himself 
' drinking in blasphemy unthinkable. I remember 
the tale. On that, then^ he goes to Jannatu V Ain 
(the Gardens of Eden). . . . Wilt thou slay him or 
drown him in that wonderfid Biver from which the 
Babu dragged thee ? ' 

^ I was dragged from no Biver/ said the lama sim- 
ply. * Thou hast forgotten what befelL I found it 
by Knowledge.' 

* Oh, ay. True/ stanmiered Mahbub, divided be- 
tween high indignation and enormous mirth. ^ I had 
forgotten the true run of what happened. Thou 
didst find it knowingly.' 

^ And to say that I would take life is — not a an, 
but a madness simple. My cAcZa aided me to the Eiver. 
It is his right to be cleansed from sin — with me.' 

Ay, he needs cleansing — but afterwards, old 
man — afterwards ? ' 

^ What matter under all the heavens ? He is sure 
of Nibban — enlightened — as I am.' 

^ Well said. I had a fear he might mount Moham- 
med's horse and fly away.' 

' Nay — he must go forth as a teacher.' 
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' Aha ! Now I see 1 That is the right gait for the 
colt Certainly he must go forth as a teacher. He is 
flomewhat urgently needed as a scribe by the State, 
for instance.' 

^ To that end he was prepared. I acquired merit 
in that I gave alms for his sake. A good deed does 
not die. He aided me in my Search. I aided him 
in his. Just is the Wheel, O horse-seller from the 
North. Let him be a teacher. Let him be a scribe. 
What matter? He will have attained Freedom at 
the end. The rest is illusion.' 

*What matter? when I must have him with me 
beyond Balkh in six months! I come up with ten 
lame horses and three strong-backed men — thanks 
to that chicken of a Babu — to break a sick boy by 
force out of an old harpy's house. It seems that I 
stand by while a young Sahib is hoisted into Allah 
knows what of an idolater's heaven by means of old 
Bed Hat. And I am reckoned something of a player 
of the game myself 1 But the madman is fond of the 
boy ; and I must be very reasonably mad too.' 

* What is the prayer ? ' said the lama, as the rough 
Pashtu rumbled into the red beard. 

' No matter at all ; but now I understand that the 
boy, sure of Paradise, can yet enter Government ser- 
vice, my mind is easier. I must get to my horses. It 
grows dark. Do not wake him. I have no wish to 
hear him call thee master.' 
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^ But he is my disciple. What elflel ' 

^He has told me.' Mahbub choked down his touch of 
spleen and rose laughing. ^ I am not altogether of thy 
faith, Bed Hat — if so small a matter concern thea' 

^ It is nothing/ said the lama. 

' I thought not Therefore it will not move thee 
sinless, new-washed and three parts drowned to boot, 
when I caU thee a good man — a very good man. 
We have talked together some four or five evening 
now, and for all I am a horse-coper I can still, as the 
saying is, see holiness beyond the legs of a hone. 
Yes, can see, too, how our Friend of all the World 
put his hand in thine at the first Use him well, and 
suffer him to return to the world as a teacher, when 
thou hast — bathed his legs, if that is the proper 
medicine for the colt/ 

' Why not follow the Way thyself, and so accom- 
pany the boy ? ' 

Mahbub stared stupefied at the magnificent inso- 
lence of the demand, which across the Border he 
would have paid with more than a blow. Then the 
humour of it touched his Mohammedan soul. 

^ Softly — softly — one foot at a time, as the lame 
gelding went over the Umballa jumps. I may come 
to Paradise later — I have workings that way — 
great motions — and I owe them to thy simplicity. 
Thou hast never lied ? ' 

* What need?' 
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' O Allah, hear him 1 " What need " in this Thy 
world I Nor ever harmed a man ? ' 

* Once — with a penease — before I was wise/ 

* Qood ! I think the better of thee. Thy teachings 
are good. Thou hast turned one man that I know 
from the path of strife.' He laughed immensely. 
* He came here open-minded to commit a dacoity (a 
house-robbery with violence). Yes, to cut, rob, kill, 
and carry off what he desired.' 

* A great foolishness ! ' 

* Oh ! black shame too. So he thought after he had 
seen thee — and a few others, male and female. So 
he abandoned it ; and now he goes to beat a big black 
man.' 

* I do not understand.' 

* Allah forbid it ! Some men are strong in know- 
ledge. Red Hat. Thy strength is stronger stilL 
Keep it — I think thou wilt. If the boy is not a 
goo<l servant, pull his ears off.' 

With a hitch of his broad Bokhariot belt the 
Pathan swaggered off into the gloaming, and the 
lama came down from his clouds so far as to look at 
the broad back. 

' That person lacks courtesy, and is deceived by 
the shadow of appearances. But he spoke well of 
my chela, who now enters upon his reward. Let me 
make the prayer ! . . . Wake, O fortunate above all 
bom of women. Wake ! It is found 1 ' 
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Kim came up from those deep wells of sleep, and 
the lama attended his yawning pleasure; duly snap- 
ping fingers to head off evil spirits. 

^ I have slept a hundred years. Where I 

Holy One, hast thou been here long ? I went out to 
look for thee, but ' — he laughed drowsily — * I slept 
by the way. I am all well now. Hast thou eaten! 
Let us go to the house. It is many days since I 
tended thee. And the Sahiba fed thee well? Who 
shampooed thy legs t What of the weaknesses t The 
beUy and the neck, and the beating in the ears t ' 

' Gk)ne — all gone. Dost thou not know f ' 

' I know nothing, but that I have not seen thee for 
a monkey's age. Know what ? ' 

^ Strange the knowledge did not reach out to thee, 
when all my thoughts were theeward.' 

' I cannot see the face, but the voice is like a 
gong. Has the Sahiba made a young man of thee by 
her cookery ? ' 

He peered at the cross-legged figure, outlined jet- 
black against the lemon-coloured drift of light. So 
does the stone Bodhisat sit who looks down upon the 
patent self-registering turnstiles of the Lahore 
Museum. 

The lama held his peace. Except for the click of 
the rosary and a faint clop-clop of Mahbub's re- 
treating feet, the soft, smoky silence of evening in 
India wrapped them close. 
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' Hear me ! I bring news.' 
'But let ufl ' 

Out shot the long yellow hand compelling silence. 
Kim tucked his feet under his robe-edge obedi- 
ently. 

' Hear me I I bring news ! The Search is finished. 
Comes now the Beward. . . . Thus. When we were 
among the hills^ I lived on thy strength till the young 
branch bowed and nigh broke. When we came out of 
the hills, I was troubled for thee and for other mat- 
ters which I held in my heart. The boat of my soul 
lacked direction; I could not see into the Cause of 
Things. So I gave thee over to the virtuous woman 
altogether. I took no food. I drank no water. Still 
I saw not the Way. They pressed food upon me and 
cried at my shut door. So I removed myself to a 
hollow under a tree. I took no food. I took no 
water. I sat in meditation two days and two nights, 
abstracting my mind ; inbreathing and outbreathing 
in the required manner. . . . Upon the second night 
— 80 great was my reward — the wise soul loosed 
itself from the silly body and went free. This I 
have never before attained, though I have stood on 
the threshold of it. Consider, for it is a marvel I ' 

'A marvel indeed. Two days and two nights 
without food I Where was the Sahiba t ' said Kim 
under his breath. 

'Tea, my soul went free, and, wheeling like an 
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eagle; saw indeed that there was no Teshoo Lama nor 
any other soul. As a drop falls into water, so my 
soul drew near to the Great Soul which is beyond all 
things. At that point, exalted in contemplation, I 
saw all Hind, from Ceylon in the sea to the HiUs, 
and my own painted rocks at Suchzen ; I saw every 
camp and village, to the least, where we have ever 
rested. I saw them at one time and in one place; 
for they were within my soul. By this I knew the 
soul had passed beyond the illusion of Time and 
Space and of Things. By this I knew that I was 
free. I saw thee lying in thy cot, and I saw thee 
falling down hill under the idolater — at one time, 
in one place, in my soul, which, as I say, had touched 
the Great Soul. Also I saw the stupid body of Teshoo 
Lama lying down, and the hakim from Dacca kneeled 
beside, shouting in its ear. Then my soul was all 
alone, and I saw nothing, for I was all things, having 
reached the Great Soul. And I meditated a thousand 
thousand years, passionless, well aware of the Causes 
of all Things. Then a voice cried : " What shall come 
to the boy if thou art dead ? " and I was shaken back 
and forth in myself with pity for thee; and I said: 
" I will return to my chela lest he miss the Way." 
Upon this my soul, which is the soul of Teshoo Lama, 
withdrew itself from the Great Soul with strivings 
and yearnings and retchings and agonies not to be 
told. As the egg from the fish, as the fish from the 
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water, as the water from the cloud, as the cloud from 
the thick air; so put forth, so leaped out, so drew 
away, so fumed up the soul of Teshoo Lama from the 
Great SouL Then a voice cried The River 1 Take 
heed to^the River 1 and I looked down upon all the 
world, which was as I had seen it before — one in 
time, one in place — and I said : " Yonder is the 
River of the Arrow at my feet" At that hour my 
soul was hampered by some evil or other whereof I 
was not wholly cleansed, and it lay upon my arms 
and coiled round my waist ; but I put it aside, and I 
cast forth as an eagle in my flight for the very place 
of the River. I pushed aside world upon world for 
thy sake. I saw the River below me — the River of 
the Arrow — and, descending, the waters of it closed 
over me ; and behold I was again in the body of Te- 
shoo Lama, but free from sin, and the haJcim from 
Dacca bore up my head in the waters of the River. 
It is behind the mango-tope here — even here ! * 

* Allah Eerim ! Oh, well that the Babu was there I 
Wast thou very wet ? ' 

* Why should I r^ard ? I remember the hakim 
was concerned for the body of Teshoo Lama. He 
haled it out of the holy water in his hands, and there 
came afterwards a horse-seller from the North with a 
oot and men, and they put the body on the cot and 
bore it up to the Sahiba's house.' 

'What said the Sahibat' 
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